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PREFACE. 



In the present volume, I have brought to a close 
the History of the Mammalia — not because the sub- 
ject is exhausted, but because it is so vast that 
an interminable series of volumes would be the 
result, if every animal were to be noticed. This fact 
must be my apology for my many omissions. 

For two reasons, little preface is necessary : firstly, 
because the book is only the completion of the pre- 
vious volume; and secondly, because I have stated 
at length the object of the work in the Chapteb 
Yaledictoby that terminates it, and to which I 
refer my readers. 

Mebton College, 
June, 1855. 
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THE ELEPHANT. 

" And Mary, dear, whatever you do, take care of 
the muskeeters; I shall come with master's traps 
in the next ship, but mind and take care of them 
muskeeters." 

" What are the muskeeters like, William P Hare 
you ever seen them ? " 

" Seen them ! yes, and felt them too. They'll suck 
half the blood out of a feller before he can say * Jack 
Bobinson.' " 

" Oh, how horrible ! But what do they look like, 
and how do they suck the blood P " 

" Why, Mary, they've got long pipes hanging from 
their noses, and they come at you like anything. You 
hear them blowing a kind of trumpet, and then they 
suck your blood through their noses." 

So Mary went off to India with horrible ideas of 
the '^ muskeeters," but rather undecided as to the size 
and general appearance of the bloodthirsty monsters. 
In due time the vessel arrived, and Mary landed. 
Presently there came in sight an elephant, who, just 
as the party approached, raised his trunk in the air, 
and blew a sonorous trumpet-note. ** Oh ! save us^ 

B 
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save us ! " cried poor Mary, running behind the black 
servant for protection ; " here's a muskeeter." 

This is a very amusing story, no doubt, and does 
very well to raise a smile ; but while we despise poor 
Mary's ignorance, let us not be too sure that our own 
knowledge is quite so accurate as we think. I am 
tolerably certain that nine people out of ten would be 
unable to give a correct and instantaneous answer to 
the question, " What is an elephant ? " It is highly 
probable that at least nine different answers would be 
given, if the question were put to ten people sepa- 
rately. Moreover, supposing the tenth answer to be 
correct, it would probably be imintelligible to those 
who had responded incorrectly. 

What is an elephant ? 

It is a Proboscidian Pachydermatous Mammifer ! 

There is the full description inclosed in three 
words. But in order to be understood by the gene- 
rality of readers, these three words must be explained. 
An elephant, then, is a warm-blooded animal, which 
suckles its young ; it is covered with a very thick 
hide ; and it is furnished with tusks and a proboscis 
or trunk. 

I would here remark, that there generally exists a 
powerful prejudice against the use of scientific names, 
and that this, like many other prejudices, is completely 
unfounded. The principal objection to the use of 
such terms is, that they are unintelligible to the gene- 
rality of readers, and that therefore many are deprived 
of the knowledge which they might have gained by 
reading the books wherein these terms are mentioned. 
"Now, I maintain that the use of scientific terms not 
only does not deprive the public of useful knowledge, 
but even gives many more opportunities of learning 
than could otherwise have been afforded. 

Take, for example, the present instance. What is 
an elephant P The answer is, as has been already 
given, a proboscidian pachydermatous mammifer. 
Kow^ if the answer were required in " plain English," • 
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as the objectors say that it ougLt to be given, three 
pages would not suffice to give the same description 
which is now compressed into three words. First, a 
proboscis would have to be thoroughly explained ; then, 
the difference between hide and skin must have been 
entered upon ; and lastly, a page or two of physiology 
would have been necessary to explain the meaning 
of the word " mammifer." So that more time, labour, 
and space would be consumed ; and a work on ^a« 
tural History that is now comprised in some three 
hundred pages, and purchasable at three shillings 
and sixpence, would extend over six or seven huge 
volumes, and could only be obtained by some fortunate 
individual whose wealth was equal to his desire of 
knowledge. 

Of course, the strictly popular works do not re- 
quire this technical language, as it is the business of 
him who brings information before the people, to give 
it in words that the people can understand, whether 
that information is conveyed by books or by words. 
But such are the very cases where three pages are to 
be preferred to three words : so that by means of the 
short and compendious terms of science, the mass of 
general readers are enabled to receive much more in- 
formation than could have been the case if " plain 
English " were used in scientific works. 

Every profession and every trade has its own tech- 
nical terms. A carpenter would be rather scandalized 
if he were forbidden to speak of his saw, but to de- 
signate that implement as his flat notched plate of 
iron with a crooked handle. His trade woula get on 
but slowly, if he were deprived of his mortices and 
tenons, his dovetailing and rabbeting, his spokeshaves, 
his jack-planes, his trying-planes, his smoothing-planes, 
and were forced to describe each operation and each 
tool categorically. The arts have their technical 
terms ; why should science be deprived of hers ? 

It cannot, however, be denied, that the writings of 
some would-be scientific authors have given some 

b2 
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grounds for these misconceptions. It really seems to' 
be the object of some men to mystify their readers, 
and to take a pride in throwing a veil of impenetrable 
language over their descriptions ; thus reversing the 
real duty of an author, by puzzling people with easy 
matters, instead of rendering puzzling matters easy. 
To such men I would recommend as a model the cele- 
brated explanation of "fundied cheese '* given by an 
Oxford college servant. 

At one of the colleges, the servants are famous for 
a description of toasted cheese, technically termed 
" fundied cheese.*' The mode of preparing this cele^ 
brated dish was kept a profound secret by its com- 
pounders. One day, however, one of the dignitaries 
of the college, who was about to retire from university 
life, was anxious to take the " fundied cheese " into 
his rural home. He therefore bribed his servant with 
half a crown to reveal the mystery. The ingenious 
rascal contrived to gratify his natural taste for half- 
crowns, and at the same time to leave his master in 
utter ignorance, by giving him the following receipt : 
"Well, sir; first you takes your cheese, sir; and 
then you takes your fundy, sir ; and then you puts 
your cheese into your fundy, sir; and then you fundies 
it, sir; and then it*s 'fundied cheese,' sir." 

The elephants are the only living quadrupeds that 
possess a proboscis, or trunk. I say living, because 
there are many fossil skeletons in existence which 
have formerly supported animals who possessed trunks 
like the elephant. Indeed, a whole series has been 
discovered, showing the gradual elongation of the 
proboscis, until it arrives at its perfection in the ele- 
phant. The first indications of the proboscis may 
be seen in the flexible upper lip of the rhinoceros, 
which can be elongated or contracted in a manner 
similar to the trunk of the elephant, and is constantly 
used for picking up small objects or tearing up grass. 
The next link in the chain is formed by the tapirs, 
whose upper lip is very considerably elongated, and 
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can be twiated entirely round a brancli of some size, 
exhibiting when elongated to its fullest extent a very 
close resemblance to the proboscis of the elephant. 

With the tapirs our chain of living animals is 
broken, and we can only take it up at the elephant, 
which is the last link in the chain. But we find the 
intermediate links in some extinct animals, of which 
only a few bones are lefb as proofs of their existence. 
The PalflBotherium gives us the next link in the chain. 
This animal closely resembles the tapir, only its upper 
lip is rather more elongated. Our next link is found 
in the Dinotherium, a huge animal, equal or superior 
in size to the largest elephant, and furnished with a 
trunk exactly like that of the elephant, but not above 
half its proportionate length. 

Now that we have traced the gradual development 
of the proboscis, we will examine that organ before we 
proceed any farther. This wonderful member is a 
prolongation of the nostrils, and rendered necessary 
because, as the neck of the elephant is very short, it 
would not have been able to procure its living, had it 
not been endowed with some other mode of feeding 
than those generally in use. The base of the trunk 
is joined to the head just where the nostrils enter the 
skull. Throughout the trunk there are two perfora- 
tions, one corresponding to each nostril, through 
which the animal breathes, and by means of which it 
is enabled to drink, by drawing up the liquid into its 
proboscis, and then putting the end of the trunk into 
its mouth and blowing the fluid down its throat — a 
feat which it performs with amazing zest, if a little 
spirit is mixed with the water. In such cases, the 
water is sent down the animal's throat as if it were 
pumped &om a fire-engine, and one actually hears 
the liquid splash as it enters the vast receptacle in 
the creature's interior. 

At a hasty glance, the trunk appears to be placed 
rather too high on the head ; but an inspection of the 
skull wiU show why this apparent disfigurement is 
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necessary. The tusks are so large in circumference 
at their oases, that in order to secure a sufficiently 
large portion of the upper jawbone for their insertion, 
the nostrils are moved considerably higher up the 
face, or there would be no room for the sockets of the 
tusks. ^ 

Most of my readers have doubtless seen a living 
elephant, and must have noticed the various uses to 
which the trunk can be put. The animal can use it, 
as has been already stated, to draw up liquids and to 
pour them into its mouth, without which assistance 
the elephant would never have been able to drink at 
all, on account of the formation of its head and neck. 
The only exception to this rule is when the elephant 
is very young, at which time it does not use its trunk 
in suckmg, but puts that organ out of the way, and 
sucks with the side of its mouth, the mother being 
jfrequently forced to stoop in order that the young one 
may be able to reach her breasts. In order to prevent 
the mother from thus inconveniencing herself, the 
keepers generally throw up a small mound of earth, 
two or three feet high, until the young elephant is of 
sufficient size to render that assistance unnecessary. 
But the very same young elephant would drink milk 
out of a pail by inserting its trunk into the vessel 
and pouring the milk down its throat. 

But when solid matters are to be grasped, the ele- 
phant displays the full powers of tins extraordinary 
member. If the object is a small one, it is picked up 
by the little finger-like appendage at the extremity of 
the trunk, which appendage, by the way, differs in 
form according to the sex of tne animal ; or, if the 
object is large, the trunk is rolled round it, and 
grasps it with a grip little inferior in power to that of 
the boa constrictor itself. The trunk can be extended 
or shortened at pleasure, just as we can extend or 
shorten our tongues ; and, if anything more be want- 
ing to fill up the catalogue of its perfections, I may 
mention that slices of elephants' trunk broiled are con- 
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sidered wonderful delicacies, and are unrivalled except 
by the rather superior flavour of the feet when baked. 

In order to enable the trunk to perform these offices, 
it is evident that it must be furnished with a very 
large number of muscles, each possessed of voluntary- 
motion. Accordingly, it has been discovered by Cu- 
vier, that in the trunk there are no less than forty 
thousand muscles, each having the power of distinct 
action, while in the entire human body there are not 
many more than six hundred. Like the rest of the 
body of the elephant, the trunk is covered sparely 
with very coarse hair, mostly arranged in rings round 
it. 

Some years ago, a pair of elephants were sent 
to England, and arrived safely in harbour. To save 
the trouble of examining the passengers' baggage on 
shore, some custom-house officers went on board for 
that purpose, and having performed their duty, re- 
turned towards the shore. "When they had nearly 
reached the land, the captain signalled them back 
again, on the ground that tney had forgotten to search 
the trunks of two of the passengers. The officers 
were rather astonished that any of the packages 
should have escaped their vigilance, but returned at 
once to the vessel. When they arrived, the captain 
introduced them to the two elephants, who certainly 
had often put contraband liquids into their trunks. 
The officers were good-natured fellows, and, keeping 
up the joke, they peeped into the extremities of each 
elephant's trunk, and declared that there was nothing 
excisable in them. They then took their leave. So, 
as we have followed their example in inspecting the 
trunk of an elephant, we will also follow their exam- 
ple in taking our leave of it, and passing to another 
department. 

The principal manner in which the elephant is 
brought before our notice is by the ivory, which is so 
constantly employed for many articles of use as well 
aa ornament, as its strength and compact substance 
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fit it for the one purpose, wldle its delicate colour and 
elegant graining render it appropriate for the other. 
The best ivory comes from the upper teeth, or tusks, 
as they are generally called, which project from the 
upper jaw, one on each side of the trunk, to which 
they o&n act as guardians, while the animal is forcing 
its way through the dense and often thorny thickets 
in which it loves to dwell. The weight of each tusk 
is very great, some having been found to weigh up- 
wards of seventy pounds when taken from the animal 
and cleaned. The power of ligament and muscle that is 
required to support these ponderous weapons is neces- 
sarily very great, and the manner in which the diffi- 
culty is met is most wonderful. In giving a short 
description of the balance of parts of the elephant, I 
shall also show how a naturahst is able to make out 
an entire animal from a few bones, even though the 
form of the animal were utterly strange. 

For example, suppose that the elephant race had 
been extinct, and that only the end of a tusk had fallen 
into the hand of a naturalist and anatomist, such as was 
Cuvier. He would immediately endeavour to ascertain 
from what animal the strange pointed piece of ivory 
could come. He would at once see that it must have 
been taken from some part of the head, while its tex- 
ture would show that it was neither a horn like that of 
the ox, nor an antler like that of the stag, nor a mass 
of hairs like that of the rhinoceros, but that the sub- 
stance of which it is composed coiild only have been 
formed in the mouth. So he puts the rest of the 
body out of the question for the present, and only 
considers the mouth. It will, therefore, be seen that 
the process of reasoning by which these discoveries 
are made, is not so much managed by deciding what 
an object is, as by ascertaining what it cannot be, and 
consists principally of throwing aside everything which 
does not agree with the point to be proved. 

The form and size oi the fragment would show 
what its full magnitude must be ; and therefore the 
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naturalist, finding that the entire lengtli of the tooth 
when peifect would be about six feet or so, imme- 
diately decides that it could not have been contained in 
the jaw, but must have projected from the mouth : an 
opinion which would be confirmed by its shape and 
-general appearance. 

Having thus got so far, the naturalist would begin 
to think how large the skull must be in which, at the 
least, two sockets must be placed, each rather more 
than five inches in diameter. He woidd also see, firom 
the appearance of the tusk, that the animal could 
only h&ye fed upon vegetable food, and would there- 
fore be fumishea with flat-crowned teeth, large in pro- 
Eortion to the tusks. This mass of solid bone must 
e very heavy, and would require an immensely strong 
neck to carry it. Moreover, the neck must be very 
short, or the mere weight of so much flesh would 
overbalance the animal, if it were long like that of the 
camel or giraffe. 

So he now draws the teeth and tusks in their 
places, and sketches out a very strong and short neck. 
But now comes a difficulty. There is an enormous 
mass of muscle in the neck^ which has to be attached 
to the skull, while there is also a very strong neck 
ligament, or paxwax as it is called, to prevent the head 
£rom tumbling forward. Where is all this amount of 
muscle and tendon and ligament to be fastened P The 
head does not afford half room enough, but it must be 
supported somewhere ; and therefore, as all these mus- 
cles must be attached to the skull, the most obvious 
plan is to enlarge it until it is capable of holdiug 
them. 

But another difficulty here meets the patient ana- 
tomist. If this large skull is entirely filled with 
brain, the creature will be overburdened with brains, 
and the anatomy of no known animal would warrant 
such a proceeding. The next obvious plan is, to keep 
the bram the proper size, and thicken the skull. But 
then, again, a skull some fourteen inches thick would 
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be preposterous, beside which, the weight of the fore 
part of the body would be so much increased, that 
the rest of the animal would have to be considerably 
lengthened in order to preserve the balance. Indeea, 
with such a weight of substance in front, the hind legs 
woidd be utterly useless, as they would be consider- 
ably elevated from the ground, and the animal would 
walk only on its fore legs, like the celebrated pug-dog 
whose taSl curled too strongly. 

The object in view is to get a large surface, and yet 
to retain lightness of texture. The anatomist would 
then call to mind every natural substance he could 
remember in which these twa qualities were united. 
A sponge would be the substance which would at once 
occur to his mind, and he would see that if he could 
place a bony sponge round the brain, and cover that 
with a slight coating of smooth bone as an attachment 
for the muscles, every purpose would be answered. 
He has now attained his object, and obtained a skull 
suflElciently light^ not to destroy the balance, and yet 
large enough to hold all th^ enormous teeth, and also 
to afford attachment to the powerful muscles that are 
necessary to bind it to the neck. 

So far, so good. He has now got as far as the neck, 
and one end of the neck muscles ; but he remembers 
that the other ends must be fastened somewhere. 
Moreover, he remembers that the neck must be very 
short, and that therefore the neck vertebrsB must be 
very short also; so he shortens them accordingly; 
and finding from other animals, that many of the 
muscles that hold the head are fastened to the ver- 
tebra just behind the neck, he fastens them there 
accordingly ; and as these muscles are very large, it 
is evident that the bony processes of the vertebras must 
be made large enough to receive them. 

Leaving the neck and shoulders, he now returns to 
the head. He is not quite satisfied as to the method 
employed by the anim^ in obtaining its food. The 
position of the tusks completely prevents it &om 
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grazing; besides whicb, the appearance of the parts 
already worked out, together with the shortness of 
the neck, prove that such an action is impossible. 
Now, animals nearly invariably discover their food by 
the smell, and almost as invariably prove it by applying 
the nostnls before they eat it. So the anatomist must 
put in the nostrils. But he finds that the very large 
sockets required for the tusks have encroached upon 
the space usually appropriated to the olfactory organs, 
and consequently there is no alternative but to put 
them higher. 

But here is a very remarkable state of things : we 
have a pair of nostrils exactly where the elephant could 
not apply them to the food, and whose position would 
force it, even if it could do so, to move its whole head 
up and down all the time that it was feeding. So the 
anatomist now looks over all the skulls that he can 
find, in which he may discover some clue to the diffi- 
culty. 

In the skull of the tapir he will find some ap- 
proach to the same arrangement, and in an exami- 
nation of the animal itself, he finds that it possesses 
a very much elongated upper lip, with nostrils at the 
extremity. He sees, therefore, that the unknown ani- 
mal may probably have been furnished 'with some ana- 
logous formation ; so he puts a similar elongation on 
the drawing, and tries if that will answer the purpose. 
He very soon finds that it will not do so ; for it is so 
short, that the animal would only be able to feed on 
substances near the level of its head, and as it is a 
very large animal, it would not be very likely to find 
sufficient nourishment in such situations. So he again 
returns to his skeleton of the tapir, and finds that the 
neck of that animal is sufficiently long and movable 
to permit it to place its mouth on the ground, while 
with the subject in hand such a proceeding is impossi- 
ble. It therefore naturally follows, that the elongated 
upper lip and nostril must be still more lengthened 
until it can reach the ground. 
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The head and neck are now complete; and the con- 
Btruction of the teeth has afforded the further informa- 
tion, that the animal belongs to the Tachydermatay 
thereby giving a clue as to its external appearance. 

The next question to be answered, is the appearance 
of the animal when entire. It is evident that this 
heavy mass of flesh and bone cannot be supported by 
legs of any great length ; in fact, the shorter they can 
be made, consistent with utility, the better would they 
serve their purpose. Moreover, they cannot be bent at 
any great angle, like those of the aeer or other light 
animals ; and the evident course to adopt is to make 
them very short, very stout, and very straight ; while 
the same reason will show that there can be no pastern 
as in the horse, but that the foot must be placed di- 
rectly upon the ground. 

By this time a very tolerable idea of the general 
formation of the creature will have been obtained, 
and the remaining details must be worked out by 
careful attention to minor points. For example, the 
formation of the teeth shows that it fed only on vege- 
tables. It must therefore have a stomach fitted for 
the digestion of that particular food, while the gastric 
juice, by which the process of digestion is principally 
accomplished, must be secreted of a certain quality 
and in a certain manner. So that it would not be 
going too far to say, that if a thorough anatomist and 
physiologist were to examine a portion of a bone, he 
could give a very good guess at the microscopical ap- 
pearance of the animal's blood. 

In the preceding hasty sketch, I have necessarily 
omitted many links in the chain of reasoning, and 
have passed over others slightly; but I trust that 
enough has been said to give some idea of the method 
pursued when an anatomist describes an animal from a 
single bone. It has often been done ; and on more than 
one occasion a precisely similar course of reasoning 
has been gone through ; the anatomist having found a 
tooth, or a bone or two, and constructed a skeleton in 
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wood, which has been found to be almost exactly coiw 
rect when compared with a real skeleton which has 
afterwards been discovered. 

The reader will not fail to notice how completely 
the reasoning is carried out hj a constant system of 
rejection, first, the tusk must belong to the head, — 
so the rest of the body was thrown aside ; then it was 
proved not to be a horn, which caused all horns to be 
put out of the question ; then it was shown to be 
the tooth of an herbivorous animal, — ^in consequence of 
which aU the Camivora were excluded; and so on 
until the entire animal is woriced out. 

I am afraid that this is rather dry work ; but it is 
always best to make sure of our ground as we pro- 
ceed, thereby following the example of the sagacious 
animal of whom we are treating, who always tries 
very carefully any ground about which he is suspicious, 
before he will venture to support himself upon it. 

l^ow we know what a Proboscidian is. 

As for the other terms of our description — " Pachy- 
dermatous" means *' thick-skinned,'' a term which is 
more fully explained in the First Series of Sketches 
and Anecdotes, p. 801 ; while the word '' Mammifer ** 
signifies '* an animal which bears breasts." 

Before making any more remarks on the external 
qualities of the elephant, I will diversify the subject 
by a few words on its mental endowments, which are 
of a very high order. I use the word " mental" pur* 
posely, because, as I have stated in a previous volume, 
brute animals do undoubtedly possess a large portion 
of reason, independent of instinct. In the elephant 
this reason is more developed than in any other ani- 
mal, perhaps with the exception of the dog. Both 
these animals exhibit such evident reasoning powers, 
that there is great difficultv in deciding which of them 
ought to carry off the pum. Most people give the 
elephant the preference, on account of the deeds 
which it has done ; but I am much inclined to attri- 
bute the performance of these deeds quite as much to 
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its bodily as its mental capabilities. The trunk, for ex-* 
ample, gives the elephant an immense advantage over 
the dog in feats requiring the aid of touch, while its 
enormous size at once secures its superiority in tasks 
Requiring strength. But if we only put the elephant 
on a par with the dog, it is surely a very high compli- 
ment to pay it. 

^ot to speak just now of the natural and unin- 
structed powers of the elephant, the state of docility 
to which it can be brought is most astonishing, 
its reasoning powers enablmg it to perform feats of 
which its unwieldy body would seem to be utterly in- 
capable. Indeed, from the performances which we 
see in these days, we are led to look with less incre- 
dulous eyes on the feats said by the earlier writers to 
have been witnessed in the arena. When we hear of 
elephants standing on the top of a pole, or actually 
walking on the tight-rope, we cannot easily refrain 
from a smile' at the absurdity of such an account ; 
and yet, I very much doubt whether it is more diffi- 
cult for an elephant to walk upon the tight-rope, than 
to mount a stool and stand on its head, an accom- 
plishment which I have seen exhibited by more than 
one elephant. 

The power of balancing the body appears as extra- 
ordinary in these animals as the equipoise of the 
Logan stone ; and indeed there seems but little dif- 
ference whether a stone weighing several tons can be 
balanced on a small apex, or whether an animal weigh- 
ing very many hundredweight should be able to balance 
its whole body on its fore-legs and head. 

Many of my readers have doubtless seen the two 
performing elephants now exhibiting at Franconi's 
Circus, at Paris. These two clever creatures go 
through a strange variety of feats, of which that 
already mentioned is not the most remarkable. They 
enter the circus accompanied, or rather led, by a man 
in a wonderful state of scarlet and feathers, who, afber 
making the elephants salute the audience, puts them 
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through a number of exercises, some of whiob, br 
the way, are quite as much the performances of 
the man as of the animals. !For example, the feat of 
standing on the elephant's back and not tumbling off, 
while the creature lies down and gets up again, is 
quite as much, if not more, labour to the keeper than 
to the elephant ; at all events, the gesticulations of 
arm and contortions of body that he undergoes during 
that performance indicate considerable exertion, while 
his flushed and anxious countenance by no means 
serves to impress the spectator with the idea that it 
is very easy. 

The elephants walked round the circus, and then 
commenced the performance by dropping on their 
knees, and shuffling along in that attitude with con« 
siderable speed. After two or three exercises, in 
which both partook, one of them mounted a kind 
of inverted tub, and showed its powers of equi- 
poise, by standing first on two legs, taking them dia- 
gonally; then on two legs, taking them longitudinally; 
then on two legs, taking them posteriorly and trans- 
versely ; that is to say, the animal stood on its two 
hind-legs ; and lastly on two legs, taking them ante- 
riorly and transversely; that is, the elephant concluded 
that series of performances by standing on its two 
fore-legs, elevating the hinder limbs into the air, 
much after the fashipn of the small boys who walk on 
their hands alongside an omnibus when there is a 
stoppage. 

Having thus exhibited, the elephant descended from 
its post, and made way for its companion, who had 
been lying quietly down all the while, indolently 
playing with another keeper, who stood by it, or occa- 
sionally sat on it, if he felt fatigued. The second 
elephant executed several similar feats, and finished 
by a very curious performance. Another tub was 
brought and wheeled up within about eight feet or so 
of the first tub, on which the elephant was standing. 
The keeper then gave some directions to the sagacious 
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animal, which began to stretch out its trunk towards 
the second tub, and to examine it very carefully. 
Very gradually it took one foot off the first tub, and 
gently advanced it until it rested on the edge of the 
second tub. The other foot then followed ; and it 
gradually drew up the others, until it had fairly 
stepped from one tub to the other, a feat which, from 
their distance from each other, appeared quite im- 
possible. 

But, however wonderful this performance appeared, 
it was eclipsed by the succeeding one. BEaving stepped 
back again to its former post, the elephant commenced 
the same feat, only backwards, a mode that must have 
been doubly difficult, because it was not only deprived 
of the advantage of eyes during its first step, but was 
also unable to use its trunk. However, the well- 
trained animal began to put out one hind-leg very 
gingerly indeed, occasionally giving slight grunts of 
disapprobation. Slowly and gradually the foot was 
pushed back, until at last it rested on the edge of the 
tub. The elephant then took a firm position, and 
placed the other hind-foot alongside the first on 
the top of the barrel. The animal now looked like 
a great arch, and was used as such by its companion, 
who had been taking its turn of rest during the per- 
formances that have just been related. On being 
called by its keeper, it rose up, marched against the 
arched elephant, and falling on its knees, shuffled its 
way underneath its companion, rumpling up its abdo- 
men in a manner that very plainly showed that the 
elephants were fed after the performance, and not 
before. They both amused their leisure moments by 
picking up the sawdust and throwing it over their 
bodies, or scattering it on the spectators. 

I have just come from witnessing a similar per« 
formance in England, wherein two elephants acted, 
one a remarkably fine large animal, and the other a 
very small specimen, hardly to be called an elephant 
yet. The little one, Abd'allah by name, took the lion's 
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share of the performance, the part of the large one 
being principally limited to walking over Abd'allah as 
he lay on the ground. On the whole, I rather prefer 
Abd'allah to either of the elephants at Eranconi's, 
as he balanced himself easier, and stood more perpen- 
dicularly on his head. There w<i8 a representation on 
the bills of an elephant standing only on one leg, but 
I did not see that. 

Abd'allah appears to be rather a wag in his way. 
The proprietor permits visitors to ride on the ele- 
phants for the sum of one penny each. Six riders 
are allotted to the large one, while only two are ac- 
commodated on the smaller. Biders are soon found, 
and a horsecloth forms the saddle. The elderly 
lady moves off quietly enough with her six riders ; 
but the exuberance of youthful spirits carries Abd'- 
allah away, and he sets off at a remarkably swift trot 
appearing highly amused at the whole affair. On one 
occasion, he walked very quietly part of the distance, 
and then, without any apparent motive, started off at 
a rapid trot, causing boys, horsecloth and all, to slide 
to the ground over his tail. The applause was, of 
course, considerable, and Abd'allah joined his big com- 
panion as if he had done something quite praiseworthy. 
I suppose something of the same kind must have been 
going on this evening, for while I write I can hear 
shoutings, and the band playing Handel's '' Hallelujah 
Chorus," by way of an appropriate piece of music for 
the occasion. 

I was rather amused at their entry into Oxford. 
The larger elephant was drawing the waggon that 
contained the band, and looked exactly in her element, 
but no vestige of the little one was visible. However, 
after a few closed caravans had passed, a huge edifice 
appeared, which was drawn by six horses. The floor 
of the caravan came to within a foot or so of the 
ground ; but underneath the floor might be seen the 
four feet of an elephant pacing along within the cara- 
van ; so that, if it had not been for the honour of the 
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thing, the animal might as well have walked. Abd'- 
allah is so young that his tusks are hardly perceptible, 
nothing being visible but a pair of blackish points 
about an inch long ; and these are only to be seen 
when he opens his mouth or raises his trunk. 

As we have mentioned the tusks, we wiU now devote 
a few lines to these objects. 

The tusks are, next to the trunk, the most con- 
spicuous part of the elephant — so conspicuous, in fact, 
that a chud of three years old can draw an elephant so 
as to be recognized, the trunk and tusks being suf- 
ficient indica&ons of identity, even though the body 
may be borrowed from a barrel, the legs from posts, 
and the tail from a pump-handle. 

The tusks are only found in the male of the Asiatic 
elephant, the females being destitute of them, just as 
the boar possesses tusks, while the sow has none ; 
but both male and female of the African elephants 
carry tusks, although those of the male are much 
superior in size to those belone^ing to the female. 
The first tusks always fall off when the elephant is 
about thirteen or foinrteen months old, and they are 
solid all the way, having no hollow at their base, as 
have the permanent tusks, which are formed behind 
the deciduous or milk-tusks, and push them out, to 
make way for themselves, after the manner of infan- 
tine teeth generally. 

When the permanent tusk first makes its appear- 
ance, it is also dark at the extremity, and rather ragged, 
but is soon smoothed and polished by the friction of 
the trunk. When one of these tusks has reached its 
full growth, it will be found that a very considerable 
portion of it is hollow, the hollow widening as it 
approaches the base, until, at the base itself, there is 
nothing but a thin shell of ivory. The hollow part 
is not exactly so hollow as to be empty, but is filled 
with a soft vascular pulp, which supplies firesh layers 
of ivory to supply tne place of that which is worn 
away by the animal from the exterior of the tusk. 
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This fact serres to explain some veij cniious cir- 
cumstances oonnected with the task of the elephant. 
There have been several instances where foreie^n sub- 
stances have been found imbedded in the sohd sab- 
stance of the iyory, without the slightest trace of 
anj means hj which they could have got there. 
Several bullets have been found in that position, some 
being of iron, bat one of lead, and that not even 
flattened. An iron spear-head has also been found 
firmlj impacted in the tooth. Now, it is very evident, 
that in the latter case no human strength could have 
driven the spear-head into a solid mass of ivorj, while 
the fact of a spherical leaden bullet being found in the 
same position, clearlj shows that much force was not 
required, as a comparativelj slight blow is sufficient 
to flatten a leaden bullet like a shilling. 

But when we examine the method by which the 
tooth is nourished and increased, we at once discover 
the only manner in which such events could have 
happened. The tusk is, as I have already said, hollow 
at its base, the hollow being filled with a soft sub- 
stance, from which the tusk^is supplied with additional 
matter. Supposing, then, that the bullet or the spear- 
head were to strike the animal just behind the base of 
the tusk, and not be possessed of sufficient force to 
penetrate completely through the jaw, it would neces- 
sarily drop just into the soft substance at the base of 
the task. The gradual growth of the vascular sub- 
stance would carry the ball with it, until it would at 
last be rested against the hard ivory. More ivory 
would then be deposited, until the ball would be 
completely covered with it ; and it would after a 
year or so be compactly imbedded in the hard and 
solid ivory, without leaving any indication of the 
course by which it arrived there ; for the only scar 
would be found on the skin of the elephant's head ; 
and as in all probability the elephant would have been 
devoured by the hysBnas and vultures long before 
the tusk was cut open, it would naturally be ra- 

c2 
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ther a fruitlesB labour for any one to search for the 

scar. 

The method of formation renders it evident that 
the ivory of the tusk cannot be exactly uiiiform in 
substance, and that, although to the eye it may look 
very regular, yet that some parts must be heavier 
than others, that latest formed being naturally heavier 
than that which has been formed for a long time and 
has become quite dry. The difference in weight is 
very trifling ; but even that slight deviation from ax;- 
curacy is oi great importance when the ivory is either 
made into dice or billiard-balls, because in the former 
case the heavier side would in the long run fall down- 
wards oftener than the others, while in the latter, if 
one side of the ball were heavier than the other, it 
would not run true. Very great care is accordingly 
taken in the manufacture of both these implements. 
The dice are most accurately proved, and then stamped 
with the government mark; while the biUiard-balls 
are chosen so as to be cut out of a uniform piece of 
ivory, or so as to have the heavier portion in the 
middle. They are then cut to a rather larger size 
than will eventually be required, hung up in the 
rooms for a year or so, in order that they be per- 
fectly dry ; and lastly they are turned down to their 
proper size. 

The other teeth of the elephant, although formed 
much in the same manner, are yet quite distinct in 
the method of development. The animal feeds ex- 
clusively on vegetable food, and therefore requires 
very large teeth, with flat crown, between which the 
food may be ground as between the stones of a mill. 
But then, as the millstone is required to be rough, 
in order to grind the com, so are the teeth required 
to be roughened, in order to perform their office. 
How is this object to be attained ? It is evident that 
if the tooth were entirely hard, the upper surface 
would become quite smooth and flat by friction 
against the opposite one, so that the food would be 
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cmslied without being ground ; while if it were sofb, 
it would wear awaj very rapidly and be of little use. 
The method, then, that must be adopted, is evidently 
to have the tooth composed of a mixture of hard and 
Boft substances. 

And such is the case. The elephant's tooth is 
formed exactly on the principle of the carpenter's axe, 
or I should rather say that the carpenter's axe is 
formed on the principle of the elephant's tooth ; just 
as we describe the plate-armour of the Middle Ages to 
have been formed on the model of the lobster's shell, 
and not the lobster's shell on the model of plate- 
armour. An axe-head is made by placing a thin plate 
of steel between two pieces of iron, and then welding 
the whole together. The axe is thus easily kept 
sharp, as the thin steel plate almost forms an edge 
of itself ; and when the tool is sharpened, the grind- 
stone readUy cuts away the iron, leaving the steel 
plate to stand out, and to be sharpened with compa- 
rative ease. Noir, if we fancy a number of bone axes 
placed against each other, we shall have exactly the 
idea of an elephant's tooth. In the tooth there are 
three distinct substances : the enamel, corresponding 
to the steel plate of the axe ; the bony substance, 
which is analogous to the iron sides of the axe ; and 
the erusta petrosa or aBmentum, which mav be con- 
sidered to serve the purpose of the weldmg which 
holds the axe-blade together. 

It will be seen, then, that a tooth so formed wiU 
present three different ridges at its surface, according 
to the hardness of the three substances of which it is 
composed. The enamel is not, however, placed in 
straight lines across the tooth, but is arranged in a 
Idnd of lozenge-shape in the A&ican elephants, and in 
a series of ovab in the Asiatic animals. The fossil 
teeth of elephants are often separated into these 
plates, and the recent teeth can be also similarly 
dinded by chemical aid. 

An elephant never possesses more than one entire 
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tooth in each gum, and there is often only one per* 
ceptible, as each tooth pushes forward and gradually 
displaces the one in front of it. As one tooth in each 
gum is sufficient for the mastication of the enormous 
quantities of vegetable food which the animal requires, 
it is evident that the exposed portion of the tooth is 
of no small dimensions. But the portion exposed is 
very much less than that part which remains hidden 
in the gum. The size of the entire tooth may be then 
imagined. Indeed, one perfect tooth requires the aid 
of two hands to raise it from the ground. 

Only conceive, then, the tortures that must be suf- 
fered by an elephant with the toothache. Such aa 
event is not wholly imaginary. It wiU be remembered 
that Chunee, the elephant at Exeter Change, now 
Exeter Hall, became mad, and it was found necessary 
to destroy it. Accordingly, a number of riflemen 
were summoned, and the unfortunate animal was at 
last slain by innumerable wounds, after several hours 
had been spent in the vain attempt to put an end to 
its life. After the poor brute had been at last laid low, 
it was discovered that its madness was principally 
caused by a toothache. The slaughter was a complete 
exhibition of cruel and bungling butchery, caused by 
an utter ignorance of the anatomy of the animal The 
greater number of the shots were directed at its head, 
in the vain hope of penetrating the brain. If the sol- 
diers had been acquainted with the sponge-like mass 
of bone with which the brain is so strongly fortified, 
they would not have wasted their time and ammuni- 
tion in such a hopeless attempt. Indeed, even if they 
had known the true position of the brain, they would 
not easily have got a ball into it, on account of the 
strong defences by which it is surrounded, for the brain 
is very small in proportion to the body ; the brain 
of a man being about one thirtieth of the body, while 
that of the elephant is only the five-hundredth. 

It is rather curious to contrast this prolonged tor- 
ture with the history of the professional elephant- 
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banter. I cannot bring myself to transcribe the 
sickening history of the volleys of musketry that were 
directed against the unfortunate Chunee, but will 
rather show how a single hunter can destroy an 
elephant when wild in its native land. 

But all things must be learned by experience, and 
even the mighty hunter, Gordon Gumming himself, 
was iaduced to commit the same mistake, and to fire 
at the head of the elephant instead of the heart. I 
transcribe the passage wherein he relates one of his 
first elephant hunts : — 

*' In a few minutes one of those who had gone off 
to our left came running breathless to say that he 
had seen the mighty game. I halted for a minute, 
and instructed Isaac, who carried the big Dutch rifle, 
to act independently of me, while Kleinboy was to 
assist me ir the chase ; but, as usual, when the row 
began, my ibllowers thought only of number one. I 
bared my arms to the shoulders, and having imbibed 
a draught of aquapura from the calabash of one of 
the spooren, I grasped my trusty two-grooved rifle, 
and told mj guide to go ahead. We proceeded as 
silently as might be for a few hundred yards, follow- 
ing the guide, when he suddenly pointed, exdaimiug, 
' Klow ! ' and before 'tis stood a herd of mighty bidl 
elephants, packed together beneath a shady grove 
about a hundred and fifty yards in advance. I rode 
slowly towards them ; and as soon as they observed 
me, they mide a loud rumbling noise, and tossing 
their trunke, wheeled right about, and made off in 
one directioi, crushing through the forest, and leaving 
a cloud of dust behind them. I was accompanied by 
a detachment of my dogs, who assisted me in the 
pursuit. 

'^ The disiance I had come and the difficulties I had 
undergone to behold these elephants, rose fresh before 
me. I determined that, on this occasion at least, I 
would do mj duty, and dashing my spurs into Sun- 
day's ribs, 1 was very soon much too dose on their 
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rear for safety. The elephants now made an inclina- 
tion to my left, whareby I obtained a good view of 
the ivory. The herd consisted of six bulls ; four of 
them were full-groi/vn, first-rate elephants ; the other 
two were fine fellows, but had not yet arrived at 
mature stature. Of the four old fellows, two had 
much finer tusks than the rest; and for a few se* 
conds I was undecided which of these two I would 
follow, when, suddenly, the one which I fancied had 
the stoutest tusks broke from his comrades, and I at 
once felt convinced that he was the patriareh of the 
herd, and followed him accordingly. Cantering along- 
side, I was about to fire, when he instantly turned, 
and uttering a trumpet so strong and shrll that the 
earth seemed to vibrate beneath my feet, he charged 
furiously after me for several hundred yards in a direct 
line, not altering his course in the slightest degree for 
the trees of the forest, which he snapped and over- 
threw like reeds in his headlong career. "When he 
pulled up in his charge I likewise halted, and as he 
slowly turned to retreat I let fiy at hs shoulder, 
Sunday capering and prancing, and giving mo much 
trouble. On receiving the baU the elephant shrugged 
his shoulder, and made off at a fine majestic walk. 
This shot brought several of the-dogs to mr assistance, 
which had been following the other elepiants ; and 
on their coming up and barking, another headlong 
charge was the result, accompanied by the never-failing 
trumpet as before. In his charge he passedclose to me, 
when I saluted him with a second bullet in Ifae shoulder, 
of which he did not take the slightest nolice. I now 
determined not to fire again until I could make a 
steady shot ; but although the elephant turned re- 
peatedly, Sunday invariably disappointed ne, capering 
so that it was impossible to fire. At len|th exaspe- 
rated, I became reckless of the danger, ant, springing 
from the saddle, I approached the elephant under cover 
of a tree, and gave rum a bullet in the side pf his head, 
when trumpeting so shrilly that the forest trembled. 
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he charged amoDg the dogs, from whom he seemed to 
fancy that the blow had come ; after which he took up 
a position in a grove of thorns, with his head towards 
me. I walked up verj near, and, as he was in the 
act of charging, I (being in those days under wrong 
impressions as to the impractibility of bringing down 
an elephant with a shot in the forehead) stood coolly 
in his path until he was- within fifteen paces of me, 
and let drive at the hollow of his forehead, in the vain 
expectation that by so doing I should end his career. 
The shot only served to increase his fury — an effect 
which I had remarked shots in the head invariably 
produced — and continuing- his charge with incredible 
quickness and impetuosity, he all but terminated my 
elephant-hunting for ever. A large party of the 
Bechuanas, who had come up, yelled out instanta- 
neously, imagining I was killed ; for the elephant was 
at one moment almost on the top of me. I however 
escaped by my activity,- and by dodging him round 
the bushy trees. . As the elephant was charging, an 
enormous thorn ran de^ into -the sole of my foot — 
the old Badenoch brogues,- which -I had that day 
sported, being worn- through; and- this caused me 
severe pain, kming me thvoughout- the rest of the 
conflict. 

** The- elephant held on -through the forest at a 
sweeping pace ; but^ he was hardly out of sight when 
T was loaded and in the saddle, and soon once more 
alongside. About this time I heard Isaac blazing 
away at another buU ; but-when the*elephant charged, 
his cowardly heart failed *him^ and he very soon made 
his appearance at a safe distance in my rear^ My 
elephant'kept crashing on at a steady pace, with blood 
streaming from his wounds ; the dogs, which were 
knocked up with fatigue- and thirst, no Jonger barked 
around him, • but had -dropped astern. It was long 
before I again flred, for I was afraid to dismount, and 
Sunday was extremely troublesome. At length I fired 
sharp right and left from the saddle ; he got both balls 
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behind the shoulder, and made a long charge afler 
me, rumbling and trumpeting as before. The whole 
body of the Bamangwato men had now come up, and 
were following a short ^distance behind me. Among 
these was Mollyeon, who volunteered to help, suS, 
being a very swift and active fellow, he rendered me 
important service by holding my fidgety horse^s head 
while I fired and loaded. I then fired six broadsides 
from the saddle, the elephant charging almost ^veiy 
time, and pursuing us back 4x> the main body in our 
rear, who fled in a& directions as he approached. 

'' The sun had now sunk behind the tops of the 
trees ; it woidd very soon be dark, and the elephant 
did not seem much distressed, notwithertanding all he 
had received. I recollected that my time was short, 
therefore at once resolved to fire no more from the 
saddle, but to go -close up to him and fire on foot. 
Siding up to him, I demounted, and, approaching 
very near, I gave it him right and left on the side of 
the head, upon which he made a long and determined 
charge after me ; but I was now very reckless of his 
charges, for I saw that he could not overtake me, and 
in a twinkling I was loaded, and, again approaching, I 
fired sharp right and left behind his shoulaer. Again 
he charged with a terrific trumpet, which sent Sunday 
flying through the forest. This was his last charge. 
The wounds vHbich he had received began to tell upon 
his constitution, and he now stood at bay beside a 
thorn-tree, with the dogs barking around him. These, 
refreshed by the evening breeze, and perceiving that 
it was nearly over with the elephant, had once more 
come to my assistance. Having loaded, I drew near, 
and fired right and left at his forehead. On receiving 
these shots, ^instead -of charging, he tossed his trunk 
up and down, and by various sounds and motions, 
most gratifying to the hungry natives, evinced that 
his demise was near. Again I loaded, and fired my last 
shot below his shoulder. On receiving it, he turned 
round the bushy tree beside which he stood, and I 
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ran round to give him the other barrel; but the 
mighty old monarch of the forest needed no more : 
before I could dear the bushy tree, he fell heavily on 
his side^ and his spirit had fled. My feelings at this 
moment can only be understood by a few brother 
JVimrods who have had the good fortune to enjoy a 
similiur encounter. I never felt so gratified on any 
former occasion as I did then." 

This story affords rather an amusing contrast to 
the brief memoranda of elephant-slaughter on subse- 
quent occasions, where he merely mentions that he 
had "bowled over" a fine bull dephant as composedly 
as if be had shot a sparrow in a farm-yard. There 
is, however, considerable danger in the charge of an 
infuriated elephant, as, if it succeeds in overtaking the 
object of its rage, it seldom leaves the spot until it 
has toimpled the ofiender into an undistmguishable 
mass of bleeding earth. 

Even when domesticated/ the elephant sometimes 
becomes furious, and then has been known to wreak 
its vengeance in a frightful manner. Such a circum- 
stance oceurred-qmte recently. 

It belonged to a travelling menagerie, and had 
reached a station near i;he Fall Biver, Pawtucket, in 
America. From some unknown cause, it suddenly 
became mad, broke from its keepers during the night, 
and ran away. The keepers soon set out after their 
lost elephant, in no small fear lest it should have done 
mischief on the way. Their fears were weH founded, 
for they soon came upon one example of its fury, and 
traced it-for miles by a series of misfortunes. 

The animal had oegun by knocking over a light 
wagon, which it dashed in pieces. It then transfixed 
the fallen horse with its tusks, and carried the body- 
about fifby &et off the road, as far as a pond, where it 
threw down the dead horse. It then returned to the 
road and met with another wagon, which it also broke 
in pieces. The horse was more fortunate, for i<? 
dashed off witii the shafts and fore wheels still at- 
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tacbed, and finally escaped, although the elephant 
chased it for nearly eight miles. Finding itself baf- 
fled in this attempt, the furious brute then turned 
upon a cart which happened to be near, which it broke 
entirely to pieces, and then killed the horse. Cu- 
riously enough, it seemed again impressed with the 
necessity of removing the carcass of its victim, and it 
threw the dead horse over the hedge ; but afterwards 
broke its way through the hedge, and brought back 
the carcass to the spot where it hiEid been killed. 

A third horse afterwards fell a victim ; and a fourth 
had a narrow escape from the same fate, but on seeing 
the infuriated creatur&it took fright, and galloped home 
at the top o£ its speed. The elephant pursued it, but 
the horse took refuge in a bam belonging to its master. 
The elephant came to the barn^ and was beginning to 
force its way through the door, when it was checked 
by a most unexpected antagonist — a bulldog, who, 
without the slightest hesitation, charged at tne ele- 
phant, and bit its legs so furiously that the huge 
creature actually .turned tail and ran away from its 
pigmy opponent. By this time the animal was tho-» 
rougnly wearied out^ the fatigue ^doubtless being felt 
when the cheek that it had received &om the dog had 
in some manner dissipated the •excitement of its rage, 
and it lay down. By this time the keepers had come 
up, and they took. advantage of the temporary lull of 
fury by loading the animal with chains imtil it was 
rendered harmless. . 

The drivers of the wagons did not escape without 
some hurt. Two of them, on whom the elephant 
came so unexpectedly that -they could not avoid the 
shock, were considerably injured, although, from the 
circumstance that, the . animal turned all its fury on 
the vehicle .and horse, they were enabled to crawl out 
of the elephant's sight. One .of them said that the 
elephant shook and tossed the horse on its tusks just 
as a terrier shakes and tosses a rat. 

The elephants that are tamed and used in the ser- 
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vice of man are mvariably inhabitants of Asia, the 
African elephants being never used for such a pur- 
pose. It is rather singular that Africa and India 
possess two animals, both of which are tamed in 
India, but not in A&ica. The two animals are, the 
chetah, or hunting leopard, and the elephant. The 
chetah is never tamed in Africa, although it is foilnd 
there in still greater numbers than in India ; and the 
elephant is either suffered to go wild, or is killed, the 
idea of training it never seeming to enter the minds 
of the natives. In aU probabilitv, the cause may be 
foimd in the different intellects of the two races — the 
Indians possessing very much higher powers of mind 
than the South A&icans. Some persons, whose wis- 
dom was rather overpowered by their zeal, gravely 
proposed that a company of Europeans should over- 
come the South African tribes by taking and training 
the elephants, they supposing that the natives would 
be so completely overpowered by the wisdom and 
strength of the white people in taming these power- 
ful animals, that they would themselves submit to the 
sway of such potent beings. 

From the contemplation of the teeth, we are natu- 
rally led to inquire what substances are intended to be 
masticated by those huge masses of bone and enamel. 
The elephant is exclusively a vegetarian, although it 
will not always refuse a slice of meat, just as the 
horse, although, properly, a grazer of grass and a 
muncher of com, is yet rather partial to a little roast 
beef, and is considerably strengthened by it. But 
grass, leaves, and various kinds of herbage constitute 
the natural food of the elephant. In obtaining these 
substances the trunk is trebly useful — either to gather 
the grass from the ground under its feet, or to pluck 
the leaves from the branches of the trees above its 
head, or to beat the herbage against its legs to clear 
it from dust before the gathered bundle is thought 
worthy of transmission into those cavernous recepta- 
cles lodged under the animal's ribs« 
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In this country, elephants are fed with bay, carrots, 
turnips, and various kinds of green food, besides bran 
and other analogous substances. Of these the animal 
devours an enormous quantity, proportioned to its 
size, although the little elephants consume an amount 
that would seem fabulous to any one who may be un- 
acquainted with the appetite of schoolboys. Indeed, 
the elephant in England leads a kind of life rather 
analogous to that of a schoolboy. 

He is shut up during the greater part of the day, 
and has either to learn or to perform sundry lessons 
taught him by his keeper, who releases him when he 
has performed his task, or raps him on the head when 
he is obstinate. At certain times he exhibits his les- 
sons in public, of which the keeper gets the credit 
and benefit. At intervals during this performance, 
he blows his own trumpet very loud, while the exhi- 
bition is generally commenced by the ringing of a 
bell. He is lauded by his keeper as an unapproach- 
able prodigy, although there are many other elephants 
as good as he ; and his owner loses no opportunity of 
impressing his many accompUshments on the visitors. 
He is insatiable in his desire for halfpence, which he 
immediately barters for stale cakes and flabby apples. 
He rejoices in an enormous appetite, and devours 
huge amounts of solid and liquid nutriment at his 
daily meals, which he despatches with a zest that is 
quite undisturbed by the cakes, apples, or nuts that 
he has been eating all day long. He is also a great 
adept in the art of throwing stones, and, if any one 
affronts him, is very likely to salute them with some 
missile. 

There have been many false tales respecting ele» 
phants. The '' Spectator " refers to the popular idea 
that the elephant had no knees, and mentions that an 
elephant then in England could kneel as easily as any 
human being. So much for eyes versus ears. But 
there are still many false conceptions in vogue regard- 
ing this animal. !For instance, the height of a full* 
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grown elephant is often stated to be from fourteen to 
sixteen feet, while there is one breed at Madras said 
to be nearly twenty feet in height. Now, the fact is, 
that a very fine elephant indeed rarely exceeds ten 
feet in height, while the nsual height for full-grown 
male elephants is from eight to nine feet, the females 
being a little less. This seems rather too considerable 
a diminution ; but if the objector will only mark a 
line on the wall of his room ten feet from the floor, 
and then imagine an elephant of corresponding height 
brought into the room, he will see of what gigantic 
proportions an animal of such a size must be. The 
fact is, that people in general do not know how high 
ten feet really is, and they add or subtract a foot or 
two with great indifference, forgetful of the dispro- 
portion between an animal nine feet high and one of 
ten feet. 

Apply the same rule to man. Take one man five 
feet high, and put him by the side of another man 
who measures six feet. Then the great difference 
caused by a foot in height is easily seen. Moreover, 
the vast proportions of the elephant overwhelm the 
mind, and prevent the spectator from judging merely 
of the height while his attention is occupied by the 
mountain of living flesh which is moving before him. 

It is astonishing; how much the eye is deceived in 
its estimate of bulk if it is not accustomed to such 
measurements. A man, for example, orders a box to 
be made, three feet by two, and two deep. These 
appear very moderate proportions ; but the size of the 
coest, when it arrives, rather astonishes the person 
who ordered it. I once knew a gentleman who had 
an arm-chair made to order. The upholsterer rather 
hesitated at the measurements; but the gentleman, 
being one of the defenders of his country, had so 
decided an objection to disobedience of orders, and 
stated his opinion in such very plain terms, that the 
upholsterer had no course left but to make the chair. 
In due time it was sent home ; and, unless the late 
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Daniel Lambert or the present hippopotamus were to 
recline there, there would be very little use in it, for 
the seat is so wide and the arms so far apart, that no 
one of the size of ordinary mortals can use the arms 
for their original purpose ; while the back is so high, 
that two or even three individuals seated in the chair 
are invisible to any one who approaches it from behind. 

Just so the eye is at fault in its estimate of the 
bulk of the elephant. Even the keeper of a very 
famous one was deceived, and rated the height of his 
favourite at from fifteen to twenty feet, while its real 
altitude was only ten feet, as was proved by actual 
measurement. Indeed, the estimate that people form 
of the height of certain objects is analogous to the 
reports given by anglers of the weight of the fish 
which they hooked — but could not catch. What a 
sad thing it is to be brought under the dominion of 
rule and compass! — and how heartily is not this 
regret seconded by sundry young poets, whose exu- 
berance of fancy is rather detrimental to the exact 
measurement of their lines and quantity of their 
syllables. 

We have now seen a little of elephants in their 
wild state, and a little of them as they appear when 
domesticated; so we will now learn how they are 
changed from the wild to the tame sphere of exist- 
ence. In the first place, it may be stated that very 
many of the elephants who may be seen in various 
oriental and other countries, were bom in the woods, 
and were not converted to the use of man until they 
had attained their full growth. That an animal so 
powerful should be thus subdued after it has had 
time to be hardened in all its wild habits, is most 
wonderful, and is a feat which can only be com- 
pared with the rapid catching and breakmg of the 
wild horses by the Grauchos of America, as has been 
already related in a former volume. But even the 
spirited and skilful management of the Gaucho is 
quite thrown into the shade by the daring and inge- 
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nuity requisite for entrapping the huge elephant in 
the full pride of its life and strength, and bringing it 
in a very few days under the full subjection of such 
comparatively weak creatures as mankind. 

There are two modes employed for attaining this 
end. In one case, the elephants are taken in a mass, 
of all sizes and of all ages ; while in the other case, 
fine animals are selected from the herd, and captured 
singly. I will first give a brief description of the first 
met hod, where the elephants are taken m the "keddah." 
The reader will not fail to notice the art of man, in 
causing the number of the animals to be the principal 
means of capturing them. 

When a herd of elephants has been discovered, the 
hunters surround them, and by constant shouting 
and firing, drive them, until they have all assembled 
in a compact body. The animals are then prevented 
from moving by a circle of fire drawn round them, 
which is almost as efiectual a fence as the strongest 
inclosure. Having thus brought the elephants toge- 
ther, the next business is to catch them all. This 
must be done on the net principle ; only for such ani- 
mals a net of no ordinary description must be. used. 
Accordingly, the net is formed principally of living 
trees ; and as the net cannot be brought to the ele- 
phants, the elephants are brought to the net. 

This net, or " keddah," as it is called, is a huge 

Sound, whose sides are, if possible, formed of the still 
viae trees, connected with each other by huge beams. 
The keddah is divided into several chambers, the first 
of which will contain a large herd of elephants, while 
the last is barely large enough to hold one, and not 
wide enough to permit it to turn round. 

The fiery circle is now broken at the point nearest 
to the keddah, and the terrified animals take advan- 
tage of the opening, and dash through it. Whenever 
they begin to leave the road to the keddah, the 
hunters drive them back with shouts and flame ; and at 
last they are safely lodged in the first and largest cham- 
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ber, which has been so masked with branches, that 
the frightened elephants did not detect the wall. A 
concealed door is now dropped across the entrance, 
and fortified with beams, like the sides. The elephants, 
on finding themselves ensnared, become verj furious, 
and seeing that they are cut off from retreat, rush 
forwards to the only opening visible, which leads the 
herd into the second chamber, the entrance of which 
is instantly secured behind them. The poor animals 
are allowed no rest, but are urged on until they enter 
the third chamber, which is also barred when the last 
elephant has entered. The rage of the imprisoned 
animals is now at its height, and they make repeated 
charges at the palisades, but are driven back by large 
fires lighted before them, and by the shouts of the 
hunters. The successful hunters now build a number 
of huts round the keddah, and keep watch over the 
imprisoned herd for several days, allowing the ele- 
phants no food, but giving them plenty of water, 
which is conducted through the keddah in a small 
rivulet. 

After the elephants have suffered the pangs of 
hunger for a few days, some food is placed in the 
narrow passage that leads from the last chamber, and 
the door opened. One of the elephants now rushes 
out to partake of the food, and is instantly imprisoned 
by beams dropped across the passage. His struggles 
are useless now, for he can neither turn round, nor 
advance, nor recede. He is allowed to vent his rage 
as he best can, and when his fury has abated from 
sheer exhaustion, the hunters tie his legs together 
and envelop him with cordage. In this crippled condi- 
tion he is allowed to leave the keddah, when two 
strong tame elephants take possession of him, and 
lead him between them to a convenient spot, where 
he is tied firmly to the trees and left to himself. 
His rage now returns with tenfold fury ; but it is all 
in vain ; and after he has fasted for several days, his 
future keeper brings him some food. If he will not 
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take it qnietly, the food is ref ased ; and so he is at 
last led to receive the keeper as his friend, and soon 
learns to obey him in eyer3rthing. 

'Formerly, the elephants used to be brought to sub- 
jection bj long starvation ; but the opposite course of 
conduct is now observed. They are tied as little as 
possible ; for it was found that the animals often cut 
their ankles severely by their struggles against the 
ropes with which they were bound. The temper of 
the elephant was ofben seriously injured by his chafing 
at the confinement to which he was subjected ; and 
this irritability of disposition frequently hung by him 
all his life, making him rather untractable, and some- 
times dangerous. The native hunters would, in all 
probability, have gone on for many years in the prac- 
tices which they had learned from their forefathers, 
and the alterations which have been made were sug- 
gested and carried out by Europeans. By the present 
mode of keddah-hunting, the animal is rendered 
much more gentle in temper; while much of the 
expense in servants, food, &c., is saved. 

As the keddah is a very large edifice, it cannot be 
constructed in a hurry, nor can the hunters build one 
wherever thev may see a herd. Frequently, the herd 
is surrounded by the hunters at thirty or forty miles' 
distance from the keddah, and the animals have to be 
driven all that distance before they even come near 
the entrance of the huge trap. Several days are 
sometimes employed in the mere work of bringing the 
elephants to the keddah ; for they do not move very 
peaceably, but often make frantic rushes at various 
points of the fiery circle, and have to be driven back 
again. This necessarily consumes time, and leads to 
a halt of the whole hunt. Sometimes, so many ele- 
phants charge at one spot, that their impetus is not 
to be resisted, and they break through the lines of 
link-bearers and matchlock-men. When such a mis- 
fortune happens, there is an end of the whole hunt ; 
for the rest of the inclosed animals follow their com- 
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panions, and set off with such rapidity, that the entire 
herd has ofben been known to escape. Directly that 
the accident has happened, watchmen on i^e sur- 
rounding hills give some preconcerted signals, and 
the hunters try to form a new cirdLe. Even if suc- 
cessful, the work is all begun again, with the addi* 
tional difficulty, that the elephants ^are wilder and 
more immanageable than before, and having once 
succeeded in breaking through the Hne, they will 
very probably try the same plan a second time ; for 
they are very good reasoners, and such an obvious 
conclusion would not be likely to escape them. 

The other method of capture is rather a curious 
one. It often happens that solitary male elephants 
wander about,. and do considerable mischief. These 
animals are almost invariably splendid (»*eatures, and 
are therefore eagerly sought for. But to see a wild 
elephant is one thing, and to catch him is another : 
so, in order to secure these wandering hermits, they 
are forced to follow a plan which shows the wisdom of 
human hermits in prohibiting any individuals of the 
opposite sex from visiting them. 

When a particularly fine specimen of these hermits 
has been seen, the hunters call to their aid two trained 
female elephants. On coming within view of the ex- 
pected prize, these clever animals begin to walk slowly 
towards him, grazing quietly as they proceed, just as 
if they meant nothing at all, but were only out for a 
morning's stroll. Presently they come up with the 
victim, and enter into conversation with him ; that is, 
into elephant conversation, of course. In the mean 
time, the hunters are watching the proceedings, and 
when they find the attention of the elephant thoroughly 
taken up, they creep behind him, and tie all his four 
legs together with strong cords ; in which operation 
the two female elephants lend their assistance. If he 
is near a tree, the hunters tie him to it at once ; but 
if not, they bind his hind-legs with a strong cable, the 
end of which trails on the groimd behind him. The 
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two treacberoas elephantB then take their leave, and 
when the elephant attempts to follow them, be finds 
that Cupid's bonds are sometimes a reality, and not 
merely a metaphor. His fury at being thus deceived 
is excessive, and he stumbles along as he best can 
until be passes near a tree, round which the cable is 
immediately coiled by the hunters, and he is made a 
helpless captive. Sometimes, if he is very violent, the 
two femaleB come and beat him until he is quiet ; but 
the streiigth of the cordage is generally quite sufficient 
to restrain his fury. He is then left to starve for a 
few days, and when quite tamed down, is led away 
between his captcnrs and subjected to the usual course 
of discipline ; so that in a month or two from the 
time that he was roaming a free denizen of his 
native wilda^ he finds himself a patient and willing 
slave. 

It is rather remarkable that the tame elephants 
thus employed in the capture appear to enjoy the 
sport thoroughly, and exhibit the most consummate 
address in attaining their object. The same propen- 
sity may also be noticed in decoy-birds ; that is, those 
birds who are placed in cages round the fowler's nets, 
in order that their songs may entice other birds into 
the toils. The decoys exert all their powers, and 
quite seem to exult when they have been successful. 

These wonderful results could not be obtained if 
the captives were not furnished with that wonderful 
piece of apimal mechanics, the trunk — ^the snake-hand 
(an^matms), as Lucretius happily names it. The 
^Kaffirs are said to hold the trunk in great awe and 
honour, and travellers assert that when the Kaffirs 
have succeeded in destroying an elephant, their first 
proceeding is to cut of£ the trunk and solemnly inter 
it, exclaiming, '^ The elephant is a great lord,* and the 
trunk is his hand.*' The principal point in an ele- 
phant is a large and powerful trunk, and an animal 
deficient in this respect would not be. purchased by 
Asiatic or European. If the trunk is severed or badly 
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wounded, the animal is incapable of procuring food 
for itself, and must be fed by hand, while its power of 
suction is entirely gone, and it therefore is likely to 
suffer much from thirst. Such an animal is necessarily 
deprived of the greater part of its value. 

The elephant is therefore careful to keep his trunk 
well out of the way of danger, which he effects by 
rolling it up, just as a butterfly rolls up its proboscis, 
and packing it safely between the tusks, which defend 
it from all blows. So sensitive is this organ, that on 
more than one occasion the driver of a mad elephant has 
been enabled to keep off the animal's attacks by merely 
pricking its trunk with his driving-stick. The poor 
man was actually forced to sit for several days and 
nights continually upon the elephant's back, as he 
dared not dismount, lest the furious brute should turn 
on him ; but, even under these circumstances, he was 
able to keep off the trunk of the animal, which was 
constantly extended for the purpose of pulling him 
off its back and dashing him upon the ground. 

Once, in a tiger-hunt, the infuriated animal sprang 
upon one of the elephants, and made a bold attempt 
to climb over its head and attack the riders. It may 
be observed, that the tiger always seems to know that 
the riders, and not the animal, are its enemies, and 
directs its attacks accordingly. "Wounds, therefore, 
that are inflicted on the elephant are only casual mis- 
chances, for the tiger aims at the riders, merely clawing 
the elephant as it scrambles up its sides. On the 
present occasion, the tiger's talons were struck rather 
deeply into the elephant's proboscis, causing great 
pain and greater terror. The elephant shook oft' the 
tiger, turned round, and dashed off at full speed, 
attacking every living object in its way, whether ele- 
phant, horses, or men. The mahout or driver retained 
his presence of mind, and succeeded in blinding the 
animal's eyes with part of his dress. He then con- 
tinued to guide his unruly charge through a village, 
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wbere one of the riders saved himself by jumping 
upon the thatched roof of a house, while the other 
coolly retained his seat until the animal was tho- 
roughly wearied and again brought under the subjec- 
tion 01 the driver. 

The native hunters are fully impressed with the 
value of the trunk, and with the sagacity of the ani- 
mal possessing it, especially if such animals happen to 
be koomkies. Of their tales of elephant sagacity I 
give one, as related by Captain "Williamson : — 

" The reader will, I think, coincide in the opinion, 
that no species of deception, for the purpose of en- 
snaring wild animals, can be brought into comparison 
on the occasion. All else is trick or play ; whereas 
the conduct of the koomkie is an object of admiration, 
creating an interest not to be exceeded, and over- 
whelming our minds with an infinity of curious and 
intricate reflections. 

'' Mahouts are apt to deal in the marvellous, and 
their accounts must be received with caution. Sensi- 
ble of the hi^h estimation in which the understanding 
of elephants is held, they scruple not to invent nume- 
rous fables for the amusement of their wondering 
audiences, who eagerly devour them. Perhaps, after 
great frequency of detail, the inventor, by crediting 
his own invention, becomes a dupe to himself. How- 
ever, when they relate these wonders to Europeans, 
whom they well know to have more discrimination 
than the natives, and indeed to be on most subjects 
better informed, they ordinarily refrain from extremes, 
though they cannot withhold those extraordinary tales 
in which they (either as a matter of remote tradition, 
or which^ having been vouched for by friends, who 
had them from others, who were well acquainted 
with parties whose great-grandfathers were eyewit- 
nesses) have themselves an invincible belief. Yrom 
such strongholds no arguing, no reasoning, can force 
them ; for though^ in complaisance to their masters 
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or superiors, they may profess a change of sentiments, 
it is always in sach a way as to conirm the old dis- 
tich, that 

'He thftt complies against his will. 
Is of his own opinion still.' 

I shall, however, venture to quote one of the numerous 
stories in circulation among the mahouts. It is so 
applicable to my subject, and though it may appear 
surprising, is so completely characteristic of the ani- 
mal in question, that I should feel rather deficient, 
were I to omit rfc. In truth, my own experience re- 
specting the sagacity, wantonness, and cunning of- 
elephants, rather impels me to credit than to negative 
the anecdote. A gentleman bought ft female elephant 
at the sale of a deceased person'^ effects, not having 
the least idea that she was a koomkie, which to him 
wotdd not have been any recommendation, as he was 
not a dealer in that branch. He resided for a short 
time at the place of sale, and repeatedly refused hand- 
some offers for his late purchase, to obtain which 
many persons seemed desirous ; but finding him igno- 
rant of her qualifications, all carefully kept secret on 
the subject, lest a knowledge of them might cause 
him to overrate an animal that each hoped at some 
time to obtain. The mahout, equally anxious to get 
out of a line replete with danger, and more willing to 
be in the service of a gentleman than with dealers, 
both on account of better wages and legs drudgery, 
carefully forbore to reveal the value of the elephant 
to his master. One morning, Lutchmee Pearree, 
which was the elephant's name, was not to be found. 
I'or several days no intelligence could be obtained 
respecting the truant ; and, in fact, she ^as given 
over as lost, under the supposition that she had 
strayed into the neighbouring jungles and joined 
with the wild herds; thus no prospect remained of 
recovering her, unless by chance with others in a 
keddah. Conceiviag their hopes were at an end, the 
many who had offered to purchase her did not scruple 
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to reveal as to her being a koomkie ; and, as is com- 
mon on such oecasions, they joined in lamenting the 
loss of so very valuable an animal. However, about 
a v^eek affcer, Lutchmee made her a{>pearance at her 
pickets ; and being secured, was accoutred, and her 
master went on her to take a ride. He happened to 
proceed towards the skirt of a very heavy grass jungle, 
into which Lutchmee frequently attempted to turn, 
but was as often prevented by the mahout, who, as well 
as the master, suspected that she had become rather 
wild, and might prove dangerous* . At length Lutch- 
mee became quite relative, and, in defiance of all con- 
trol, doished into the jungle ; nor did she stop, until 
arriving at a thick patch of timber trees. To the 
utter astonishment of her terrified burthen, a large 
male was discovered, round whose fore-legs the iron 
chain, with which Lutchmee was ordinaruy fastened 
during the night at her pickets, was twined so as to 
secure her prize in the most complete manner." 

Captain Willi^^mson expressly states that he does 
not vouch for the accuracy of this statement, but 
merely gives the tale as he heard it from the drivers ; 
in fact, he rather expresses a doubt about it. I have, 
however, transferred it to my pages, a^ showing the 
estimation in which 'well-trained animals are held by 
the Hindoos. 

There is also another i^ode of elephant-hunting, 
whieh is not so often adopted, on account of its danger. 
In this ease, , the . hunters provide themselves with 
trained elephants and plenty of rope, and boldly 
charge a herd at once, vanquishing them by main 
force, and cairying them off bound. But this is not 
so successful a method as the two previously men- 
tionedj besides being a very dangerous business. 
Some must inevitably get away, and others are often 
so severely wounded as to be useless, while the finest 
animals are the most likely to make their escape. A 
medical gentleman resident at Segouly has most kindly 
transmitted to me a despription of an elephant-hunt 
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of whicli he was an eye-witness. His account had 
another point of interest; for in it is recorded another 
accomplishment of Jung Sahadoor, the Nepaulese 
amhassador, with the glitter of whose jewellery all 
London was so daszled a year or-two ago. The follow* 
ing narrati?e is*an extract fromiiis letters — 

SegouiiT, Nbfal, jMn, 1«#, 1852. 

" . . . On my way down here, I joined the king of 
Nepal and Jung Bahadoor, for a few days, on an ele- 
phant-catching excursion. The jungle was too high 
and d^ise to enahle us to see any tigers ; hut the wild- 
elephant catching was very fine -and exciting sport. 
We were rather imfortunate with them, as out of nine 
wild dephantS'Who were driven down into a large in- 
closed valley, with the outlets and inlet passages stock- 
aded, the largest of -the herd, an oldmale^was so fierce 
and-unmanageahle that he was ohliged to he shot: 
he could not possihly he secured hy ropes. He must 
have received a^ couple of hundred halls in his head 
and hody hefore he dropped mortally -wounded. 

" Of the others, another got strangled in the con- 
test, while securing her; a third hanged herself during 
the night after her capture, in her vain attempt to 
escape; three more- were so young- «S' to he of little 
value ; only three were fairly secured whose size and 
age make them* vakiahle. However, the sport was 
equally exciting to me, perhaps more "So, from these 
mishaps. It was very curious to watch Jung riding 
on the tame elephant's hare hack, busily occupied in 
adjusting with his own h^ids the ropes round the 
necks of the wild elephants^ a matter of considerable 
difficulty and no little danger^ but he4s a fine fellow, 
and the greater the danger, the more he enjoys it. In 
securing one of them, the contest was very severe. 
One elephant charged the other with his tusks, and 
by sheer force knocked him' fairly ower on to his side 
on the ground, sending his rider over his head (who 
escaped merely with bruises, hy some miracle). He 



then rolled on him, gored him, and would certainly' 
have killed him, and strangled another, had he not at 
last been driven off by the continued fire of volley 
after volley of musketry (without ball, of course) close 
against him, and on all sides. 

" The whole batch, tame and wild ones, then rushed 
into a deep river close by, where it was a splendid 
sight to see them swimming, fighting, diving, plunging, 
kicking, and bellowing in a most frantic manner ; the 
mahouts (the riders on the tame ones) sticking to 
them like monkeys, and dexterously taking the op« 
portunity of the confusion to secure the dreaded 
noose round their necks. 

" One of the wild elephants ^in the struggle got half- 
drowned, and then entirely strangled ; she just stag- 
gered to the shore, and- then dropped dead without a 
struggle. It'Was really quite pi^us to see her poor 
little young one, about ten days old ; she kept vmlk- 
ing round the body, pushing, it, and trying to coax her 
dead mother to rise up ; then uttmng the most heart- 
rending cries, and4ying down by her side, as it were 
to comfort her. 

" Wh«Q the contest -waff over, and 4^e other ele- 
phants, tame ones, were brought up near the corpse, 
the poor little thing, Iv^ith the mosi indignant, though, 
of course, unavailing valour^ charged onfall sides at 
any elephant who- can» neu*, determined-) evidently, 
to defend its mother, even though dead, to the last. 
The tame ones of course were too sagacious to hurt it 
with their tusks/ and looked on with the -most curious 
air of pity and 'Contempt^ as they gradually, despite 
its violent' struggles, pushed it away from its mother 
to a place wherO' it could be properly ^secured and 
taken-care ofr -Eeally its- moans >and endeavours to 
remain with 4ts mother were quite affecting. It is 
too young' to be^weanedwithsatetyj-and wills probably 
die; at least. I am very much afraid so. I shall 
always feel an* interest in the poor little animal 
in future> should it live: it was so devotedly and 
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beroieally brave ; never attempting to leave its tnathe^ 
in order to procure its own escape, which it might 
easily have done unseen during the confusion." 

The slip-noose with which elephants are thns caught 
is called a phauTiy and is made of a very soflb kind of 
hemp, which is also mnch used in the manufacture of 
the enormous nets in which wild deer and other large 
game are captured. The mode of using the phami is 
very like that employed by the gauchos in throwing 
the lasso. The elephant's trunk would seem to be 
an impediment to the fall of the noose over the neek, 
were it not that the elephant instinctively rolls np the 
trunk on feeling it touched by the rope, and. so lets 
the noose slip over its neck. The wild elephant is 
usually caught by two phauns at the same time, each 
being fastened, to a tame elephant, so that the captured 
animal is held tight between the two, and cannot 
escape. If he pulls too hard, he gets- strangled, and 
cannot move until the noose is slackened, which is 
done by means of another rope affixed to it for that 
especisd purpose ; so. that at last he is entirely beaten, 
and being brought near a tree, is tied there, and 
treated just as if he had been taken by the koomkies, 
or trained female elephants. 

The jerks which are inflicted upon ihe tame ele- 
phants are very severe, and would toss a rider fairly 
out of a howdah^. which cannot be used for this mode 
of hunting. 

An officer resident in India contrived a very unique 
apparatus for hunting with the phaun. He got a large 
porter-cask, and fastened it firmly to the back of the 
elephant with ropes, beams, and chains ; and having 
placed in it a seat and a goodly supply of pistols and 
shorten^ed muskets, he was about as safe as a man 
could well be ; for an elephant might je:i^ hard enough 
before he shook a man out of a porter-cask. How- 
ever, the major was once shaken out. . He had rather 
unwisely chased a very powerful male elephant, who 
was stronger than the one on whom he rode. When 
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the cord was tightened, the animal gare such a pull, 
that be jerked the major's elephant fairly off his legs, 
and capsized bin., brmging major, porter-cask, and 
muskets all to the ground in one grand crash; in- 
deed, had not the enraged elephant been more intent 
in charging those of his own species, the major's 
hunting days would hare ended, together with his 
porter-cask. 

If the elepbant is caught in a pitfall, as is some- 
times the case, a European hunter, unaccustomed to 
the sport, would find himself rather more puzzled in 
his attempt to get the elephant out of the pit, than 
he was in his work of inducing the animal to &11 in. 
But the native hunter manages to extricate the ele- 
phant easily enough, after it has become tolerably 
calm. The pit answers the purpose of an exercising- 
house; for the captor keeps it there until he has 
taught it to obey orders. He then throws into the 
pit a number of bundles of the thick jungle grass, 
which the imprisoned animal arranges beneath its 
feet, until it is raised so high that it can step up out 
of the pit. The same mode is employed for the extri- 
cation of elephants which have stuck fast in deep 
mud ; an event of rather common occurrence, as the 
peculiarly shaped foot and leg of the animal easily 
sink in a sofb material. 

When an elephant finds himself thus sinking, and 
has made up his mind not to exhaust himself by 
struggles, he throws himself on his side, and waits 
until his keeper can come to his assistance. The 
keeper gives him some bundles of the jungle grass, and 
the sagacious animal pushes them under the mud with 
his trunk, until he can place one of his fore feet 
upon them. This is done until a sufficient number of 
bundles has been sunk to give the fore legs a tolerably 
firm footing. Having satisfied himself that he has 
removed all danger forward, he takes the next bundles 
and arranges them under his body, pushing them as 
jiear his hind legs as possible. When he has thus 
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awkward, and lumbering. But in reality the step of 
tbe elephant is not without some grace ; it is a bold, 
free, sweeping pace, each foot being placed on the 
ground so gently as to be inaudible. The apparatus 
by which an animal weighing seven thousand pounds 
or so can step as noiselessly as a cat, is remarkably 
beautiful. The foot of the elephant is formed on 
much the same principle as the hoof of the horse. 
The foot itself is placed in a kind of homy shoe, 
which serves a double purpose; first, in defending 
the tender foot from the ground, and secondly, in form- 
ing a series of springs, by which the shock of the step 
is broken. The interior of the hoof, on which the 
foot rests, is composed of innumerable homy plates, 
resting upon each other at their edges, but sughtly 
diverging towards the interior. 

It is a pity that this noble animal should be used 
for any purposes that do not benefit the human race, 
by whose reasoning powers it has been brought under 
subjection. It has, nowever, often been used as an 
executioner, and will exactly obey the commands of 
its master, either ending at once the life of the con- 
demned criminal, or prolonging his tortures until the 
keeper chooses to give the word that should end at 
once his life and his pain. The mode of destruction 
is usually by placing one foot on the head and the 
other on the abdomen of the culprit. 

" I hold it the most useful quality of my pen," says 
Sir Walter Scott, '' that it can speedily change from 
grave to gay, and from description and dialogue to 
narrative and character." Following his example, 
after giving a few pages to the gravity of description, 
I will now change to the gayer kind of writing, and 
refresh the mind of the reader with a narrative which 
has the superior advantage of coming from the pen of 
an actor in the scene. The country where the follow- 
ing event took place is Ceylon, and the accoimt of the 
elephant-hunt is very valuable, as it corroborates in 
several places the descriptions that have been given 

E 
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by other writers of the habits of the elephant in a 
wild state. 

" "We leisurely skirted the hills, proceeding towards 
the summit, and advancing in the same direction as 
the road which wound round its base. From our 
new position, we had a fine view of the country 
around. The coolies were just visible at a consider- 
able distance ahead ; fear or laziness evidently pre- 
venting them from advancing with any rapidity, we 
were on the point of mounting to resume our journey, 
when Hofer called my attention to a strange commo- 
tion in the jungle at a little distance from the coolies, 
who were flying from it in all directions. In another 
moment, we saw a large tusk-elephant emerging from 
the thicket, and making directly for the little party. 

*' A more formidable thing than a charge from an 
enraged elephant can scarcely be imagined. His 
trunk elevated in the air, whilst he trumpets forth 
loudly his rage or hatred, he shuffles his huge carcass 
along, at a pace more rapid than any one would con- 
ceive possible, when regarding the unwieldy bulk of 
the animal alone. The bushes bend before him as he 
advances ; the branches of the trees snap off with 
sharp, rapid reports ; the animals in the neighbouring 
jungle, alarmed at the danger, hoot, whoop, scream, 
cry, bellow, and roar to the utmost, in suarm or in 
anger ; and the whole welkin rings with the commo- 
tion. 

" Our baggage was of course flung down in all 
directions by the coolies, as they made for the nearest 
trees. The elephant paused for a moment over the 
articles strewn in his way, — but only for a moment, — 
and, hurling a portmanteau high into the air, advanced 
as before, bellowing madly. The natives are, of course, 
expert climbers; so that, ere he approached, all the 
coolies had made their way into the trees, and ap- 
peared to be perfectly safe ; all but one, who had still 
a leg within reach of the monster's trunk when he 
aj)proached the tree in which the unfortunate man^ 
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paralyzed by fear no doubt, was climbing. To the 
otliers who surrounded him, and to us from thjB brow 
of the neighbouring hill, it appeared that the man 
was sufficiently high in the tree to prevent his being 
caught and dragged down by the infuriated animal. 
Whether he was so caught, however, or was only 
struck, and fell through excessive fear, certain it is, we 
soon saw him fall backwards on the uplifted head of 
the elephant ! In a moment, the body of the unfor- 
tunate man was whirling high in the air, and at length 
descended with a frightful thump upon the ground, 
only to be trampled immediately afterwards into a 
shapeless mass ! 

'* His success in this instance, which was aU the work 
of a moment or two, appeared but to increase the fury 
of the monster. He rushed at the tree nearest to 
him, into which two of the little band had climbed, his 
broad forehead coming with thundering force upon the 
trunk, and shaking it in every twig. He struck and 
dug at it with his tusks; he grasped it with his trunk; 
retreated to a little distance, and made another assault 
with his broad heavy forehead, butting as a ram would 
do against an antagonist ; again was the tree shaken, 
every leaf quivering violently, but no sign of tumbling 
about it : a slight list to one side was the only per- 
ceptible result ; its occupants holding on for life all 
the time, and shouting violently in the extremity of 
their fear, or in the vain hope of frightening the animal 
away. 

" Whilst all this was proceeding, we were reloading 
the discharged barrels of our rifles, and, having 
mounted, drew off the attention of the elephant from 
the coolies by shouting, as we awaited him on our 
vantage-ground on the brow of the hiU. No sooner 
did the enemy perceive us, than he turned away from 
the tree, which he seemed intent on bringing down, 
and made directly for the spot on which we were 
drawn up ready to receive him — our grooms having 
climbed high into the largest tree in our vicinity. 

s2 
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We were aware that firing at random, or at any great 
distance, was useless, and that our only chance of 
bringing him down lay in the accuracy of our aim, 
and his proximity when we fired. We therefore 
awaited his approach with what calmness we could. 
Before the elephant had come within range, however, 
* Uncle Toby,' my excellent steed, took fright at the 
dreadful picture before him, and, starting off, bore me 
with frightful rapidity down the steepest part of the 
hill's side. What became of Hofer I did not then 
know, although I heard the clear ring of his rifle 
behind me, as I was borne triumphantly down the 
bank. His horse, as I subsequently learned, had 
behaved admirably well, never swerving in the least 
until he had fired. His ball, we afterwards discovered, 
had entered the left eye, and must have given excru- 
ciating pain, but was not fatal. Hofer then wheeled 
round his horse, and followed me down the declivity — 
aware that the elephant, from the great weight of its 
head, is unable to go down a steep hill with any 
rapidity. There was this difference, however, between 
us, that whilst Uncle Toby had the bit clenched in 
his teeth, and was perfectly unmanageable from exces- 
sive fear, Hofer' s horse was completely in hand, and 
he could do with him what he pleased. The elephant 
laboured after us, blood streaming from his eye, and 
his whole appearance indicating excessive fury and 
intense pain. When I had now nearly reached the 
base of the hill — our enemy having been left far 
behind — my horse, in his wild gallop, threw his fore 
legs into a little swamp, where they sank deeply. I 
was thrown far away over his head, whilst he rolled 
helplessly on his side. I was not hurt ; but the loss 
of a moment might have been the loss of my life ; so, 
jumping up, I grasped my rifle more firmly than ever, 
and stood upon the defensive. 

*' A moment of intense interest to both of us suc- 
ceeded ; life or death hung upon the issue ; for the 
elephant, having witnessed the accident, left the pur- 
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suit of Hofer, and directed his steps towards me. 
There might have been time to climb into a tree, but 
I did not make the attempt, my whole mind being 
on fire with the earnest desire to bring down the 
monster. 

" Hofer, seeing what had happened, drew up his 
horse on the hill's side. The elephant, still advancing, 
soon came in a line with him — his left, and now 
blind side, being turned towards him. Seeing that 
he was not obs^red, Hofer dismounted, and pro- 
ceeded to take aim immediately behind the shoulder^ 
blade, as the animal laboured heavily along. Precisely 
at the moment when I discharged both barrels fuU 
into the broad forehead, Hofer*s ball penetrated his 
side. A momentary check to the animal's progress 
seemed the only result of this double fire at the 
instant. He advanced twenty paces or so further, 
and then fell headlong to the earth, turning over 
gradually on his right side, and beating the ground 
ineffectually with his trunk. 

" Uncle Toby had only just left the spot a few 
minutes before, to scamper wildly away on the road 
that we had come, where the elephant now lay ex- 
tended before us, an occasional convulsive twitching 
of one of his legs, or of his trunk, the only failing 
symptoms of life. The huge mass of his body stood 
lugher than my chest, as he lay thus helplessly where 
he had fallen, making an occasional but inefiectual 
efibrt to lift his head off the marsh, in which it was 
half-imbedded." 

Many other incidents are recorded by Mr. Knighton, 
the author of the preceding account; and I much 
regret that my limited space will not permit me to 
insert a few more extracts. 

The elephant is one of the few animals who like 
intoxicating liquids. The orang-outang and many 
monkeys will drink beer, or even wine, but the ele- 
phant prefers spirits; in fact, an elephant can be 
induced to do almost anything by a bribe of spirits. 
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In India, tbe principal intoxicating spirit is arrack ; 
and bj judicious administration of this stimulant, the 
keepers have taught their elephants to do the most 
wonderful feats* A rather remarkable circumstance 
occurred quite lately, which showed the partiality 
exhibited by the elephant for wine. 

An elephant was travelling near Wales, and was 
placed for the night in a stable. Next morning, the 
stable was empty, and the door open. The proprietor 
was greatly astonished, because elephants are not 
quite so easily stolen as horses, and, moreover, a 
stranger would not be likely to persuade an elephant 
to stir. Messengers were immediately despatched on 
every side ; but the day wore away, and no elephant 
could be found, or had even been seen. The case 
now began to wear rather a mysterious aspect, for it 
hardly seemed possible that so conspicuous an animal 
could have escaped observation. A lion or a tiger 
might have concealed itself, but nothing less than a 
haystack would conceal an elephant, and not ttlen, 
unless he got under it. But the mystery was at 
length accidentally solved. Towards evening, a ser- 
vant was sent to get some wine out of the cellar, and 
to his great astonishment the missing animal was 
seen very snugly reposing among the bottles, and 
evidently quite satisfied with his position. He had 
actuallv walked up the great stairs leading to the door 
of the hotel, through the hall, and, finally descended 
into the wine-cellar ; led there, I presume, by the scent 
of the wine. However, there the animal was, and 
would not stir without considerable persuasion. 

The elephant is a good swimmer, and, like most 
good swimmers, is passionately fond of the water. 
On a hot day, the elephants will often sink their 
bodies entirely below the surface, only permitting the 
extremity of their trunks to be above the surface. In 
this attitude they will remain all day, as they gain two 
great advantages: comparative coolness, and escape 
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from those horrid mosquitoes, against whose efforts 
even the thick hide of the elephant is not a sufficient 
protection. For the same purpose, the elephants often 
roll themselves in the mud, in order that, when it has 
dried on their bodies, it may serve as a shield against 
their tiny but dreaded- foes. Indeed, no one can have 
an idea of the annoyance . caused by these winged 
pests, until they visit the country which they in- 
fest; and then they are disposed to think that the 
traveller was far from exaggerating when he said, 
that when he buried himself in the earth, and put a 
copper 4}oiler over his head,- the mosquitoes turned it 
into a colander. 

Sometimes the propensity for> sinking the body is 
most inconveniently brought into play. It often 
happens that elephants have to bear their riders 
across rivers, whetheii in pursuit of game, or merely 
for the purpose of crossing on a journey. In such 
cases, the elephant is rather apt to sink himself to 
the bottom, and leisurely march along, only keeping 
the end of his trunk above the surface, for the purpose 
of respiration. The driver and the riders are thus 
considerably inconvenienced, especially when they 
have guns and ammunition with- them. This is one of 
the few occasions on which elephants are disobedient 
to their mahouts ; for as long as the animal can walk 
on the bed of the stream, he declines swimming, and 
will not raise himself to the surface until the water 
becomes too deep for his trunk to reach above the 
level of the water. The riders are forced either to 
swim or 'to stand up on the saddle, and hold on as 
they- best can by means of the ropes that hang from 
the fastenings. 

The elephant is- also very fond of drawing up a 
volume of water with his trunk, and squirting it over 
his body. If there is no water, he will do so with 
dust ; and the two elephants that exhibit at Franco ni's 
Circus, at Paris, constantly pick up the sawdust that 
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covers the arena, and throw it over theip bodies, send- 
ing no small portion over the velvet seats that surround 
the arena. 

When the elephant can get no water with which to 
bathe his body, and is distressed by the power of the 
sun, he is enabled to supply its place partially with 
his own saliva, which he can squirt over his body in a 
sufficient quantity to cause some little coolness oy the 
evaporation. It is only a substitute for the proper 
supply of water, but it has some effect, notwith- 
standing. 

Speaking of Parisian elephants reminds me of a 
trick that an elephant at the Jardin des Plantes was 
accustomed to play towards those who came to see it 
bathe. The animal was accustomed to immerse itself 
in the water until nothing but the end of its trunk 
was visible. Those who came «ip after the elephant 
had disappeared were not very likely to notice the 
inch or two of trunk above the surface of the water, 
that was the only indication of the submerged ele- 
phant. Just when they were all watching the stable- 
door, and anxiously waiting for its appearance, the 
elephant was accustomed to blow a copious shower of 
water into the air, and often deluged many of the 
bystanders. At last the trick became known, and the 
spectators would watch for the approaching shower, 
and run away directly they saw the water issuing from 
the animal's trunk. The' elephant seemed to enjoy 
the fun amazingly, and used to get out of the water 
in a hurry, in order to amuse himself with the scatter- 
ment caused among the good-humoured Parisians. 
There are several stories current respecting the man- 
ner in which elephants have deluged those who had 
offended them ; but they are so well known, that I 
shall not relate them. 

The elephant is easily guided by its keeper, either 
when he is seated on its neck — which is thought to be 
the easiest part of the animal, as partaking less of the 
peculiar swinging movement — or when walking by the 



creature's side. A sign, a word, or eyen a look, is 
all that is required; and although the keepers do 
carry a hooked piece of iron, it is rarely used, except 
just to touch either side of the elephant's head, as an 
indication of the route to he pursued. 

In general, however, the hooked iron, known as the 
haunkus, is only used for directing the elephant to 
relax or accelerate his pace, or to lie down ; while the 
orders for turning to either side are given by a pres- 
sure of a foot under the elephant's ear — the pressure 
being made on the opposite side to that which the 
animal is intended to take. The command to accele- 
rate the pace is given by pressing the point of the 
haunkus slightly forward, while a perpendicular pres- 
sure on the head with the hilt of the instrument tells 
the animal to lie 4own. Many elephants are rather 
impatient while being laden, and are anxious to get 
up again. In such a case, the driver retains his seat 
on the animal's neck, and continues the pressure of 
the haunkus upon its forehead ; and should it still be 
restless, a man stands upon one of its fore legs, which 
are stretched out before it, and keeps the point of a 
spear slightly pressed on the limb until the lading is 
completed. 

With all its good-nature, and all its docility, the 
elephant is a very vindictive animal, ^d seldom for- 
gets an injury, especially if it also feels itself insulted. 
One of my friendi insulted, in some way, one of the 
elephants at the Zoological Gardens — I believe by 
offering it an apple and then taking it away, or some 
such trick. The elephant displayed no resentment, 
and my friend went away. After strolling about the gar- 
dens, he came back again, and as he was going towards 
the elephants, he was stopped by one of the keepers, 
who told him to get out of the way of the large ele- 
phant as fast as he could, for it had got a heap of 
stones and brickbats ready for him, and that if he did 
not want to have them thrown at him, he. had better 
remain out of the animal's reach. It was quite true. 
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for the elephant had piled up six v or eeven tolerably 
large stones in a convenient place, and would proba- 
bly have used these -most effectually if it had had a 
chance. 

There was one case of this hurling propensity exhi- 
bited in a country town in England, where an elephant 
was irritated by eating a 4arge quantity of hot ginger- 
bread nuts,,. given to it by a silly fellow whose ideas 
of wit lay in .practical jokes. The elephant imme- 
diately handed its -bucket to ^the keeper, to ask for 
water; and after it had finished six bucketfuls, it 
hurled the empty vessel at the offender with such 
force of purpose, and with suoh truth of aim, that if 
he had not escaped &om the show just as the bucket 
was thrown, he would- have had very few opportunities 
of repeating his jokes. 

The elephant appeals to hafve a considerable appre- 
ciation for jokes, especially those of a practical kind. 
Like all practical jokers, it -has the very greatest 
objection to be made the object of a jest, although it 
displays some gratification in playing off one for the 
benefit of another party. The presence of water 
always makes an elephant very playful, and excites 
him to perform sundry odd feats rather at variance 
with his general gravity of demeanour. - Sometimes, 
when swimming over a river, the elephant, as has 
been already related) sinks- until the .poor mahout is 
forced to stand-on the saddle or to swim. Now and 
then the spirit of play 'is so predominant, that an 
elephant will disappear entirely for some time under 
the surface, leaving his driver floundering on the 
surface. If the mahout has offended the elephant in 
any way, the long lithe proboscis is sometimes curled 
round one his . legs^ and the mahout disappears for a 
few seconds, being plucked under, just aa^a hooked 
perch jerks a float. 

One elephant was of rather a peculiar temper. He 
knew the exact weight of the load which he ought to 
cany^ and if laden beyond his accustomed burden, 
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resolutely refused to stir, or if he did move, only 
wriggled his body about until he shook off the burden. 
On one occasion, an officer who was in command of a 
party tried in vain to load this elephant; and on 
seeing the whole burden tumble repeatedly on the 
ground, he at last lost his temper, and threw a tent-peg 
at the animal's head. The elephant took no imme- 
diate notice ; but a few days afterwards, he happened 
to meet the same officer, whom he picked up, and put 
among the branches of a large tamarind-tree which 
oyerhung the road, leaving him? to get down as he 
best comd, or to tumble off if he could not cling suf- 
ficiently tightly ta the boughs. The name of this 
elephant was a most tin appropriate one, namely, Pau- 
guly or Fool. Once, and once only, did this wise fool 
relax from his rule, and that was- in order to. relieve 
the injured foot- of another elephant, whose burden 
was too heavy. Paugul was a very fine felk)w, and 
was said by sev^al persons who have measured ^him 
to be twelve feet in height. The measurement was 
not very accurate, for the animal had an objection to 
the process ; and as he had such remarkable means of 
showing his displeasure, he was not much troubled. 

Another elephant, « female, was considerably an- 
noyed by the conduct of a boy^ about nine years of 
age, the son of her keeper. The elephant seems to 
have treated the- mischievous tricks of the boy much 
as a big mastiff overlooks and despises the barking of 
a little mongrel *puppy. -At last the boy became so 
tiresome, that the elephant determined> to put a stop 
to such proceedings ^ so she picked him up by the 
middle, rolled up her trunk with the terrified boy in 
the centre, and pressed him gently against her tusks. 
The po<» boy -was dumb with ^ fear; but- the elephant 
set up such a roar as brought the keeper to her side. 
When she saw him, she unrolled her trunk, and put 
down the boy on his legs by his father's side. I do 
not think that any one would envy that boy's feelings 
when the elephant's terrific roar resounded bo close 
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to his ears, and while he was in such a very unplea- 
sant position. 

The memory of the elephant is singularly tenacious. 
A lesson once learned is seldom forgotten, even though 
years may have passed away since it was last rehearsed. 
Xiven when a tamed elephant has escaped, and lived 
many years in the woods, the lessons of its keeper 
are still remembered ; the entire change of life, the 
return to its old scenes of savage existence, fail to 
erase from its memory those acts which it has been 
taught during the time that it passed in captinty. 
More than one instance has been known where a 
mahout, or elephant-keeper, has walked boldly up to 
an apparently wild animal, and ordered it to receive 
him on its neck, th^ animal giving instant obedience 
to the commands of the man whom it recognized as 
its former keeper. This is the more remarkable, be- 
cause it is a well-known fact, that when a civilized 
man is thrown, entirely into savage life, he speedily 
loses all his civilization, and in a very few years for- 
gets his country, his habits, and his language. 

It has even happened that an elephant has escaped 
and been recaptured a second time by a bold keeper. 
In one case, the animal was at first rather furious, 
but after receiving her former keeper on her lieck, 
became at once so subdued that, in the opinion of 
those present, she might have been employed in cap- 
turing some of her wUd companions. 

It would be quite useless for me to enumerate the 
various uses which elephants can be made to subserve, 
as there is hardly any description of labour which they 
may not be taught to perform, and to perform well ; 
for their reasoning powers are so highly developed, 
that they are capable of adapting their conduct to the 
exigencies of the moment, and of departing from the 
lesson which they have learned when circumstances 
may require such change. They also act in concert, 
just as if they fully understood the advantage of divi- 
sion of labour. In their own land they are quite 
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invaluable to the inbabitants, who would be sadly 
inconvenienced if they were to be deprived of the use 
of these powerful and sagacious animals. 

In recounting or reflecting on the enormous strength 
with which these creatures are endowed, and the extra- 
ordinary sagacity which enables them to direct their 
strength to the best advantage, one cannot fail to 
be struck with the complete fulfilment of the Scrip- 
ture narrative, that man should have dominion over 
every living thing. That a creature, such as is man 
in his natural state, feeble, weaponless, powerless, 
should be able to subdue a creature twenty times his 
own size, ferocious, armed, powerful ; that he should 
be capable of substituting for his own weakness the 
strength of his enormous slave ; that he should, with- 
out a weapon in his hand, vanquish his foes by the 
weapons of his servant ; that the powers of his mind 
should conquer the bodily powers of so huge a crea- 
ture ; — surely, no one could wish for a more decided 
proof of the divine origin of these sacred writings. 
Xone but the Creator of man and beast could have 
dictated such a sentence, because none but the Crea- 
tor of both could have insured the continual supre- 
macy of the weak over the strong. 

Every one who has examined an elephant is struck 
with the curious shape of the feet, which are large, 
almost round, and placed flat on the ground without 
any pastern, such as most animals possess. A mere 
external examination would lead one to suppose that 
the walk of so heavy a creature must be exceedingly 
stiff and awkward, and that the animal must feel 
considerably jolted at every step. In fact, the con- 
trast between the legs of a deer and an elephant re- 
minds one forcibly of that between a brewer's dray 
and a nobleman's caleche. Yet, although a spectator 
would imagine that a rider on the elephant's back 
must sufler a series of concussions like those endured 
by the barrels on the dray, such is not really the case, 
for the tread of the elephant is in reality quite soft, 
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and so far from inflicting a jolting on the rider, sub- 
jects him to a series of regular rollings, not unlike 
those caused by a cross sea on a ship, and sometimes 
with the same results to the traveller. 

The reason for this ease of step may be found in 
two peculiarities of formation ; one of the joints, and 
the other of the foot. On examining the legs of the 
elephant, it will be seen, that although there is no pas- 
tern, the knee-joint is placed so low that it perfectly 
supplies its place ; and on dissecting the foot, a most 
beautiful arrangement will be observed. 

The bones and flesh of the foot should be removed, 
the interior of the hoof carefully cleared from all ves- 
tiges of the soft substances, and, if possible, the hoof 
slowly dried ; the interior of the hoof will then be found 
to consist, not of a mere horny cup for the foot, but 
of a series of homy plates, amounting to many thou- 
sands in number, each placed at a little distance from 
the other, so as to form a most beautiful apparatus of 
springs. In fact, the caleche derives it superiority 
over the brewer's dray from precisely the same de- 
scription of springs as those which are found in the 
elephant's hoof; the only difference being, that the 
caleche has steel springs, which may rust and snap, 
while those of the elephant are horn, and cannot 
break. 

The same kind of apparatus is to be found in the 
hoof of a horse, and can easily be seen in the tanners' 
yards, where a hoof can be purchased at a low rate, 
ready cleaned. The springs are seen to greater ad- 
vantage in the hoof of the horse than that of the 
elephant, because the hoof is much higher in propor- 
tion to its width, and requires a more perceptible 
arrangement of springs. 

The formation of the elephant's foot is admirably 
adapted for its own soil ; and as long as it restricts 
itself to savage wilds, the animal treads lightly and 
fearlessly. But when it comes upon the track of 
civilized man — when it has to traverse roads covered 
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with the sharp angular inventions of Macadam — then 
its feet are unable to resist the effect of the unwonted 
substances. One of the elephants at Paris was so 
distressed by the rough reads, that the keeper was 
obliged to send for a shoemaker and have his charge 
fitted with twojpair of boots. The boots were made 
accordingly — not very fashionably, to be sure ; but 
they were made and worn ; and by their aid the ele- 
phmit was enabled to travel the remainder of his 
journey without injury. 

Although the elephant is a&aid to trust itself on 
loose ground or precipitous places, yet it can climb 
rocks which neither horses nor oxen could surmount, 
and which are not very accessible even to men. 
Whole herds are sometimes seen ascending exceed- 
ingly steep and dangerous eminences, under the 
guidance of one animal, who serves as their leader. 
The only rocks which elephants cannot endure are 
those of a crumbling nature, or where the hard rock 
is covered with loose soil. In the ascent, the trunk 
is of great service, not so much in affording a means 
of grasp by which the animal may haul itself up, but 
in feeling the ground and discovering the most secure 
footing. The mode by which the elephants descend 
from the rocks is ingenious, and closely resembles 
that employed by mules in their descent from the 
Andes. The leading elephant looks out for the best 
spot for the descent, and having foimd it, he sits 
dovm, just as a cat or dog sits, with his fore feet 
stretched out before him, and his hind legs gathered 
under his body. He then slides down the declivity, 
retarding his progress when necessary by resisting 
with his fore feet, by which means he can also alter 
his course if necessary. The entire herd follow the 
example of their leader, and descend to the plain 
below in security. 

I have already mentioned some of the accomplish- 
ments of this animal, and the public performances in 
which it has taken a share. Not only has it learned 
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to perform certain tricks of itself, but it has also been 
taught to take its part in a regular play, and to " go 
on " at its proper cue, with all the confidence of a 
yeteran actor. This is the more surprising, because 
every one who has been behind the scenes of a theatre 
during a performance must recollect the glare of the 
footlights, the constant bustle and hurry, the surging 
sound of the audience in front, the uneasy swaying of 
the boards, and the constant danger of losing the hair 
or eyes in one of the innumerable lamps that are fixed 
exactly where they are not expected. It is indeed 
extraordinary, that an animal so fearful of fire as the 
elephant should attain courage enough to face such a 
blaze of light, and go through its part with calmness 
and propriety. Still more is its conduct to be ad- 
mired, because the elephant is fastidious in the ex- 
treme respecting the place whereon he places his foot, 
and one cannot but wonder at the self-control which 
can induce him to trust his huge weight upon boards, 
and those boards not uniform in texture or level, but 
sloping, and pierced with all kinds of traps and other 
8tao;e contrivances, with names as odd as their uses. 

Yet, under all these disadvantages, elephants have 
been taught to appear on the stage and go through 
their performances quite steadily. It was, however, 
a difficult task to train them ; for they could not be 
induced for a long time to tread the boards at all, and 
not then, until they had proved almost every inch 
by the careful application of their trunks. 

One of these histrionic quadrupeds attained great 
fame at the Adelphi, in a piece where he was quite 
the dei^ ex machind of the ancient drama, and always 
contrived to be at hand when the hero was in despair. 
One of his feats consisted in helping the prince out of 
his dungeon-window, by going up to the window, re- 
ceiving the captive hero on his head, and letting him 
slide to the ground down his sloping back. It was 
very pretty to look at, and also makes a very pretty 
picture, which may be seen in one or two books ; only 
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one reflecMoa is inevitable — viz., that the agilitj wbicli 
permitted the captive to slide down the elephant's 
back, as if he were descending a Russian ice-mountaiu 
without a sledge, would have enabled him to drop 
from the same window to the ground, it not being 
above eight feet from the earth. 

However, it will not do to be too captious, and ihe 
elephant is quite as much to be admired as if the 
window were eighty feet from the ground, instead of 
eight. 

Bot it is not only on the modem stage that the 
elephant is celebrated as an actor ; for we have various 
accounts by the older writers of such performances. 
From them I select one rather quaint specimen of 
narrative, written originally in Latin, by an individual, 
who, having a soul above buttons, transforms his name 
from John Johnson of the vernacular into Johannes 
Johnsonus of the learned tongue. The entire title 
of the work is as follows : — 

"HISTOEY OF THE WONDEEFTJL 
THINGS OF NATUEE. 

WBITtEir BY JOHAlSriTEB JOHKBOmTS ; 

And nowxendred into English by a 

Person of Quality. 

^ As for its soul, writers set down great endow- 
ments that he hath. Christaphorua Acogta, who 
searched diligently the Host Indies^ writes things 
that are incredible of them. 'It is most certain,' 
saith he, ' that in the kingdom of Makibar they talk 
together, and speak with man's voice. There was,* 
saith he, ' in the city of Cochm an Elephant which 
carried things to the Haven, and laboured in seafaring 
matters ; when he was weary, the Gk)vemor of the 
place did force him to draw a Galley &om the Haven, 
which he had begun to draw, into the Sea: the £le^ 
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pha/rU refused it ; the Goyemor gave him good words^ 
and at last intreated him to do it for the King of 
Portugal, Hereupon (it is hardly credible) the 
Elephant was moved, and repeated these two words 
clearly, ' Hoo, Hoo/ which in the language of Malct^ 
bar is, I will, I wiU, and he presently drew the ship 
into the Sea.* 

" There was another example at Home, when Tibe'» 
riu8 was Emperor. 12 Elephants were brought into 
the Amphitheatre, in Cloaths that Players use, and 
first their Commander divided them into several 
places of the Circuit ; and so went they about easily 
as if they danced, and again when he spoak, they came 
together and danced in a round. Then they (which 
is a mad w^onder), as they were taught, sat down at 
Table, did eat and drink very modestly as if they had 
been men. They lay themselves very decently and 
reverently on the beds, and so sat at Table. Then, 
when the M'. gave the sign, they put forth their 
snouts to the Table, instead of hands, and take the 
meat very modestly, and tast of it ; no greediness or 
ravening was observed in them, none seemed to covet 
the greater or better part, nor did they catch one 
before the other when the boys that waited on them 
gave them the cup, and then by means of their trunk 
drank it jovially off, and they did sprinkle the remain- 
der of the Wine upon the standers by, and so made a 
noise as pot companions do." 

As to the refusal and subsequent compliance of the 
Malabar elephant, such a circumstance is not uncom- 
mon in other parts of the world, although perhaps 
the elephants may not announce their change of mind 
by saying " Hoo, Hoo." The ingenuity of making 
the elephant speak Malabar is only to be equalled by 
the imagination of the Arabs, who fancy that every 
beast speaks Arabic, pigs being especial scholars. 
More will be said in a subsequent page respecting 
this idea, which is certainly not very complimentary 
to the Arabic language. 
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It oflen happens that an elephant will for a long 
time refuse to obey the orders of his keeper, if the 
work is of a nature that he does not like. Some ele- 
phants are very obstinate, and persist in their refusal, 
while others can be brought over bj persuasion and 
kindness. A very curious example of such conduct 
occurred at Chittagong. In that aistrict the elephants 
are taught to pile up the firewood into regular stacks, 
and do so with a regularity that could not be exceeded 
by any human labourers. The logs are generally 
about five or six feet in length, and a foot or so in 
diameter. One very fine elephant utterly refused to 
perform this task, and continued to resist for two full 
years. The animal became at last so intractable that 
his owner offered him for sale ; but no one would buy an 
animal of such a temper. Tired out by his elephant's 
obstinacy, his owner gave up the point, and did not 
trouble the elephant any more about the logs. To 
his fi^reat astonishment, the animal suddenly became 
good-tempered, went of his own accord to the logs, 
and began to pile them with as much regularity as 
if he had been accustomed to the work as long as the 
other elephants, by none of whom was he exceeded in 
the manner of his work. 

The amount of food that is requisite to support and 
keep in proper health the enormous bulk of the ele- 
phant is necessarily very great indeed. In this coun- 
try, the average daily food of an elephant is one truss 
of hay, another of straw, a bushel of barley-meal and 
bran made into a mash, thirty pounds of potatoes, 
and six pails of water. This is his regular food, and 
is exclusive of all the cakes and apples given him 
during the day. Without calculating the wages paid 
to keepers, &c., the maintenance of an elephant is by 
no means trifling, and would necessarily be greater in 
India, where these animals grow to a larger size than 
is seen here. Indeed, when an individual is to be 
ruined in a gentlemanly manner, the approved method 
of doing so is to make him a present of an elephant. 

r2 
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He dares not refuse, or give it away, or sell it ; for 
that would be a deadly insult, and insults are not 
generally offered with impunity to people with dark 
fikins and plenty of soldiers. 

The unfortunate man is doomed ; for he has not 
only to keep the elephant, but to pay a train of at* 
tendants, to buy expensive clothing for the animal, 
and to procure abundance of jewellery wherewith to 
decorate its head and ears. So he is ruined accord* 
ingly, and not being permitted to share the animal 
with another individtud, is unable to follow the ex* 
ample of the showman, who, being in partnership with 
another in an elephant, thought the receipts did not 
come in fast enough, and threatened to shoot his 
half unless his partner purchased the entire animal. 

Now and then, we read in the papers of certain 
individuals enjoying the sport of a battue, and are 
much disgusted at the whole proceeding. Sometimes 
we read, with little less disgust, of a herd of deer 
being hemmed in, and deliberately shot to death by 
''sportsmen" in balconies, while a band performs 
pieces of music to enliven the sport. " Oh dear ! and 
oh dear!" I suppose^ is always played oh such 
occasions. 

But, while we recoil from the cowardly barbarity of 
such proceedings, we cannot but admire a sport almost 
similar, where the game is elephant, instead of par^ 
tridge or deer, and where a tiger or a leopard is quite 
as likely to be disturbed as a hare in England. There 
is, in such a case, no shooting timid and harmless 
animals from balconies, where a keeper loads th« 
rifles, and eau de Cologne neutralizes the ' smell of 
powder ; but each hunter plays a heavy stake, his life 
against his prey, and attacks the huge quarry in its 
own domains. Such a scene is related by Sullivan, in 
the following spirited passages : — 

" At 3 P.M., not having received any decided news 
from our trackers, we strolled about two miles to a 
large tank, and there sat down, in the hope that som^ 
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elephants might resort thither, to quaff their evening 
draught of muddy water. The tank was about three 
quarters of a mile across, and about two miles in 
length, of an oval shape. It was covered with lotus, 
and was filled rather with soft oozing mud and slime 
than water. 

"Sitting Sobinson-CruBoe-like on a rock, and 
watching the motions of a water-buffalo wallowing, 
we debated as to the possibility of crossing the tank, 
and came to the conclusion that it was quite impos- 
sible even for the lightest of the party to advance any 
distance without being completely immersed. Num- 
bers of deer, vdld hog, and buffalo came to the op- 
posite side to drink. These animals wandering about, 
utterly unconscious of the presence of man, the de- 
clining sun, lighting with its soft golden rays the 
interminable forest, and the tranquil aspect of the 
tank, rendered the scene one of quiet and attractive 
beauty, 

" ' As a servant earnestly desireth the shadow,' &c., 
so were we earnestly looking forward to the half-hour 
before sunset, when the elephants usually ' liquor up.^ 
We were thinking that * our shadows were y^tj long 
in coming,' or, in other words, that the time passed 
slowly, when suddenly the head tracker, without 
moving a muscle, hissed out * Arnee.' We followed 
the direction of his gaze, and sure enough, just oppo- 
site to us, we saw the jungle slowly open, and a huge 
mass issue forth, with that deliberate ' swag ' so pecu- 
liar to elephants. We remained perfectly still, and 
had {he pleasure of seeing six full-grown ones, and one 
punchy, successively emerge, and follow each other,with 
the same measured tread, some thirty or forty yards 
into the tank. We were certainly more than half a 
mile from them ; but with a small pocket telescope 
we examined them at our leisure, and arranged our 
order of battle accordingly. Our plan was evidently 
to cut them off from the forest, and to drive them into 
the tank, where, as we supposed they could not pass, 
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they must turn round and fight. We accordingly 
douhled round the tank a distance, I should imagine, 
of rather more than a mile, keeping just within the 
edge of the jungle, till we were opposite our friends, 
when, formiug in order qf battle, we advanced to meet 
them. Their first impulse was to retire further into- 
the tank ; but when they had got in some hundred 
yards or so, a fastidious old female, the leader of 
the party, turned half-round, evidently with the deter- 
mination of charging. Elephants do this in a rather 
remarkable manner, unlike most other animals, such 
as the hog, buffalo, &c., that fix their glance before 
they break into a charge; the elephant moves his 
body more than half-round before he turns his head 
in the direction he intends to take. In this case, the 
old lady charged with the evident intention of doing 
mischief; she received three or four balls in the head 
without flinching, but the fifth brought her low with 
a deep groan. The other six or seven elephants — I 
forget exactly the number — were now seized with a 

Eanic, and getting the little one in front of them, they^ 
urried, huddled up, like a flock of sheep, right into the 
tank. On the instant, forgetting alike all caution and 
former conclusions as to the impracticability of crossing, 
we dashed after them as fast as the mud would allow 
us. The race was most even, the broad feet of the 
elephants giving them, if anything, a slight advantage 
over their pursuers. In vain we strained nerve and 
heart to get ahead of them; we could reach their 
shoulders, but could not get one inch further. We 
fired, in the hope of turning them, but without the 
slightest efiect. Their intense fear quite overcame 
any feeling of rage or agony that might have prompted 
them to show fight. After desperate exertions, I had 

Gradually crept up to the shoulder of one enormous 
rute ; the muzzle of my gun was within two feet of 
him, and in hopes of making him turn, I fired both 
barrels behind the ear ; but I might just as well have 
fired into a hayrick. Of course, at the moment, X 



was bighly disappointed at the failure of mj attempt; 
but on talking it over with my companions who wit- 
nessed the affair, I unwillingly came to the conclusion, 
that if he had attempted to charge, I was so close to 
him that he must, m the act of turning, have in- 
evitahlj extinguished my vital spark in the mud; 
80 I am very glad he did not. The tank had got 
deeper and softer, and we sank up to our waists — 
often up to our armpits — at every step. The pace of 
both pursuers and pursued had dwindled down to a 
laborious progression of half a mile an hour. The 
elephants were gaining on us, when one of them, 
galled, I suppose, and enraged at the repeated shots in 
the rear, faced about, with the intention of charging ; 
but immediately got a quietus, in the shape of two or 
three balls in the forehead. 

** The others, however, still continued their course 
straight across, and we our exhausting pursuit. It 
was like toiling through snow four or five feet deep; 
^ow, you trod on a crust that supported you ; and 
the next step sank you up to the shoulders. Our 
ammunition was all wet in our pockets ; and we had 
to hold our guns well aloft, to keep them fit for use. 
Being almost exhausted, and the elephants prudently 
keeping their own, we were on the point of relinquish- 
ing the chase, when, frightened I suppose by tlie 
increasing softness of the ground, they suddenly made 
a sort of half-turn in their course, which enabled us, 
by making one last dying struggle, to get up to close 
quarters again. We should, I think, have bagged 
two or three, but for the self-devotion of a male ele- 
phant, who had hitherto protected the rear, but who 
now, finding us approaching, gallantly faced about, 
and flourishing his trunk, and trumpeting shrilly, 
attempted to charge ; but, poor brute ! he was too 
weak, and the ground too soft, for him to move at any 
pace above the slowest trot ; he could not, therefore, 
revenge himself with any very great effect. We gave him 
two or three shots in the forehead, when he sank on 
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his haunches like a dog. It being next to impossible 
to touch an elephant's brain when in that position, 
we waited till he rose again, which he did in about a 
minute — his eyes actually starting from his head with 
concentrated rage and agony. We were now close 
to him, and his death was assured. Poor brute ! it 
appeared a bloodthirsty proceeding, and I was yeiy 
glad when his sufferings ended. 

^' We were up to our waists in mud, and were so 
helpless in the case of a charge, that bad he been 
strong, he might with ease have destroyed the whole 
party. Our only chance of escape, as we settled after- 
wards, would have been to have submerged ourselves 
entirely, and to have hid our diminished faces under 
some lotus*leaf. This last charge, like Charlemagne's 
famous Paladin at Eoncesvalles, although unavailing 
to himself, secured a retreat for his companions ; and 
although we continued the chase to the opposite bank, 
any further chance of overtaking them waa hopeless. 
It was almost dark when we reached the bank ; and 
reaJly, when I threw myself down on dry land, I don't 
know that I ever felt so completely exhausted : every 
muscle and every nerve had been on full stretch, under 
considerable excitement, for nearly an hour and a half. 
Our chance of being crushed by the elephants, or 
smothered with mud, was agi^eeably varied by the pro- 
spect of being shot by some of the gun-carriers, who, 
in their excitement (their nerves never being any of 
the very best), floundered about with guns at full 
cock, or hammers on the nipples ; and with muzzles 
pointing in every imaginable direction — from their 
masters' heads to their own stomachs ; none of which 
circumstances conduced much to our cliance of reach- 
ing the opposite side in safety. One unfortunate 
coolie, up to his shoulders in mud, in handing a gun 
to his master, also in the same hampered position, let 
off both barrels close to his own head ; but so great 
was the excitement^ that I, who happened to be nearer 
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than the rest of the party, was the only one present, 
excepthig his master, who was aware that any acci- 
dental discharge whatever had taken place. Another 
of the partj, calliDg upon his gun-carrier for his 
«econd gun, had the pleasure of receiving one already 
discharged, and did not discover his error till, ad- 
Tancing close to the elephant, he had the satisfaction 
of hearing both hammers click, one after another, 
without so much as the explosion of a copper cap. 

" This evening's amusement was certainly the cream 
of elephant-shooting ; and I doubt, if a man were to 
follow that sport for fifty years, whether he would 
-ever see the like again. Duff, who had himself shot 
about a hundred elephants, and had been present at 
the death of three times that number, confessed he 
had never seen anything like it." 

The elephant is of a very nervous disposition, as 
indeed is the case with almost all wild animals, and 
is easily startled by a sudden or unexpected noise. 
Instances are known where a man has been in great 
danger among a herd of wild elephants, and has saved 
himself by suddenly clapping his hands, by which 
action the animals were so startled that the man was 
enabled to escape and hide himself during their fright. 
A strange object also alarms an elephant exceedingly, 
and will frequently disturb his equanimity of mind. 

The mode of riding the elephant depends principally 
on the nation and rank of the rider. The .native 
driver, for example, sits on its neck without any saddle 
at all, while the European or wealthy Hindoo is ac- 
commodated with a saddle, a howdah, or a pad, as he 
chooses. Some prefer the saddle, which is like that 
used on horses, and is furnished with stirrups. This, 
however, can only be used on little elephants, as if the 
animal is more than six, or at the most seven, feet 
high at the shoulder, the saddle would be inconve- 
niently large, and the rider would not easily hold on. 
Some persons use a long cushion to which one or two 
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pair of stirrups are fastened, so that more than oM 
person can ride at a time. The cushion is by some 
thought to be even more convenient than the saddle. 

The hpwdah is a more ambitious business, being 
very heavy, and made on a strong frame ; thus re* 
quiring a large elephant to bear it. In general, and 
for hunting purposes, it is a kind of gig body on a 
large scale, with straight sides, and an iron rail oefore 
and behind ; the former to -support the guns and 
spears, and the latter to afford a better support to the 
nder. There is usually a seat behind for the attend- 
ants, to which they climb by getting hold of the 
elephant's tail, ana so scrambling over his hind- 
quarters by means^f the cord that passes under the 
tail, and answers the purpose of a crupper. State 
howdahs are very different affairs, and are gorgeous 
with gilt canopies, sustained 'by ivory rods and deco- 
rated with brilliant silken hangings. G-ems, too, are 
sprinkled about the howdah itself in great profu- 
sion, while the> head-piece of the accoutrements often 
blazes with diamonds and rubies. But it is a fatiguing 
kind of carriage, and a ^journey of twenty miles in a 
howdah is 'rather more than a European likes to 
undertake, although the natives do not seem to be 
discomposed by it. 

The howdah is never- striped tight until about an 
hour after the elephant has Deenfed, as, if it were put 
on immediately alter feeding, the girth-ropes would 
become slack afber alittle time, and the howdah would 
not only inconvenience the riders, by jolting about 
at every step of the elephant, but would endanger 
their lives and limbs by its liability to slip over the 
side or fall off altogether. 

The pad is perhaps more generally used than either 
the saddle or the howdah ; for it combines both their 
advantages, a rider being able to sit on the pad as he 
would on horseback, or to lounge as he would in a 
howdah. A large, elephant, too, can be fitted with a 
pad, and upon this four or five riders can be accom- 
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modated. Tfie pad is generally used in tiger-huntings 
although it seems rather curious that such should be 
the case, as there is no convenience for depositing 
spare guns and spears, or for stowing away ammuni- 
tion. Sometimes the pad receives an unaccustomed 
rider, as in the following anecdote related bj Captain 
Williamson : — 

" An officer, equally remarkable for his vigour and 
courage in the chase as he is for many excellent 
qualities, collected a party to proceed down the river 
from Berhampore, more for shooting and deer-hunting 
than any other purpose. Among those who accom- 
panied him, was a young gentleman, since killed in 
gallantly defending a small fort in the Assam country, 
who was so short for his age that the commanding 
officer of the station had interdicted his being allowed 
to perform any responsible duties, such as taking 
charge of a guard, &c., until he might be equal there- 
to. Just as dinner was over, intelligence was brought 
that a tiger had seized a bullock grazing near to a 
jungle hard by, into which he had retreated with his 
prey. All were alert, the elephants were immediately 
accoutred, and the party soon mounted. The youth 
above mentioned was extremely eager to partake of 
the sport, and implored our hunter to take him up 
behind on the same elephant with himself. To this, 
however, a refusal was given, the gentleman strongly 
remonstrating, and seeming to feel some particular 
impulse which actuated him forcibly to disoblige his 
young friend, rather than risk any accident befalling 
him. Time was not to be lost in words ; the hunters 
departed for the scene of action, leaving the diminu- 
tive ensign not a little displeased and mortified at the 
disappointment, and especially at the -supposed in-> 
capability often attached to his want of years. The 
tiger had satiated himself, and^ lay< lurking in the 
grass, which was as high as the backs of the elephants 
and very thick, not far frdm the remains of the 
bullock. He was extremely cunning, and couched so 
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close as to render it for a long time doubtful whether 
be was in the jungle or not. The symptoms displayed 
by the elephants on approaching the place where he 
lay concealed, induced the party to persevere in their 
efforts to rouse him. The gentleman in question par- 
ticularly urged his mahout to make his elephant beat 
the spot where the scent was strongest, which being 
done, in spite of. the tremendous tones of the agitated 
animal, the tiger finding himself compelled either to 
resist or submit to being trodden upon, sprang upon 
the elephant's quarter, and so far succeeded as to fix 
his claws in the pad ; his hind-legs were somewhat 
spread, and the claws were fixed into the fleshy mem- 
branes of the elephant's thigh. Actuated by the 
excess of fear occasioned by so sudden and so painful 
an attack, the elephant dashed through the cover at a 
surprising rate, the tiger holding fast by its fore paws 
and supported by its hind ones i unable, howeyer, 
in consequence of the rapid and irregular motions of 
the elephant, either to raise himself any higher or to 
quit the hold he had so firmly taken with his claws. 
The gentleman, who had much ado to keep his seat, 
was precluded firing at his grim companion, as well 
from his unprecedented situation as from the great 
danger of wounding some of bis numerous followers, 
who were exerting the utmost speed of their respective 
elephants to come up to his assistance. The constant 
desire felt by the elephant to get rid of his unwelcome 
rider, which produced a waving and irregular pace, 
gave the opportunity for those who were mounted on 
light and speedy animals to overtake the singular 
fugitives. Another gentleman of the party, coming 
up close, was enabled to choose his position, when, 
taking a safe aim, he shot the tiger, which fell to the 
ground, and required no further operations. The 
tiger's weight had drawn the pad over a good deal to 
one side, and would probably have occasioned it to slip 
altogether from under the girthing-ropes, if he had 
been suffered to retain bis position much longer. It 
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is worthy of remark, that had the young gentleman 
who so strongly solicited permission to mount on that 
elephant, been allowed to do so, he must inevitably 
have been destroyed ; for the tiger* s claws were fixed 
on the very spot where he must have been seated." 

The natural antipathy of the elephant towards the 
tiger is so deeply rooted that it is necessary to train 
the animal carefully before its master can venture to 
bring it to the living tiger ; and even after the most 
careful training, many elephants are unable to face 
their foe, but turn tail and run away directly that 
they see his spring or hear his angry growl. Such an 
elephant can never be trusted again, and no one who 
has any value for his life would venture again upon 
its back when engaged in tiger-hunting. 

The first step in the training exercise is to induce 
the elephant to pass with confidence near a stuffed 
tiger-skin, which is placed in a grass jungle through 
which the animal is driven. He is next taught to 
advance to the skin and to put his feet on it, so that 
he can roll it about and make himself sure that it will 
not hurt him* Having gained this confidence, the 
pupil quadruped presses on it with his whole weight, 
BO as to crush the body into the earth. He is next 
taught to receive the skin on his tusks, and to toss it 
away when it is thrown towards his head. This is 
followed up by a lesson in the art of transfixing the 
stuffed tiger with his tusks, by kneeling on the ground 
and thrusting the tusks completely through the skin 
into the earth. Every lesson well repeated is rewarded 
by gif^s of sweetmeats and other delicacies. 

These stages of instruction are comparatively easy, 
and nearly all dephants can be taught to bear the 
sight of the inanimate skin without fear; but the 
next stage is always a trial. A boy is put inside the 
skin, thereby giving it motion ; this always frightens 
the pupil, and he follows the retreating form with 
some reluctance. When he is brought to endure 
the movement of his mock foe^ the inolosed boy 
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howls as like a tiger as possible, and thus the ele- 
phant is instructed to endure the sound of a tiger's 
voice. The next step is to substitute a calf for a boy, 
making a kind of ass-in-the-lion's-skiu business of it, 
and to make the elephant charge the sham tiger as he 
had been taught previously. The poor calf comes off 
but badly in this part of the performance ; for it is 
always tumbled over by the elephant, and, if the pupil 
xemembers its lessons perfectly, is pinned to the earth 
by its tusks. 

The value of the instruction is now tested by bring- 
ing a real dead tiger before the elephant, and letting 
it attack, toss, and transfix the real animal as it had 
learned to attack the stuffed representative. The 
most difficult part of the business is now undertaken, 
viz., to induce the elephant to permit the dead tiger 
to be placed on its back. If this ceremony is not 
undertaken with great caution and delicacy, the ele- 
phant takes fright, and all the preceding instructions 
are rendered useless. Elephants have the very great- 
est objection to carry a tiger, even if dead ; and many 
animals who are otherwise good and brave in the field, 
will not permit a dead tiger to be placed on them, 
even though they may themselves have completed its 
destruction. There are differences of temper in all 
elephants ; and some who will not face a living tiger 
will suffer a dead one to be placed on their backs 
without displaying any distrust ; but in general it is 
rather difficult to get a dead tiger upon an elephant. 
On one occasion, a tiger had been shot, and tied 
as usual on the back of one of the elephants. The 
ropes that held it were insecurely fastened, and 
the tiger fell to the ground. This accident discom- 
posed the elephant so much, that it would not permit 
the tiger to be replaced, aud the hunters were forced 
to bring it home ignominiously in a cart. 

The very best hunting elephants will attack the 
tiger with their tusks, or manage to receive it on their 
points, 80 that the animal transfixes itself as it springs* 
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■But nine out of every ten trained elephants refuse to 
face an infuriated tiger ; so that a stanch animal is 
rarely met with, and is of considerable value. 

An elephant, to be really valuable for this sport, 
should be a male, possessed of long and sharp tusks, 
and should be of considerable size. A little elephant 
is not of much use in tiger-hunting, as it cannot well 
force its way through the covers when beating for 
tigers ; nor does it raise the rider to a sufficient height 
to give him a good view and an opportunity of looking 
down upon the retreating tiger through the long 
jungle-grass. Moreover, a tiger has more chances of 
getting at a man seated on a small elephant than if 
be were perched upon the back of a tall one ; and if he 
is riding with a saddle, as is usual on small elephants, 
his legs are in danger of a blow from the tiger's claws, 
which can be given without the necessity of springing 
upon the back of the elephant. As a general rule, 
the largest elephant is the best for tiger-hunting, 
although some foolhardy individuals join the sport on 
little animals of six or seven feet in height only. 

I have already mentioned the great care which the 
elephant takes lest its trunk should hh injured. So 
rooted is this notion, that an elephant can very seldom, 
if ever, be induced to touch even a dead tiger with its 
trunk. It will toss it about with its tusks, transfix 
it, roll it about, or squeeze it flat by treading upon it ; 
but it carefully keeps its trunk rolled up and packed 
away between its tusks. 

The elephants of the present day are not quite like 
those whose fossil remains are found in such abun« 
dance« The skins of our elephants are but sparingly 
covered with thick coarse hair; whereas the skins 
of the extinct species were not only densely pro- 
tected by hair, but were also furnished with an 
abundance of reddish wool, which lay close to the 
skin, and twisted itself into curls not unlike the wool 
of a sheep. This peculiarity shows that the creatures 
must have been accustomed to a much colder climatQ 
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tban is found in any lands which are at present inha- 
bited by these animals. Whether the Arctic regions 
were at any time the dwelling-place of elephants, is 
a question not vet decided ; but the general opinion 
seems to be, that if such were the case, the Arctic 
regions were originally much warmer than they are 
now. One of these fossil, or rather preserved ele- 
phants, was discovered in Siberia at the latter end 
of the last century. Four years elapsed from the 
time when the carcass was indistinctly seen, to the 
time when the bears and wolves fed on the flesh of the 
animal, which drew its last breath hundreds of years 
before its carcass was discovered. Unfortunately, the 
wild animals had eaten the greater part of the flesh 
and skin before the pharacter of the animal was known 
to any but the illiterate natives ; and therefore much 
valuable information has probably been lost. But a 
considerable portion of the skin was rescued, and 
many pounds' weight of the hair, together with the 
skeleton, with the exception of one fore leg. The 
tusks had been taken away for the sake of the ivory, 
but were repurchased from the person to whom the 
discoverer had sold them, and sent with the skeleton to 
St. Petersburg, where they may be seen now. Part 
of the skin, with hair attached, is now in the Museum 
of the College of Surgeons ; and some of the hair is 
there also. The hair is of three sorts : a long, thick, 
coarse hair, averaging fourteen inches in length ; some 
shorter hair, about four inches long ; and a quantity 
of the reddish wool, each hair being about an inch and 
a half in length. 

As every &ct is interesting regarding so strange a 
circumstance as the discovery and preservation of this 
singular relic, I subjoin here the authorized account, 
as given in the Catalogue df iAie Museum of the CoU 
lege of Surgeons : — 

" A Tungusian hunter, and collector o£ fossil ivory, 
who had migrated in 1799 to the peninsula of Jamul, 
at the mouth of the Lena, near the seventieth degree 
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of north latitude, one day perceived, amongst the 
blocks of ice and frozen soil, a shapeless mass, which 
in the following year was more disengaged, and 
showed two projecting parts. In 1803, part of the 
ice between the earth and the observed body — which 
was then recognized as that of a mammoth, yielding 
the tusks commonly found in the soil of that coast — 
having melted more rapidly than the rest, the enor- 
mous mass fell by its own weight on a bank of sand. 
Of this, two Tungusians, who accompanied Mr. Adams, 
the recorder of the fact, were witnesses. In the 
month of March, 1804, the discoverer came to his 
mammoth, and having cut off the tusks, exchanged 
them with a merchant for goods of the value of fifty 
roubles. Two years afterwards, or the seventh after 
the discovery of the mammoth, Mr. Adams visited 
the spot, and found the mammoth still in the same 
place, but altogether mutilated. The Jakutski of 
the neighbourhood had cut off the flesh, with which 
they fed their dogs during the scarcity ; wild beasts, 
such as white bears, wolves, wolverines, and foxes, 
also fed upon it ; and the traces of their footsteps 
were seen around. The skeleton, almost entirely 
cleared of its flesh, remained whole, with the excep- 
tion of one fore leg, probably dragged off by the 
bears. The spine, with other parts of the skeleton, 
still held together by the ligaments and by parts of the 
skin. The head was covered by a dry skin ; one of 
the ears, well preserved, was furnished with a tuft of 
hair. The point of the lower lip had been gnawed ; 
and the upper one, with the proboscis, having been 
devoured, the molar teeth could be perceived. The 
brain was still in the cranium, but appeared dried up. 
The parts least injured were the one fore foot and 
one hind foot ; they were covered with skin, and had 
still the sole attached. The skin, of which about 
three-fourths were saved, was of a dark-grey colour, 
covered with a reddish wool, and coarse long black 
hairs. The dampness of the spot where the animal 
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had lain bo long had in some degree destroyed the 
hair. The entire skeleton; from the fore part of the 
skull to the end of the mutilated tail, measured 14 feet 
4 inches ; his height was 9 feet 4 inches ; the tusk, 
measured along the curve, was 9 feet 6 inches, and in 
a straight line from the base to the point, 3 feet 7 
inches. 

" Mr. Adams collected the bones. He next de- 
tached the skin on the side on which the animal 
had lain, which was well preserved. The weight of 
the skin was such, that ten persons found great diffi- 
culty in transporting it to the shore. After this, the 
ground was dug in several places, to ascertain whe- 
ther any of its bones were buried; but principally 
to collect all the hairs, which the white bears had trod 
into the ground whilst devouring the flesh ; and more 
than 36 pounds weight of hair was thus recovered. 
The tusks were repurchased at Jakutsk, and the 
whole sent thence to St. Petersburg, where the skele- 
ton is now mounted." 

This is not a solitary instance, as an entire elephant 
had been previously discovered ; and there is frequent 
mention of bones and other portions being disengaged 
from the ice. The tusks indeed are found in such 
abundance, that the Russian ivory- workers derive the 
greater part of their material from thence. But the 
animal which was found at the mouth of the Lena, in 
Siberia, and thence called the Lena Mammoth, is the 
most perfect. It is much to be regretted that the 
bears and other animals had destroyed the proboscis, 
before any one came to rescue the carcass from the 
spoilers. 

Opinions differ as to the manner in which the ani- 
mal got into the ice; and the question appears to 
have puzzled the savants, much as the apple-dumplings 
puzzled Greorge the Third. The general opinion 
appears to be, that the creature must have fallen 
into a cleft in a glacier, and so have been at once 
frozen up. 
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Supposing one of these extinct animals were to 
appear alive at the present day, we should have no 
difficulty in distinguishing it from either the Asiatic 
or Indian elephant, as the great size of the sockets in 
which the tusks rest would give a hreadfch to that part 
of the head which would £Sbrd a characteristic dis- 
tinction. Moreover, as the sockets are elongated as 
well as widened, the whole shape of the head would 
be altered. There are other distinctions, particularly 
in the teeth, from both of our living species ; but it 
seems to bear a greater resemblance to the Indian 
than to the African elephants. 

Although no one would hesitate in distinguishing 
the mammoth from the Asiatic or African animals, 
yet it is not every one who can distinguish the Wo 
last from each other. Many distinctions are visible 
to a practised eye, even in the external appearance of 
the two animals, such as the greater elevation of the 
head of the Indian animal, its comparatively small 
ears, and the concavity of the forehead ; but even to 
the most unaccustomed eye, a glance at the teeth will 
convey the requisite information. The structure of 
the teeth has already been mentioned at page 20 ; 
and it will be remembered, that the enamel stands a 
little above the bony material. The distinction be- 
tween the two elephants will be found in the manner 
in which the bands of enamel are arranged. Those 
of the Asiatic elephant are a series of narrow flutings, 
nearly the same width throughout, and arranged regu- 
larly one behind the other. Those of the African 
animal are much fewer in number, very irregularly 
placed, swelling out suddenly in the middle, and 
sometimes joined to each other by a narrow neck of 
enamel, in a manner somewhat resembling an hour- 
glass squeezed flat. 

The weight of their teeth is very great, as may be 
imagined from the fact that, exclusive of the tusks, 
there are only four teeth in each jaw. The teeth, 
tusks, and skull, are in fact so heavy, that in putting 

o2 
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up a skeleton of an elephant at Oxford, it was foand 
that their united weight nearly counterbalanced that 
of the remainder of the skeleton. The erection of 
this skeleton was very interesting, and at one time the 
skeleton with its appliances presented so picturesque 
an appearance, that it was painted by an artist. 

Operations were commenced by making a kind of 
scaffolding, on which hung a horizontal pole. From 
this was suspended a strong iron bar, which held the 
head and vertebrsB of the skeleton. The rest of the 
bones were temporarily hung on with cords, in order 
to ascertain the best points for the insertion of the 
wires, bars, and screws, which were intended to hold 
the limbs together. Various supplementary poles 
were added, to which to attach the ropes and strings. 
This took place in a vaulted chamber, with heavy pil- 
lars, and plenty of bright light and dark shade. 
Stills, retorts, and bottles of all colours and sizes, 
were scattered about, and received the light from the 
windows ; while in the middle of this room, the white 
skeleton hung, vast and majestic, among the dark 
poles, cords, and ladders, which surrounded it. Alto*, 
gether, it was a subject well worthy of the artist's 
pencil, especially when seen in front, and shown to 
advantage by the foreshortening of the ribs and pelvis, 
and the consequent boldness of the huge head and 
tusks. 

Any one, on examining the external configuration 
or the formation of the skeleton, would at once deten 
mine some of the modes of attack and defence which 
are used by the elephant ; but he would not be likely 
to imagine them all, for the elephant can defend itself 
from a foe by two rather unexpected modes of action^ 
If the animal is attacked by a tiger, a wild boar, or 
other creature of a like nature, the elephant will 
sometimes crush it by suddenly falling upon it with 
its whole weight. One unfortunate hunter was once 
killed in this way, the elephant having fallen unex- 
pectedly upon him. The elephant can also kick with 
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tremendous force. This does not appear to be a very 
probable accomplishment, if we look at the structure 
of the legs, and would indeed be impossible if the 
elephant were to kick like the horse. The mode of 
kicking is peculiar to the elephant, and is quite unlike 
the smart and rapid blows of the horse's hind feet, or 
the sidelong jerk with which an ox kicks. In order 
to kick, the elephant balances its weight on three 
legs, and swings the fourth against its antagonist 
with much of the motion, and more than the force, of 
a pavior's rammer. 

One little elephant, a female, had a very curious 
method of repelling the attacks of the wild boar. She 
had often been charged by them, and when she could 
get the animal under her body, used to kick it about 
from foot to foot, and hustle it about in such a mannei* 
that she entirely lamed it and prevented it &om 
escaping. 

Ail elephants have a great dislike to little animals, 
or animals that are little in comparison with them- 
selves. In hunting, the elephants like to keep clear 
of the dogs, and evince great uneasiness if they hear 
the dogs following them. But nothing appears to dis- 
compose an elephant more than being followed by a 
horse, especially if it is going at a quick pace. The 
sharp clatter of the shod hoofs seems to alarm ele- 
phants considerably even when they see the horse, but 
their fear is increased when the sound comes from be- 
hind them. There are some animals which the elephant 
cannot endure, even when they are quiet. The tiger 
is one of these creatures ; and there is good reason for 
this dislike ; but why elephants should refuse to ap- 
proach a camel is not quite so clear. The elephant 
will travel in company with camels when they are 
laden without exhibiting much repugnance, but it 
does not like to come near a camel which has no 
burden. 

An oflBlcer resident in India sent the following 
account of an elephant-hunt to a London friend. As 
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it ia the record of his first engagement with sucli a 
foe* it is naturally told with great spirit : — 

" The next sport we had of any magnitude was an 
attack on a wild elephant, which we met a few days 
ai^er the battle with the tiger. "We espied him in a 
plain overgrown with grass. The Nawab, eager for 
such diversions, immediately formed a semicircle with 
four hundred elephants, who were directed to advance 
and encircle him. This was the first wild elephant I 
had ever seen attacked, and I confess I did not feel 
very easy ; however, I kept alongside of his excel- 
lency, determined to take my chance. When the 
semicircle of elephants got within three hundred yards 
of the wild one, ne looked amazed, but not frightened. 
Two large must elephants of the Nawab's were ordered 
to advance against him. When they approached 
within twenty yards, he charged them. The shock 
was dreadful ; however, the wild one conquered, and 
drove the must elephants before him. As he passed 
us, the Nawab ordered some of the strongest female 
elephants with thick ropes to go alongside of him, 
and endeavour to entangle him with nooses and run- 
ning knots. The attempt was vain, as he snapped 
every rope, and none of the tame elephants could stop 
his progress. 

" The Nawab, perceiving it impossible to catch him, 
ordered his death ; and immediately a volley of about 
one hundred shots was fired. Many of the balls 
hit him ; but he seemed unconcerned, and moved on 
towards the mountains. We kept up an incessant 
fire for nearly half an hour. The Nawab and most 
of his omrahs used rifles which carried two or three- 
ounce balls ; but they made very little impression : 
the balls just entered the skin, and lodged there. I 
went up repeatedly, being mounted on a female ele- 
phant, within ten yards of the wild one, and fired my 
rifle at his head ; the blood gushed out, but the skull 
was invulnerable. Some of the Kandahar horse gal- 
loped up to the wild elephant, and made cuts at him 
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with their sabres. He charged the horsemen, wounded 
some, and killed others. Being now much exhausted 
with the loss of blood, having received three thousand 
shots and many strokes of the sabre, he slackened his 
pace, quite calm and serene, as if determined to meet 
his approaching end with the undaunted firmness of 
a hero. I could not at this time refrain from pitying 
BO noble an animal, and thought I saw in him the 
great Epaminondas encompassed by the Lacedemo- 
nians at the battle of Mantinea. The horsemen, see- 
ing him weak and slow, dismounted, and with their 
swords began a furious attack upon the tendons of his 
hind legs ; they were soon cut. Unable to proceed, 
this noble monarch of the woods staggered, looked 
with an eye of reproach mixed vnth contempt at his 
unfeeling foes, and then fell without a groan, like a 
mountain on its side. 

'^ The hatchet-men iiow advanced, and commenced 
an attack on his large ivory tusks, while the horse- 
men and soldiers, with barbarous insidt, began a 
cruel and degrading assault on the extended hero, 
to try the sharpness of their sabres, display the 
strength of their arm, and show their invincible 
courage. The «ight was very affecting. He still 
breathed, and breathed without a groan ; he rolled his 
eyes with anguish on the surrounding crowd, and, 
making a last effort to rise, expired with a sigh! 
Thus has many a brave Eoman met his fate, overcome 
by superior numbers. The Nawab returned to his 
tents, as much flushed with vanity and exultation as 
Achilles ; and the remainder of the day, and many a 
day after, were dedicated to repeated narrations of 
this victory, which was ornamented and magnified by 
all the combined powers of ingenious flattery and 
unbounded exaggeration. 

* Soothed with the sound, the prince grew vain, 
Fought all his battles o'er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the 
slain.' 
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"From the mountains, we directed otit course 
towards Buckra Jeel, where we arrived on the 4th of 
December. Buckra Jeel is a large lake, about three 
miles round at its most contracted extremity, and in 
some parts about thirty, surrounded bj thick and 
high grass, at the foot oi the Gorrackpoor hills. The 
jungle which surrounds the lake is full of wild ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, tigers, leopards, wild buffaloes, 
deer, and every species of aerial game. This was the 
place destined for the grand hunt, which we were 
daily taught to expect with pleasing anxiety, by the 
florid descriptions of his excellency. On the 5th of 
December, early in the morning, we were summoned 
to the' sylvan war. A line of 1,200 elephants was 
drawn up on the north of the lake, facing the east ; 
and we proceeded rapidly through the high grass, 
with minds glowing with the expectation of the mag- 
nanimous sport we should meet. 

"Lay down your pipes, ye country squires, who 
boast in such pompous language the destruction of a 
poor fox or puss, and say in what splendid lexicon ye 
could find terms to convey a resemblance of the scene 
I saw, and now endeavour to describe ! When we 
arrived at the eastern extremity of the lake, we per- 
ceived a large drove of wild elephants, feeding and 
gambolling at the foot of the mountains : I counted 
above one hundred and seventy. At this critical 
moment, Mr. Conway, a gentleman in the Nawab's 
service, fell off his elephant, owing to the animal's 
slipping his foot into a concealed hole. Mr. Conway 
was much braised, pale, and almost senseless. The 
Nawab stopped to put him into a palanquin, and sent 
him back to the encampment. This gave the ele- 
phants time to gaze on our dreadful front, and reco- 
ver from their amaze. Many of them scampered off 
towards the hills. The Nawab divided our line of 
1,200 elephants into four bodies, and sent them in 
pursuit of the wild ones, which they were to take or 
destroy. I remained with the division attached to 
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the Nawab. We attacked a laree male elephant, and 
after a long combat, killed bim m the same manner I 
have alreadj described. We killed also four smaller 
ones ; and our division, including the other three, 
caught twenty-one elephants, which we led to our 
encampment in great triumph. 

** I have given only a short account of this grand 
hunt, as it is impossible for the most splendid language 
to describe what we saw and felt. The confusion, 
tumult, noise, firing, shrieking of 1,200 tame elephants 
attacking 170 wild ones, all tossed in terrible disorder, 
formed a dreadful melange^ which cannot be imagined 
by the most luxturiant fancy. To attempt, therefore, 
a delineation, would be to injure the sublime subject. 
There were above 13,000 shots fired from all quar- 
ters ; and, considering the confusion, I am surprised 
the scene was not more bloody on cur side. About 
twenty men were killed and maimed, and near half a 
dozen of horses. I had two rifles and two double 
barrels, and a boy to load for me in the khaivas ; yet 
I could not fire quick enough, though I expended 400 
balls. Many of our tame elephants, who were must, 
and brought to oppose the wild ones, were knocked 
down, bruised, and made to fly. The largest elephant 
"we killed was above ten feet high, and would have 
sold for 20,000 rupees if it had been caught. Our 
prize of this day might, without amplification, be esti- 
mated at 50,000 rupees ; but you know the love of 
lucre was not our aim." 

The word ''must" is used several times in the 
foregoing passage, and needs some explanation. At 
certain periodical seasons, the elephant becomes very 
unruly, and will not obey even his keeper, but is 
filled with a kind of wild longing to attack anything 
or anybody. This state of things lasts a week or ten 
days, during which time the elephant is called ''must." 
Whenever a service or sport of great danger is on 
hand, must elephants are used if possible, as they lose 
all sense of fear during their short madness, and will 
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attack anything that is opposed to them. A very 
careful mahout is required to drive a must elephant, 
as his charge is quite as likerlj to turn hk rage against 
friends as against foes. 

The elephants that' we generally see are of a dark- 
brown colour, approaching sometimes to black. There 
are, however, Bome'-rare specimens' which are of a 
cream -white colour. These albinoes, as they are 
called, are extremely scarce, and when they are caught, 
are valued at a very high price. 

The King of Ava generally contrives to monopolize 
all the white elephants that are found ; and accordingly 
assumes to himself, as one of his titles,- the term of 
" King of the White Elephants." When one of these 
animals ^is caught, notice is sent to the King, who 
immediately requests that the elephant may be sent 
to him. .When it arrives, there are 'great rejoicings, 
and the King forthwith summons- all his nobles to 
pay their respects- to rthe white elephant. The King 
is not likely <to omit this oustxim, for it is the etiquette 
for every one to deposit a small sum of money; and 
although the sum is but trifling, yet there are so 
many who thus pay- their respects, that the royal 
coflers receive no small increase. Afler this cere- 
mony, any' one may * go and - inspect the elephant, 
although it belongs to the King, and is lodged in the 
King's stables { thait is, if the magnificent house in 
which it lives may^be called: by so plebeian a name. 
Each elephant, too, eats out of silver, and literally 
enjoys the questionable privilege offered' by the weak- 
minded. Irish^ lady to the ungrateful Irish pig : — 

** There was a lady loyed a swine ; 
' Honey,' says she, 
-' I'll give you a silver trough/ 
' Hunk ! ' says he." 

A traveller, Mrs. Judson, relates sundry anecdotes 
respecting the reckless expense which is lavished 
upon the procuring and keeping of these animals. 
Among others, she narrates, that- once it was re- 
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ported to the King that a white elephant had been 
seen at a considerable distance, but that its capture, 
and the journey over cultivated lands, would cause 
the destruction of 10,000 baskets of rice. However, 
such a sacrifice was as nothing to the King, when a 
real white elephant was in the case ; and he instantly 
gave orders to commence the hunt. 

The colour of these albinoes has been compared to 
that of the nose of a white horse. 

We have seen some of the dangers that fall to the 
lot of those who go to hunt the elephant in his native 
domains, and how perilous is the chase, even to those 
armed with the deadly rifle, and assisted by a swift 
horse, on which they can escape the fury of their 
antagonist if he Bfaould charge npon them when 
wounded, as, in fact, is generally the case. There is 
BO account of- elephant-hunting that does >.not give 
many and vivid accounts of hair-breadth escapes from 
the charges of infuriated elephants. 

But how far greater must be the danger to. those 
poor savages who, stimtdated by the hope of continued 
feasting for a week at least, follow an elephant for 
days together, and fritter him to death with- spears. 
Then, when the mighty foe has^ iiallen, . great is the 
exultation. Proceeding* commence by every gentle-, 
man making a long speech upon his prostrate foe. 
This accomplishment is not so difficult as may be 
imagined, as it always consists- of abuse of the elephant 
and his progenitors for several generations, inter- 
spersed with great commendations on the speaker's 
own courage. , As this is repeated over and over again, 
the orator makes quite a respectable harangue with 
his scanty materials, on much the same principle that 
he makes a very fashionable appearance in his costume 
of three leopard-tails -and a streak of chalk. 

The speeches having been made, and every one 
having proved to his own satisfaction how very con- 
temptible the elephant was, and how very courageous 
he himself is, the grand work of carving is begun in 
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good earnest. Tbree or four men commence by lite- 
rally walking into the elephant, by means of a trap- 
door which they cut in his side. By the way, it 
is much to be regretted that commentators on the 
classics have not seized upon this circumstance as 
collateral evidence to prove that the Africans are de- 
scended from the Greeks, and had borrowed their 
custom of making a door in the elephant's side from 
the Trojan horse of their ancestors. Be this as it may, 
the door is cut, when three or four men get in, and 
look out for the best pieces, which, in the opinion of 
all savage tribes, are invariably the entrails. The 
liver appears to be the favourite portion, and much of 
it is usually eaten raw. 

The appearance of these wild black fellows is at all 
times anything but attractive, and those who are 
blessed, or cursed, as the case may be, with the 
slightest delicacy of the olfactory organs, will find it ad- 
visable to keep well to windward. However, elephant- 
grease and red-ochre are very fashionable in their 
polite circles, and certainly are not so very inferior to 
bear's-grease and rouge in ours. But a South- African 
dandy, who wishes to show his lady-love how killing 
be is, gets inside an elephant, and there, unseen, 
plasters himself all over with the clotted blood ; so that 
on his emergence from his toilet, bis appearance is 
quite irresistible. If be is of a good-natured disposi- 
tion, he will kindly carry out a double handful of the 
same pigment, and plentifully besmear with it those 
who present themselves for that purpose. In that 
climate, decomposition takes place very rapidly, so 
that his charms find their full completion in a few 
hours after the application. 

In the mean time, some of the men are stripping 
off the skin, in order to get at a kind of thin, tough 
under-skin, which they take off in large sheets, and 
turn into water-casks, by pinning up the corners with 
their spears. Others are employed in cutting off the 
flesh in strips, which they hang in festoons on the 
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branches near them, in order that they may be dried 
by the sun. 

The feet and trunk of a slaughtered elephant are 
generally cooked on the spot; and the cuisine is 
conducted in a manner that, if we look only to its 
results, might be pronounced worthy of Soyer him- 
self, although perhaps the details are too simple even 
for that great master. The native cook digs a hole 
for each foot, and the trunk ; the depth of the hole 
being about two feet, and its width three feet or so. 
The earth which is dug out is thrown round the 
margin, so as to form a raised bank, just as a military 
engineer forms his embankments from the earth taken 
from his trench. A large pile of dry wood, nearly 
eight feet in height, is now made over the hole, and 
suffered to bum to the ground. There is no difficulty 
in procuring sufficient wood for the purpose, because 
the elephants break down many branches in their 
sport, exclusive of those which are snapped off by 
their passage through the forest. 

When the heap of wood has burned away, the heat 
is so intense, that even the natives, who are accus- 
tomed to the burning sun, cannot withstand its power. 
They therefore are forced to have recourse to a pole 
sixteen feet in length, when they come to rake out 
the burning embers, which is their next care. This 
is accompUshed by the joint labour of the bystanders, 
each taking up the pole, raking as fast as he can with 
the hook that is £&stened to its end, and then running 
away when he can bear the heat no longer — the pole 
being taken by his next neighbour. They take great 
pains to get the hole quite clear of the burning em- 
bers, as their cooking would be considerably injured 
by the contact of the ignited wood. While this cere* 
mony has been in progress, other men have been 
cutting off the fore feet at the fetlock-joint, and chop- 
ping the trunk into convenient lengths. The several 
joints are then taken by several strong men, and 
pitched into the heated hole. The long pole is again 
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brought into requisition, the hot earth pushed upon 
the meat, and the burning embers thrown over the 
earth. Another pile of wood is raised over the sub- 
terranean ovens, and lighted, the cookery being consi- 
dered complete when the fire has burned itself out. 

The ovens are then uncovered, and the baked meat 
taken out with sharp sticks. As much dried earth 
adheres to the outer part of the meat, each piece is 
well beaten, and then scraped with spears, after which 
process it is peeled, and transfixed with sharp stakes 
for the purpose of carriage. 

The dried strips of meat go by the name of " bU- 
tongue," and are used like bread with us, the fat taken 
from the elephant's interior supplying the place of 
butter. "When the strips are thoroughly dry, they 
are folded together, and tied into bundles with strips 
of the inner bark of the mimosa-tree. The mimosa 
affords a kind of stringy fibrous inner bark, which 
much resembles that of the lime-tree called bass-mat, 
and which is so largely used by our gardeners. 

If any one has a very favourable opinion of savage life, 
let him present before his eyes the following picture. 

Scene — side of a copse in South Africa. In the 
centre lies the dilapidated body of an elephant, its 
red ribs stripped nearly bare of flesh, but standing 
out boldly, like the ribs of a ship on the stocks. The 
bushes and wait-a-bit thorns are covered with large 
bleeding strips of scarlet flesh, partially turning black 
under the influence of the broiling sun. In the in- 
terior of the elephant are seen half a dozen men, 
covered with blood and fat, digging among the entrails 
of the animal for some particularly choice morsel, 
which they eat raw when found. Imagine some fifty 
or sixty individuals similarly decorated, all busied 
about the carcass, and all screeching and yelling in 
the frantic exultation of savage life. Imagine also, 
if such be possible, the horrible odour that arises from 
this mass of human beings, to whom washing is a 
thing unknowDi and who, exclusive of the fresh adorn* 
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inents of the day, are dripping from head to foot with 
the most rancid of grease. 

Or take another time, some three or four hours 
later. The whole mass of savages, male and female, 
old and young, will be lying round the skeleton 
of the elephant, literally unable 'to stir, from re- 
pletion ; for the savage is always in extremes. If 
he can get at strong drink, he always intoxicates him- 
self ; if he gets at snuff, he takes it with a spoon, in 
order to excoriate his nostrils ; and so, if he can get 
at meat, he eats until he can eat no longer ; for he 
has no conception of saving for the morrow. In that 
condition will the whole tribe remain, and would not 
stir hand or foot in the chase until every morsel of 
the elephant had been consumed, and their girdles 
had been drawn tight. A single man has been known 
to build himself a small hut by the side of some 
slaughtered animal, and not to leave the place until 
he had consumed the whole of it. 

Of all parts of the animal the fat is most prized by 
savages, for it serves two purposes, that of affording 
an agreeable meal, and of heightening their personal 
appearance by being smeared over their bodies. The 
final touch of a toilet is generally made by putting a 
large piece of fat on the top of the head, so that it 
may keep up the supply and replenish the streams 
which are constantly running down the hair and over 
the shoulders. The Bechuana tribes will travel great 
distances in order to procure small quantities of fat. 
They generally obtain it from the elephant, in whose 
interior it is found in large sheets, and, as a natural 
consequence, the death of an elephant forms high 
festival with them. 

This greasy decoction is not a mere ornament, but 
a highly useful defence against the rays of the sun, 
which would otherwise scorch their uncovered limbs 
terribly. The external use of fat or oil appears to be 
almost a natural instinct in hot countries, and espe- 
cially iu those where the natives wear scanty coverings 
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for their bodies. It will generally be found, that if some 
such habit as this pervades a whole country, it is of real 
use, and is not solely prompted by personal vanity. 

There is a rather curious method of taking the 
elephant, which is pursued in the more central parts 
of Africa. Two hunters unite in this sport, if sport 
it may be called. One of them is furnished with a 
sword that has been sharpened until it is like a razor, 
while the other is entirely unarmed. When they see 
a herd of elephants, or even a solitary animal, they 
both mount one horse, like the Templars of old, the 
swordsman sitting on the crupper. On approaching 
the aiximal which they have determined to attack, they 
commence the usual oration of self-praise, not forget- 
ting to bespatter with abuse the elephant and all his 
relations, especially those of the gentler sex. 

Of course the elephant feels very much hurt at these 
remarks, and either stops to wonder at such insignifi- 
cant pests, or, being indignant, charges them at once. 
This is just what the hunters want, and when the crea- 
ture is close upon them, they wheel the horse out of 
the way, while the swordsman drops off, and with one 
blow of his sword cuts through the great tendon of one 
of the elephant's hind legs. He then jumps again on 
the horse, which has been wheeled round ready to 
take him up, and goes off in search of another victim. 

In the mean time, the poor wounded elephant is 
quite at a standstill, and while his vanquisher is look- 
ing for more prey, he is easily speared by a number 
of men who keep near the spot where the -two hunters 
have been beating. It often happens that the tendon 
has not been quite severed ; but it almost invariably 
snaps after the doomed animal has made a few steps 
after its foes. 

From the account that Gumming gives us of the 
conduct of a wounded elephant who was suddenly 
stopped by a broken leg, we may infer that the ap- 
pearance of the poor ham-strung beast, waiting to be 
killed, must be extremely affecting. These animals 
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appear to know beforehand what will be tbeir fate, 
and their moans and lamentations in such cases are 
said to be most pitiable. 

Near the same countries a still more ingenious 
mode of destroying elephants is in vogue. It is well 
known that the elephant always comes to drink in the 
night, generally soon after sunset, and that it will 
come from great distances to the same pond or foun- 
tain night after night. Indeed, all wild animals do 
so, and therefore there is no place where game is so 
surely to be met with as on the banks of rivers, or at 
the margins of the fountains which are thinly scattered 
throughout the land. The elephants usually keep to 
the same track, and by this very distinct paths are 
worn. These roads render the journey much easier, 
but they sometimes lead to the ruin of their makers, 
as is sometimes the case with biped makers of roads. 

The natives follow their paths until they run 
under some very tall tree. Up this tree the hunter 
climbs, taking with him several spears of very great 
length, and armed with a terrific blade some two 
feet only. The handle is exceedingly long, much too 
long, indeed, for any ordinary purpose, and is formed 
of a very light wood. When the elephants are heard 
approaching, the hunter gets one of his spears ready, 
and poises it over the spot where the animals will 
pass. Directly he sees one of them beneath the lance, 
ne lets it drop upon the creature's back, in much the 
same way as a schoolboy drops a penknife into a wafer 
on the floor. The wounded animal rushes madly for- 
ward on feeling the pain, and as a natural consequence, 
the long handle of the lance oscillates with its move- 
ments, carrying with it the long blade, which is buried 
in the body of the elephant, and cutting the poor 
animal fearfully. The agonized creature takes to the 
woods as its usual place of refuge, but only increases 
the wound by strikmg the lance against the branches 
of the trees. Even an elephant cannot withstand 
such a terrible wound, and it soon sinks lifeless on 
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the ground, with its vital organs literally hacked 
to pieces. 

With such regularity do the elephants traverse the 
same paths, that the hunters can track them, not only 
by their footsteps, and the broken branches whicn 
strew the paths which elephants frequent, but by the 
state of the tree-trunks that border their roads, and 
which are polished for some seven or eight feet from 
the ground by the constantly recurring friction of the 
animals' huge bodies. Some of their paths, too, are 
well cleared of sharp stones by the clever creatures, 
and actually paved with the larger stones, which are 
so trampled into the ground as to form a firm and 
well-paved road. 

Pitfalls are not much in favour with these people, 
because the elephants sometimes surround the pit 
and help out their fallen brother. If that is done, 
the animals act with their usual caution, and desert 
the country where such dangers are to be found. 
Sometimes a sharp stake is fastened at the bottom of 
the pit, in order to impale the animal and render 
escape impossible ; but that is not always adopted, as 
the getting him out is not easy, and savages detest 
hard work. 

The presence of elephants is always a pleasing sight 
to the hunter, as he knows that water is not very far 
distant, and, moreover, that there is abundance of it. 
Each elephant requires a large amount of water in 
this country, and we may therefore imagine that in its 
own hot countiy it must require much more. In sandy 
soils the sagacious brutes will often scrape out wells 
with their feet, and after waiting patiently until suffi- 
cient water has accumulated, wul draw it up with 
their trunks, taking care to stand as far from the well 
as possible, lest their weight should cause the sand to 
fall in. 

Like many wild animals, the elephant does not 
restrict itself exclusively to the food on which it 
generally subsists. Lions and tigers, for example, are 
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very fond of locusts, grassboppers, beetles, centipedes, 
and Buch-Hke creeping things, and, indeed, derive no 
small amount of their sustenance from them. Possi- 
bly a lion may prefer a few dozen black beetles as a 
dessert afber his dinner of gnoo or antelope, and dally 
over them as a biped lion dallies with his filberts at a 
public dinner, while his health is being proposed. In 
like manner, the elephant does not find his sole nutri- 
ment in the herbage or the foliage, but condescends 
to search out fragrant roots, and dig them up with 
his tusks. This delicacy of scent in the elephant is 
such, that it can infallibly detect the presence of the 
desired root merely by its smeU. The perfection of 
the olfactory organ is a great nuisance to the hunter, 
for the wild elephants will often detect the presence 
of their enemy, man, while he is yet more than a mile 
distant from them, provided that they are to leeward 
of him. It is therefore an object of the greatest 
importance that the hunters should approach their 
intended prey against the wind, for the slightest taint 
iu the air is detected by the delicate organs of the 
elephants; and they stand in such horror of man, that 
if a child passes within a quarter of a mile to wind- 
ward of a herd of a hundred mighty buU elephants, 
they will all take to flight in consternation. 

But to return to our subject. The elephant some- 
times takes after the carnivorous animals, and is 
known to feed upon the locusts that are found in 
such countless numbers in those places which they 
may chance to visit. 

Why is it, that those who enjoy the best opportu- 
nities of making themselves acquainted with a subject, 
are generally entirely ignorant of it ? Londoners, for 
example, are rarely round visiting the " lions " — either 
mounting on high to the top of the Monument or the 
ball of St. Paul's, or diving into subterraneous and 
subaqueous depths, to the crypt of St. Paul's or the 
Thames Tunnel. 

Those rare snecimens, who may be found in such 

h2 
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localities, are usually in attendance on " country 
cousins" come up to spend a few days in London, 
and intent upon going everywhere and seeing every- 
thing. 

Now, we might suppose that the inhabitants of 
South Africa might have some opportunities of know- 
ing what an elephant is like, let, strange to say, 
among the dwellers in the Cape, auch ignorance was 
displayed regarding elephants, as would astound any 
ordinarily educated English child of six years old. 
"When Gumming was returning with his gathered 
spoil, a trader — a travelling trader too, whose mind 
might be supposed to have suffered some enlargement 
during his peregrinations—observed the skull of an 
old bull buffalo fastened upon the top of one of the 
waggons, and actually asked if it were not the head 
of an elephant. Nor was this a solitary case * -for only 
a few days previously, a still more ludicrous mistake 
had been made by another Boer, who took the head 
of a crocodile for that of an elephant. Surely, the 
power of ignorance could no further go ! 

Now, let our old &iend Topsell have his say respect- 
ing elephants : — 

" They are never so fierce, violent, or wilde, but 
the sight of a Earn tameth and dismayeth them, for 
they fear his horns ; for ^hich cause the JEgifptians 
picture an Elephant and a Eam, to signifie a foolish 
King, that runneth away for a fearfuU sight in the 
field. And not only a Eam, but also the gruntling cla- 
mour or cry of Hogs ; by which means the Bomans over- 
threw the CarthiQvnians and Pyrrhus, which trusted 
overmuch to theur Elephants. When Antipater be- 
sieged the Megarians very straightly with many Ele- 
phants, the Citizens took certain Swine, and anointed 
them with pitch, then set them on fire, and turned 
them out among the Elephants, who, crpng horribly 
by reason of the fire on their bodies, so distempered 
the Elephants, that all the wit of the Macedonians 
could not restrain them from madness, fury, and flying 
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upon their own companj, onlj because of the ciy of 
the swine. And to take away that fear from Elephants, 
they bring up with them, when they are tamed, young 
Pigges and Swine, ever since that time. When Ele- 
phants are chased in hunting, if the Lions see them, 
they run &om them, like tender calves from the Dogs 
of the Hunters ; and yet Iphicrates sayeth, that among 
the Hesperian or Western Ethiopians, Lions set upon 
the young Calves of Elephants, and wound them; but 
at the sight of the mothers, which come with speed to 
th^m, when they hear them cry, the Lions run away; 
and when the mothers finde their young ones imbrued 
with their own bloud, they themselves are so inraged, 
that they kill them, and so retire from them ; after 
which time, the Lions return and eat their flesh. 
They will not endure the savour of a Mouse, but 
refuse the meat which they have run over. In the 
river Ganges, of India^ there are blew Worms, sixty 
cubits long, having two arms ; these, when the Ele- 
phants went to drink in that river, take the trunks in 
their hands, and pull them off. There are Dragons 
among the Ethiopians which are thirty yards or paces 
long ; these have no name among the inhabitants but 
Elephant-killers. And among the Indians, also, there 
is an inbred and native hateful hostility between 
Dragons and Elephants ; for which cause the Dragons, 
being not ignorant that the Elephants feed upon the 
fruit and leaves of green trees, do secretly convey 
themselves into them, or to the tops of the rocks, 
covering their hinder parts with leaves." 

Like most animals whose reasoning powers are 
highly developed, the elephant has a great share of 
affec^onate feeling, and often exhibits its affection 
most touchingly, whether the object of it be its mate, 
its young, or its keeper. There are few animals that 
will not defend their young to the last moment of 
their lives. Even the most timid and the most help- 
less animals seem to lose the feeling of fear when 
the cares of maternity engage them, and will without 
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hesitation attack even their fiercest enemies, when 
they dread that any danger may befal their young. 
This universal instinct seems to pervade all creation ; 
and the love of their offspring is as firmly implanted 
in the tiny insect as in the huge elephant. I know 
that some naturalists deny this, and call the feeling 
mere instinct, which these creatures cannot disobey ; 
but from them I entirely differ, and cannot see why 
they should treat an insect as if it were a piece of 
machinery, which, when once wound up, must conti- 
nue working. Why should G-od*s creatures be placed 
on no higher a level than an eight-day clock or a 
locomotive engine P 

Take, for example, those creatures who are said, 
or rather, generally supposed, to possess less reason 
than most animals. iFish appear to act without much 
reason, and seem to act more by instinct than by 
any exercise of their rational powers. But see what 
is really the case. 

In Paris, in the garden of the TuUeries, are quanti- 
ties of large carp, which have become in long course 
of years so tame, that they will come to the side of the 
pond, and thrust their great noses out of the water, in 
order to receive biscuit from the bystanders. Carp- 
feeding is quite one of the daily occupations of many 
Parisians. 

Again, there is a pond near Oxford, abounding in 
carp. One day, I went to fish there, and caught six 
or seven very fine fish. Next day, I went again, but 
without the smallest success; and since that time, 
very few have been captured, although the pond is 
well stocked. 

Now, it is very evident that the conduct of the fish 
in this case is purely actuated by reason; and if 
several carp were exchanged between the Parisian 
and Oxford ponds, each would speedily fall into the 
habits of their companions. The reasoning in the case 
of the Oxford fish is evidently this : — " I must not 
take any of those tempting worms, or I shall be 
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dragged out of the water, like my companions.** Put 
this into hypothetical syllogism : — 

" All those who take the worms have been dragged out of 
the water ; 
If I take the worm, 
I shall be dragged out of the water." 

Or, in the other case, 

" Those who eat the biscuit are not oaaght; 
If I eat the bbcuit, 
I shall not be caught." 

Every ancler knows that the rivers which are most 
frequented by his brethren of the rod are tolerable 
tests of his powers as a fisherman, because the fish 
have become so wary, that they cannot be deceived by 
the ordinary baits; and the angler must conquer 
their reason by his own, before he can hope to decoy 
a single fish towards his bait. It is well known, that 
if a fish is caught, and breaks loose before it is landed, 
all the fish desert the spot immediately. 

This is evidently reason ; and if we must grant 
them reason in one case, why not in others ? 

To return to our elephants. The love of these 
animals for their young is very strong, and the afiec- 
tion is fully reciprocated ; for a little tiny elephant, 
barely larger than a donkey, has been known to 
attempt the rescue of its wounded mother, and to 
charge so furiously, that the hunters were forced to 
kill it in self-defence, lest it should jostle against 
them, and perhaps break a limb ; for the poor devoted 
little creature was not strong enough to do more. 

But as the elephant seems to surpass other animals 
in the extent of its reasoning powers, so it appears to 
rise above them in its love for its ofispring ; for not 
only is it fearless in exposing its own life to save its 
young from injury, but it has been more than once 
known to rise yet another step, and to force its young 
to sufier pain when it knew that the pain was for its 
good. 
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A young elephant had received a severe wound on 
the head, and was so frantic with the pain, that the 
keepers could not get near it, in order to dress the 
wound. They were in considerable perplexity for 
some time ; but at last, one of them contrived to 
make its mother understand what was required. The 
sensible creature immediately went up to her off- 
spring, brought it to the operator, and held it firmly 
down with her trunk, while the wound was being 
dressed. Every day afterwards, she brought the 
unruly little patient to the same place, and forced it 
to submit to the healing process in spite of its groans 
and struggles. 

Surely this is reasoning of a very high order, which 
can overcome the natural instinct implanted in every 
animal, to save its young from pain. It is to be feared 
that there are too many human mothers who cannot 
control themselves sufficiently to inflict pain on their 
children when it is necessary and good for them, and 
would see the wounds of the mind rankle and fester, 
rather than do some violence to their own feelings at 
the moment, by punishing them. 

Indeed, I have known of more than one instance, 
where a foolish mother has had to deal with a precisely 
similar case, and has actually suffered her poor child 
to die, because she could not make up her mind to 
apply the remedy which only could save its life. 
" She could not bear," she said, " to punish the poor 
child so, when it was already suffering so much pain." 

Surely, here, as the Ettrick Shepherd said of the 
dog, the brute puts the man to shame. 

There have been many instances recorded, where a 
wounded elephant has voluntarily submitted himself 
to the surgeon ; but as other animals, such as the dog 
and the horse, have been known to act in the same 
manner, I do not lay so much stress upon them. I 
believe, however, that there have been very few in- 
stances of any other animal forcing its young to submit 
to pain. 
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Those elephants that are trained for the purposes 
of war were originally defended with plates of iron, 
that were made on much the same principle as the 
armour that guarded their masters. The more vulne- 
rable parts, such as the root of the trunk, the ears, 
and the under portions of the body, were most care- 
fully shielded from the weapons of the enemy. 

By the way, it is not generally known, how very 
fatal a spot the root of the trunk is to an elephant. 
Mr. Sullivan narrates an adventure, in which he met 
suddenly with a solitary elephant. At the distance 
of six yards, he fired at the animal, and struck him 
about three inches above the root of the trunk. The 
huge brute died instantly — subsiding, in the words 
of the writer, like a great hayrick, and sank to the 
ground while in the act of advancing one leg in 
turning round. Soon afterwards, another elephant 
came up to see what was the matter, and on receiving 
a shot m exactly the same place, fell dead, just as his 
companion had done a few minutes before. 

The cause of this instantaneous death vnll be seen 
on inspecting the skull of an elephant. The nostrils 
are placed very high on the skull, and if the trunk 
were cut off, would appear about three inches above 
its insertion. The ball must have entered the nostril, 
and penetrated at once to the brain. Only, it must 
be a very good shot that ventures on such an attempt; 
for an inch or two in the wrong direction would merely 
serve to irritate the animal to madness, as the ball 
would be entangled among the mass of bony cells 
that intervene between the surface of the skull and 
the brain. 

In all the elephant-hunts there is one invariable 
circumstance which is very striking. The wounded ele- 
phant never lies down but to die. All other animals can 
recover their feet after being wounded, and endeavour 
to escape, this faculty being principally observed in the 
stags and antelopes. It is found, however, that when 
an elephant lies down, its course is run. The crea- 
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ture seems to be impressed with the conviction, that 
if it once lies down, it can never rise again, and there- 
fore remains on its legs as long as it can, whether it 
it is oppressed by wounds or sickness. 

The reader, however, must not imagine that these 
animals find any difficulty in recovering from the 
recumbent position. On the contrary, they can do 
80 as easily as any animal, and genersJly seek repose 
when lying on their sides. They seem to select an 
agreeable place for this purpose, and to return there 
nightly. The ^eat ant-hills, edifices some ten or 
fourteen feet high, are generally employed for this 
purpose, and that the animals He on their sides is 
proved by the indentations made in the ground by 
the lower tusk. The elephant does not always lie on 
the side, but often lowers itself to the ground by 
stretching out its legs, so that the body gradually 
sinks to the ground between them, but does not rest 
upon either of them. This is the best attitude for 
cutting out the tusks when the animal is dead, as the 
head rests upon the fore legs, and both tusks can be 
attacked at the same time, so that the trouble of cutting 
off the head in order to get at the lower tusk avoided. 
The tusks of the male elephant require much more 
labour than those of the female to detach them from 
their sockets. The reason for this difference is, that 
the tusks of the male are so much larger than 
those of the female, and their insertion is there- 
fore much more firm. Gumming tells us that one 
tusk in his possession was ten feet nine inches in 
length, and weighed one hundred and seventy-three 
pounds. This must have been rather a valuable 
prize, for ivory is worth from twenty-eight to thirty 
pounds per hundredweight, according to its qua- 
lity; so that elephant-hunting is not merely sport, 
like foxhunting, tiger-chasing, or " pig-sticking," but 
is a good commercial speculation — that is, if the 
speculator has no particular affection for his health. 
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his limbs, or his life. A very Buccessful speculation 
in ivorj is thus told bj Gumming in such a graphic 
manner that I will not spoil the account by permitting 
it to be handled by any pen but his own : — 

'' At an early hour on the following morning the 
Mncr made his appearance, attended by a number of 
his warriors, aU ^cLying their hattle-^ar. I waa 
still in bed, and seemg the king peeping into my 
waggon, I pretended^ to be asleep. Presently I ob- 
served a savage coming up the glen, bearing on his 
shoulders a bull-elephant's tooth, which he laid under 
the waggon. Coffee was now announced ; so I arose, 
and the king breakfasted with me. I had resolved to 
say as little as possible about the trading, and to 
appear very indifferent— a system indispensable in 
trading with the natives, which at all times pro&;resses 
slowly, but much more so if the trader allows them to 
imagine that he is very anxious to obtain possession 
of their goods. 

'^ While Sicomy was taking his coffee, he told me 
that he had despatched men to bring elephants' teeth, 
which he said were at a distance, and that he would 
purchase everything as quickly as possible, that I 
might be enabled to leave the country before the 
Matabili should come. This rumour about the Mata- 
bili I at the time suspected to be a fabrication, but I 
subsequently ascertained that it was a fact. 

" In the forenoon I occupied myself in writing the 
journal in my waggon, and I could see that the king 
was annoyed at my indifference about the trading. 
At length he asked me to come out of the waggon, 
saying that he had got a present for me, and he 
brought forward the elephant's tusk which lay be- 
neath the waggon. Having thanked him, I expressed 
myself satisfied with his present ; and in return im- 
mediately presented him with what he considered an 
equivalent in beads. He asked me the price of my 
muskets, and I answered four large bulls' teeth for 
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each. He then returned to an adjacent grove of 
shady trees, where he sat consulting with his men for 
hours. 

" Two men at length appeared, coming from oppo- 
site directions, each bearing a bull's tooth. When 
these arrived, Sicomy ordered them to be placed be- 
fore me, and calling Isaac, he inflicted on me a long 
harangue, talking all manner of nonsense, and en- 
deavouring to obtain a musket for these two teeth. 
At length a third tusk was brought, but it was a 
small one. It was now late in the afternoon ; so I 
told the king that I was going to take a walk in the 
mountains, to obtain a view of his country. He said 
that he was going to buy one of the muskets imme- 
diately, and requested that I would not leave the 
waggons. After sitting talking with the king till it 
was near sunset, he once more oflered two tusks for 
a gun. I replied that I had already spoken. He 
then said he was going home, and that he did not 
know if he would come again to trade with me. If 
the king had indeed resolved not to trade with me, 
no request on my part would have altered the case. 
So I replied that I nad never asked him to purchase 
anything, and was perfectly indifferent whether he 
did or not ; that there were other chiefs who were 
anxious to purchase my goods ; and that my reason 
for visiting his territory was to enjoy the sport of 
elephant-hunting. Having thus spoken, I wished 
him good evening, and shouldering my rifle, I stalked 
up the rocky ravine and shot baboons. 

" At an early hour on the following morning, Sicomy 
was at the waggons ; and having breakfasted, he com- 
menced, as on the previous day, to endeavour to pur- 
chase a gun with two tusks. At length I said he 
should have one for three tusks, provided they were 
large. After a protracted discussion, the third tusk 
was produced^ when I handed him a musket. He 
next bothered for a bullet-mould, which I also gave 
him into the bargain. Having obtained the mould, 
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he insisted on having a lead-ladle. That, I said, I 
could not give him with one gun ; but promised, if 
he dealt liberally with me, he should have one. He 
continued his importunity till late about the ladle, 
when he began to talk about buying a second gun. 
Three tusks were brought, and we had nearly con- 
cluded a bargain, when some of his councillors told 
him he ought to have had powder and buUets along 
with the first gun. He commenced to pester me on 
this subject ; but I stoutly resisted, and told him the 
bargain was concluded. He, however, continued to 
harp on this string till a late hour, when I told him, 
as on the precediag day, that I must now take a 
walk; and I remarked, that if he thought he had 
given too much for my gun, he had better return it, 
and take away his tusks. Havins consulted a short 
time with his^ wise men, he ret.Led the gun and 
resumed his tusks. I then shouldered my nfle, and 
held for the wells to give the dogs water. On renew- 
ing my trading, I could not help feeling annoyed at 
the dilatory mode in which it progressed. I had now 
spent two entire days endeavouring to trade, yet no 
exchanges had been made. For this, however, there 
was no help ; I could not have acted otherwise ; and 
on the following day, I reaped the benefit of my un- 
yielding resolution. Although I thought the trading 
an immense bore, it was nevertheless well worth a 
little time and inconvenience, on account of the enor- 
mous profit I should realize, the price I had paid 
for the muskets was £16, being about 8,000 per cent., 
which 1 am told is reckoned among mercantile men 
to be a very fair profit. Sicomy was in those days in 
the possession of very large quantities of splendid 
ivory ; and stiU, considerable quantities pass through 
his hands. Since 1 first visited Bamangwato, and 
taught the natives the use of fire-arms, they have 
learned to kill the elephants themselves ; but previous 
to my arrival, they were perfectly incapable of sub- 
duing a full-grown elephant, even by the united exer- 
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sooner had the elephant come up, than Alim Khan's 
men took to flight, without attempting to keep their 
ground." 

And in another passage, the same monarch tells of 
his bold attack upon another king, although he him- 
self had few, if any, elephants, and his adversary 
was possessed of a large force of those formidable 
animals : — 

" I placed my foot in the stirrup of resolution, and 
my hands in the reins of confidence, and marched 
against Sultan Ibrahim, the son of Sultan Iskander, 
the son of Sultan Behlul Lodi Affghan, in whose pos- 
session the throne of Delhi and the dominions of 
Hindostan at that time were ; whose army in the field 
were said to amount to a hundred thousand men, and 
who, including those of his levies, had nearly a thou- 
sand elephants." 

The age to which the elephant attains in its native 
state is not clearly ascertained, but it is quite certain 
that it lives to a very great age. The general belief 
is, that the duration of an elephant's life is about one 
hundred and twenty years, although there have been 
accounts of some that have lived to double that 
period. These assertions, however, are very suspi- 
cious ; for we know how easily ten or twenty years 
are tacked on when we are speaking of time as mea- 
sured by centuries ; and as the same story must of 
necessity have been transmitted through several indi- 
viduals, it is hardly probable that there was not consi- 
derable exaggeration, especially as the narrators were 
of a nation not particularly studious about preserving 
the exact truth. 

The office of nurse would seem to be an institution 
only required among civilized nations, as it implies 
the barter of goods for labour, and also that one party 
must be richer than the other. But from the account 
of a recent observer, it appears that there are nurses 
among elephants as well as among men ; for he saw 
more than once, a single female elephant accompanied 
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by four or five young ones, and taking great care of 
them. !N'ow, it is well known that the elephant has 
only one young one at a time, and therefore these 
could not be her own offspring ; and the elephant was 
nursing them, and therefore was a nurse. Q. E. D. 

Whether the nurse was professional or only occa- 
sional, does not appear ; neither whether she " sick- 
lied " or " monthlied.*' Let us hope that she did not 
" keep a bottle on the m ankle-shelf, and put her lips 
to it when she felt so dispoged.*' 

Perhaps the spectator was wrong after all, and it 
was a "Seminary for young ladies and gentlemen 
between the ages of four and seven." 

Among other imitations of human reason, the ele- 
phant often imitates human weaknesses. The amiable 
weakness, alluded to above, of putting the lips to the 
bottle whenever it feels disposed, is no fiction, but a 
reality ; for your elephant is a most determined dram- 
drinker, and thinks nothing of a bottle of brandy, 
whiskey, or a fiery spirit termed arrack, which is dis- 
tilled from the juice that exudes from certain palms 
when wounded. So fond is the elephant of this spirit, 
that he can be incited to almost any action by the 
promise of some arrack when he has completed it. 

It would be easy to complete a volume in relating 
anecdotes of these sagacious animals, and the only 
difficulty is in selecting those accounts which can be 
omitted with the least detriment. Every one who 
has travelled in countries where these animals are 
domesticated tells new instances of their extraordinary 
wisdom — for it can really be hardly called by any 
other name. But when hunters go after the ele- 
phants, when they can see them in their own lands, 
and watch them in all the freedom of untramelled 
nature ; then each one has so much to tell, that the 
real difficulty, in selecting passages from their ac- 
counts, is to avoid the transfer of the entire work. 

My old enemy, want of space, again conquers me, 
and I must most unwillingly close my account of 

I 
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the elephant, and return to my note-book very many 
anecdotes, descriptions, and illustrations, which I had 
originally intended to have given. The account has 
already taken twice the quantity of space which 1 
have given to any other animal, and in order to find 
room for the history of other creatures, I will now 
close with the last words of our learned friend Johan- 
nes Johnstonus. 

" But what we may judge of them may be collected 
out of Libavius de Intellectu Bestiarwn. They seem 
also to hold a sympathy with the Moon ; for when the 
Moon after Conjunction begins to appeare again, they 
crop boughs from Trees, and hold them up, and look- 
ing toward the Moon, they shake them. They may 
seem to supplicate her deity. But 1 say no more." 



THE EHINOCEEOS. 

Six species of this strange animal are known to natu- 
ralists, and four of them are in the British Museum, 
namely, the One-horned Indian B.hinoceros (JRhino- 
ceros unicornis), the Ehinast^r, or Two-horned African 
B/hinoceros (Rhinoceros hicamis), Sloane's Bhinoceros, 
or Keitloa (Rhinoceros Keitloa), and the "White, or 
Burchell's Bhinoceros (JBhinoceros simus). The other 
two species are the Javanese Bhinoceros (Bhinoceros 
Jiavanus) and the Sumatran Bhinoceros (Bhinoceros 
Sumatranus). The Keitloa and White Bhinoceros 
are both inhabitants of South Africa. 

I do not intend in the following pages to separate 
the account of one of these animals from that of 
another, but merely to relate anecdotes and give de- 
scriptions of them without observing any strict rule of 
science. 

It is imagined, with great probability, that the 
rhinoceros, that is, the one-horned Indian rhinoceros, 
is the unicorn of the scriptures. The Hebrew word 
c^i — Beem, is translated in the Septuagint version 
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by a Greek word, MovoKeptag, signifying one-horned, 
and exactly corresponding with the Latinized form 
Unicorn. The reader must not confuse the heraldic 
unicorn, who was driven by the lion all about the 
town, with the word unicorn, which merely signifies 
one-horned, and might apply quite as well to the silk- 
worm as the rhinoceros, for neither the horn of the 
silkworm or the rhinoceros are true horns. 

The heraldic unicorn, in all probability, derived its 
origin from the discovery of a narwhal's tusk, which, 
being elegant in form, and evidently a horn or a tusk, 
was immediately supposed to belong to the unicorn. 
The existence of the horn was then shewn to be a 
good proof of the existence of the creature itself, in 
which every one believed, with the exception of one 
or two malcontents, of whom Topsel speaks with un- 
mitigated contempt. 

" Likewise in the city of Zeila, of Ethiopia, there 
are kine of purple colour, as Ludovicus Itomanus 
writeth, which have but one horn growing out of their 
heads, and that tumeth up toward their backs. CcBsar 
was of opinion that the Elk had but one horn, but we 
have shewed the contrary. It is said that Pericles 
had a Ram with one horn ; but that was bred by way 
of prodigy, and not naturally. Simeon Sethe writeth, 
that the Musk Cat hath also one horn growing out of 
the forehead ; but we have shewed ^ready that no 
man is of that opinion beside himself, u^tianus 
writeth that there be Birds in JEtkiopia having one 
horn on their foreheads, and therefore are called Uni- 
cornea ; and Alhutis saith there is a fish called Mdno- 
ceros, and hath also one horn. 

" Now our discourse of the Unicom is of none of 
these beasts ; for there is not any vertue attributed 
to their horns, and therefore the vulgar sort of infidel 
people, which scarcely believe any herb but such as 
they set in their own gardens, or any beast but such 
as is in their own flocks, or any knowledge but such 
as is bred in their own brains, any birds which are 

i2 
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not hatched in their own nests, have never made 
question of these ; but of the true Unicorn, whereof 
there were more proofs in the world, because of the 
nobleness of his horn, they have ever been in doubt ; 
by which distraction it appeareth unto me that there 
is some secret enemy in the inward degenerate nature 
of man, which continually blindeth the eyes of Gk)d 
his people from beholding and believing the greatness 
of God his works." 

The actual possession of the so-called horn was an 
irresistible proof, even to the benighted people who 
refused to believe without seeing, and no few enthu- 
siasts travelled long distances in order to see and 
handle for themselves the celebrated unicorn's horn. 

The principal peculiarity in the horn of the unicorn 
is its position on the forehead — a formation which is 
found in no other animal, and therefore formed the 
most valid objection in the mouth of the unbeliever. 
But any one who will examine the skull of a giraffe, 
will see that in the centre of the forehead there is a 
projection occupying precisely the position of the horn 
of the fabulous unicorn, and only differing in length 
from the two hornlike, hair-tipped projections which 
are seen on its head, in the place occupied by horns 
among the horn-bearing quadrupeds : so that if the 
objectors had been a little more acquainted with com- 
parative anatomy, or rather comparative osteology, 
they might have had even their valid grounds of 
incVedulity shaken. 

On a casual glance at a rhinoceros, the horn is the 
first object which strikes the eye. This projection is 
not a horn, but only a growth from the skin, and 
looks, \^hen cut crossways, like a congeries of hairs ; 
and if the hair be chafed towards its root, it will split 
up into innumerable filaments much resembling coarse 
horse-hair, and bearing a close similarity to the whale- 
bone fringe of a whale's mouth. 

Under the microscope a section of rhinoceros-horn 
presents a most beautiful appearance, and even this 
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can be closely imitated by tying a tuft of hairs tightly 
together, soaking them in &ie glue, suffering them to 
cool until they form a kind of rod, and then cutting a 
section like that of the rhinoceros-horn. If either of 
these preparations be examined with polarized light, 
the colours are gorgeous in the extreme. 

Even in South Africa the horn of the rhinoceros is 
very valuable, as it can be cut into knobbed sticks 
which will stand almost any treatment without break- 
ing. This property renders it especially useful for 
ramrods, as it is far stronger than wood, and possesses 
all the good properties of iron or steel without its 
weight or propensity to bend or break. I have seen 
a ramrod nearly four feet in length which was cut 
from a rhinoceros's horn. 

The power of the horn is terrific, and its efficacy 
has been found in several disastrous incidents. Both 
the African and Asiatic species are liable to sudden 
and unaccountable fits of anger, during which the 
animal will rush at any object that is near him, whe* 
ther animate or inanimate, and dash it to pieces. 
One remarkable instance of this propensity took place 
at Dinapore. Some officers had gone down to the 
river for shooting, and had formed a small encamp- 
ment by the river. Eeports were rife of a neighbour- 
ing rhinoceros ; but they took no particular heed, for 
natives are seldom very truthful, and retired to rest 
with no fear of danger. One morning, just as they 
were about to rise, a great commotion was heard; 
and on running out to see what was the matter, they 
found that a rhinoceros was attacking their horses, 
and goring them violently. The poor horses being 
fastened, according to custom, by head and heel 
ropes, were not able to resist or escape; while the 
natives, according to their custom, had all run away, 
and hidden themselves in a neighbouring jungle. 

There was, however, little blame to be attached to 
them ; for when the rhinoceros, after venting its rage 
on the poor animals, turned upon their masters, they, 
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too, took to their heels, and thought themselves fortu- 
nate in finding a tree, up which thej scriimhied, and 
were for the present secure. The rhinoceros, how- 
ever, watched them for a long time, in hopes that they 
would descend; hut on the rising of the sun, he slowly 
retreated into his haunts, every now and then casting 
an angry look over his shoulder. The hrute was 
afterwards killed by a native hunter, who concealed 
himself near its hiding-place, and shot it with an iron 
ball from a jingall or matchlock, which carries a very 
large bullet, and is generally used by the natives for 
destroying the rhinoceros and other wild beasts. The 
hunter conceals himself near some place where he 
knows the animal will pass, and, resting his gun on 
the fork of a branch, he gets a steady aim, and is 
very seldom required to fire a second shot. 

When the terrified gentlemen came down from 
their tree, they went to see what harm the rhinoceros 
had done, and found several of their horses fearfully 
gored. One poor animal was saddled at the time ; 
and the horn of the rhinoceros had penetrated through 
saddle-flap and padding, fractured two ribs, and made 
an aperture through which a small hand might be 
passed into the horse's lungs. 

Sometimes the rhinoceros attacks inanimate objects, 
such as bushes or little trees, and assaults them in 
the most violent manner, not leaving them until he 
has broken them to pieces. Ploughing up the ground 
with the horn is also a favourite mode of expressing 
rage. 

The rhinoceros is an animal of nocturnal habits, 
and generally remains quiet during the day, either 
lying asleep in the shade, or standing indolently under 
the shelter of the trees. At night, it issues from its 
haunts, and generally wanders over a large extent of 
country before the sun rises. It usually visits its 
drinking-p]ace between nine and twelve at night; 
and at such times it can be attacked with comparative 
security. 
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The horn has many other good qualities, and, like 
many other good things, has had qualities attributed 
to it which it does not possess, while many have been 
omitted which really belong to it. It is rather re* 
markable that one of these superstitions is common 
both to Africa and India, and extended at one time 
all over Europe as well as Asia. It was firmly be- 
lieved that if drinking vessels were made of the horn 
of the rhinoceros, they were infallible detectors of 
poison, and that if poison were poured into them, the 
liquid would effervesce and boil over the sides of 
the cup, while the cup itself will turn black. 

It was also thought that if such a cup was con- 
stantly used, it would tend much towards strengthen- 
ing the health of the individual who used it, and if 
the recipient wished his draught to be particularly ' 
powerful, he stirred it up with a piece of iron, an old 
rusty nail appearing to be the most efBcacious mode 
of applying cold steel inwardly. 

The surface of the horn is generally polished by 
use, especiallv towards the point, but towards its 
root it is rough and uneven. The weight of it is very 
great, even when it has been preserved in a dry 
room for many years ; for the substance of it is very 
compact. 

In order to support this weight under the disadvan- 
tage of two leverages, the first being its own length 
and the angle at which it is placed in the head, and 
the second being the distance of its base from the 
neck, there must be some structure of great strength. 
Moreover, the horn is constantly emploved in plough- 
ing up the ground, either in sport, tear, or anger, 
in forcing a way for the animal through dense 
forests, and, if accounts may be believed, in actually 
ripping up the trunks of the softer trees. The crea- 
ture is able to lift a horse from the ground with his 
fearful weapon, and can toss a man about as if he 
were a doll in the hands of a child. In the older 
times, the Eomans sometimes indulged themselves 
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with the sight of combats between various wild ani- 
mals, among which were more than once introduced 
fights between a rhinoceros and some bears. An 
old Latin poet, in his description of the scene, repre- 
sents the rhinoceros as tossing the bears into the air 
as easily as a bull tosses the wicker hurdles that are 
thrown at him to excite him to rage. 

For the mere support of so great a weight there must 
necessarily be a sufficient support, and much more is 
such a structure necessary when we reflect on the 
work which is done by this weapon. 

Accordingly, if we examine the skull of a rhinoceros, 
we shall find that just under the place where the root 
of the bom lies, there is a peculiar development of 
the bone on which the weight of the horn rests. Now, 
it is well known that of all forms intended to support 
great weight, the arch is the strongest. Such, then, is 
the form of the bone which supports the horn ; and 
in order to prevent the jar on tlie brain which would 
probably injure the animal when making violent 
strokes with the horn, one side of the arch is left 
unsupported by its pillar ; so that the whole appara- 
tus presents the appearance of a strong bony spring, 
which, although very powerful, would yield sufficiently 
on receiving a blow to guard the animal from the 
shock which would occur, were the horn to be placed 
directly on the skull. Such a structure as this is not 
needed in the case of the elephant, as that animal 
never strikes violently with its tusks, as the rhinoceros 
does with its horn. 

That such is the intention of the structure is well 
shown by a curious circumstance that took place 
during a rhinoceros-hunt, and which shows that the 
anim^ can suffer severely from a blow on the horn, if 
that blow is given in a different method from that 
which the creature is in the habit of enduring. 

Some hunters were engaged in the pursuit of the 
rhinoceros, and had roused one of the animals from 
the thicket in which it was engaged in rubbing itself 
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against the trees, after the usual fashion of the 
creature. 

The skin, although thick, is very sensitive between 
the folds, and suffers much from the attacks of mos- 
quitoes and the flies. In order to guard as much as 
possible against these tiny foes, the rhinoceros is in 
the habit of wallowing in the mud, which dries upon 
the skin, and fills up the folds so perfectly, that neither 
proboscis or sting can penetrate. This defence lasts 
for some time ; but when the mud becomes perfectly 
dry, it cracks and falls off the skin, especially in the 
parts that are near the joints, and leaves the vulnerable 
places exposed. These the fly attacks, and causes 
such irritation that the persecuted rhinoceros is forced 
to relieve itself by rubbing against a tree. It has a 
curious custom of grunting loudly while performing 
this operation, and thus guides the hunter to its place 
of refuge. They are thus enabled to steal through 
the underwood unperceived, as the animal is too much 
engaged in ^nibbing his sides to pay any attention to 
sounds which would at any other time send him off 
in alarm. By crawling along the ground, after the 
manner of serpents, they generally contrive to in- 
flict a mortal wound before he is aware of their 
presence. 

In the present case, the hunters were endeavouring 
to act in the same manner, but the intended victim 
became alarmed, broke through the wood, and made 
the best of his way towards a large cane-brake about 
two miles distant. The whole party pursued him, 
and the poor animal was speedily converted into a 
living pincushion, the place of the pins being supplied 
by spears. 

The number and severity of the wounds appear to 
have confused his intellects, for instead of keeping his 
straight course toward the canes, he turned off short, 
and dashed into a narrow gully without any exit. The 
ravine was so narrow that he broke to pieces many of 
the protruding spears as he rushed in, and when he 
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had fairly entered, there was barely room to turn. 
The assailants now had it all their own way, and one 
of them standing on the brink of the ravine took aim 
at his head, and stretched him on the ground appa- 
rently lifeless. All the hunters now jumped into the 
ravine, and set to work at cutting him up. But 
scarcely had they commenced, when the animal re- 
covered from his wound, and struggled upon his knees. 
Out went the hunters as fast as they could, and had 
it not been for the presence of mind of one of them, 
who hamstrung the rhinoceros before he ran away, 
in all probability several of the men would have for- 
feited their lives. 

Curiosity induced the hunters to search for the 
wound that had thus stunned the animal, and they 
naturally expected to find the track of a ball through 
the brain, or, at all events, a wound on the skull ; but 
after some search they found that the ball had only 
struck the point of the foremost horn, and had carried 
off about an inch of it. 

This is a very curious circumstance, because the 
blow was comparatively a slight one, and the shocks 
which the animal inflicts upon itself in the daily 
occurrences of life must be very severe indeed. But 
the whole structure of the head and horn is intended 
to resist heavy blows, while it is not capable of sus- 
taining a sharp, smart shock without conveying the 
impression to the brain. 

The rhinoceros does not figure very much in fable, 
principally because its habits were not sufficiently 
familiar to the generality of people. There is, how- 
ever, one rather curious fable, which I have selected 
from -^sop's and other fables written by L'Bstrange, 
a writer whose racy quaintness of language is always 
very entertaining : — 

"There pass'd a Challenge betwixt an Elephant 
and a Bhinoceroa ; Time and Place appointed, and 
both ready for the encounter. * How come you^ says 
the Bhinoceros, ' thai are a Beast, to take upon you 
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the handling of a Sword, which is a Weapon peculiar 
to Man ? And then again, how come you to consult 
the Starrs about the Succession of Empires, and to 
write down the Revolutions in Magical Letters upon 
the Sand ? ' * Well,' says the Elephant ; * the skill 
of managing a Sword is no Crime, I hope, unless it 
be one to defend my Country. And then for my 
looking up to Heaven, 'tis no more than we all do, 
Morning and Evening, in Acknowledgement of the 
Benefits we receive from above. And so for my 
writing with my Trunk upon the Sand, it may serve 
to inform you, that we are capable of discharging even 
the nicest of Humane Offices. This not either to 
decline or delay the Combat.' And so they both 
stood to their Arms, the One advancing his Trunk, 
and the Other his Horn. While they were now 
coming to the very Push, they found themselves sur- 
priz'd upon the Sight of a Frog and a Mouse that 
stood drawn hard by there, and ready to engage. 
* Pray be soft a little,' says the Rhinoceros ; * and 
before we go any further, let us understand the mean- 
ing of this Quarrel here.' Now the Subject of the 
Dispute, it seems, was only which was the most Beau- 
tiful Creature of the two, the Frog or the Mome, 
Now the Case was so Eidiculous, and the Example so 
Scandalous, that the very Shame of Playing the Pool 
afber such a Copy, made them Friends again." 

The older European naturalists had very strange 
ideas of the rhinoceros, and some very vague notions 
of its external appearance and natural habits. That 
their conception of its form should be erroneous is 
quite excusable ; for the only idea that they could 
form of it was derived from a sketch taken from a 
living specimen at Lisbon. But the artist who drew 
the sketch is much to be execrated for the perpetration 
of so much error. The sketch was sent to Albert Durer 
for engraving, in order to be inserted in G-esner's great 
work on Natural History. An impression of the iden- 
tical engraving is now before me, and I will endeavour 
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to describe it for the benefit of my readers. I would 
have made a reduced drawing of it, only the com- 
plexity of the parts is so very great that it would be 
nearly impossible to give an accurate version in so 
small a space. 

The engraving is nine inches and a quarter in length 
by six inches and a quarter in height, counting the 
length from nose to tail, and the height from shoulder 
to ground. 

The horn is covered with tubercles pointing up- 
ward, and appears to consist of distinct plates. On 
the centre of the shoulder is a short horn, twisted like 
that of the narwhal, and pointing forward. The body 
is covered with a kind of plate-armour, very like that 
which was worn at the period, especially for the fast- 
dying sport of tilting. A very large plate hangs over 
the back, something like a saddle, and is ornamented 
by eight protuberant ridges, which look as if a giant 
with very slender fingers had spread his eight-fingered 
hand as widely as possible, and left it on the creature's 
back. The shoulder-joint is defended by a plate that 
descends from the top of the shoulder, swells out at 
the i unction of the leg with the body, and nearly 
reaches the knee. This plate plays upon a rivet, 
which joins it to the large plate that guards the neck, 
and from which projects the little horn. 

The hinder pwts are covered by a huge plate of 
indescribable form, as it shoots out into angles, deve- 
lops into sharp ridges, and sinks into deep furrows in 
every imaginable way. It bears a distant resemblance 
to the beaver or front of a helmet, which could be 
lifted or lowered at pleasure. 

The legs are clothed in scale-armour, with a row of 
plates down the front of each, and a rivet is inserted 
in the centre of each plate. The abdomen and each 
side of the mouth is defended in the same manner. 
The throat is guarded by a series of five overlapping 
plates, so as to allow the animal to move its head with 
freedom, while, at the same time, no part of the 
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tbrdat is left without defence. The feet are tolerably 
correct, and the artist has got the proper number of 
toes, each of which is very rightly enclosed in a small 
hoof. The whole outline is sufficiently good, and is 
drawn with a vigour that only increases our surprise 
at the exceeding untruthfulness of the details. 

My conviction is, that the artist employed for the 
work was fully- impressed with the idea, that the 
intended readers of the work would be grievously dis- 
appointed if they did not meet with that " hog in 
armour" which travellers had led them to expect, 
and that he therefore was not possessed of sufficient 
strength of mind to draw the creature as it really was. 
There can be no doubt of his ability to do so, for, in 
spite of the ludicrous adornments with which he has 
decorated his sketch, the outline is far from bad, 
while the slouching attitude and dogged obstinacy of 
the rhinocerine character are hit off exactly. 

I believe that the artist must have sketched his 
outline from life, and filled up the details at home, 
with a mind equally balanced between the tortoise 
and the armourer ; for the legs, and one or two other 
portions, are evidently taken from those of a tortoise, 
while the really admirable talent which he has shown 
in causing the pieces of his apocryphal armour to play 
upon each other with perfect ease, proves him to be 
quite a connoisseur in the armourer's art. 

But, although we may smile at such absurdities, 
the structure which led to them is sufficiently curious 
to afford a better pretext than can be found for many 
worse errors. The skin of the Indian rhinoceros, 
which for very many years was the only species known 
to naturalists, is enormously thick, and lies in heavy 
folds over the body and upper part of the limbs, so 
as to bear a remote resemblance to that armour with 
which our artist-friend so liberally clothed it. The 
folds of skin that fall from the neck and throat might, 
at a distance, be taken for plates of armour ; the great 
mass of skin which hangs from the shoulder bears 
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Bome resemblance to the rivetted plate that I have 
mentioned ; and the same may be said of the folds 
that cover the hinder qaarters, while the gauntdeted 
appearance of the legs is so arranged as to be easily 
taken for scale-armour by an individual who, like the 
Marchioness, could make believe very much indeed, 
and who had such excellent reasons for doing so 
as " our artist " of the sixteenth century. 

So that the only really gratuitous and unfounded 
error is the supplementary horn on the shoulder, for 
the insertion of which certainly no excuse can be 
found. 

The colour of the skin is a very dark brown, in 
some places inclining to pink, something like that of 
the hippopotamus when it is yet young. Its hardness 
of texture, although anything but pleasant when a 
man only armed with a blunt spear is opposed to a 
savage rhinoceros, is very useful when the skin is 
meant to defend the biped instead of the quadruped. 
The natives of those countries where the rhinoceros 
lives very properly judge, by a process of inductive 
ratiocination, that the skin which will preserve the 
interior of a rhinoceros from the unwelcome visits of 
their spears may, when taken off the animal, perform 
the same office in guarding their interiors from the 
spears of their enemies. Accordingly, the skin of 
the rhinoceros is in great request for shields, and bv 
careful tanning and £ying forms an excellent defence, 
as it becomes nearly as hard as horn, and is as per- 
fect a safeguard against a spear or an arrow as a 
shield of horn would be. 

The skin has great powers of self-healing. Some 
years ago, a rhinoceros dislocated a joint of his leg, 
from which accident he subsequently died. For some 
time, endeavours were made to heal the injury by 
making sundry incisions over the joint, and it was inva- 
riably found that the wounds had healed in the course 
of twenty-four hours. This is the more remarkable, 
as the state of inflammation with which the parts 
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about the joint must have been affected would neces- 
sarily render the wound less liable to be healed. 

There is abundant evidence to show that our coun- 
try was once inhabited by more than one species of 
rhinoceros, as their bones are to be found in plenty 
in almost every bone-cavern in England, as well as in 
several parts of Europe. These osteological caverns 
are very singular objects, and of very great use 
to the geologist. In them the bones of various 
kinds of animals are found in profusion — those of 
the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and hysena 
being the most plentiful. As the bones of the three 
former animals are found to be marked with the 
teeth of the hysBna, it is evident that at some time 
the latter animal must have preyed on the former, 
and dragged their carcases, or parts of them, into 
their caves, where they could devour them in peace. 
In order to be quite certain that the tooth-marks on 
the bones were really made by the hyaena, certain 
experiments were made. Bones of large animals 
were given to the hysenas in the menageries, and 
then compared with those found in the bone-caverns. 
It was then seen, that not only did the tooth-marks 
on the joints of the bones correspond, but that the 
living hyaenas actually broke up the centres of the 
bones into splinters which exactly tallied with the 
fragments that were discovered in the caverns. In 
the Geological Museum, at Oxford, there are speci- 
mens of these recently fractured bones laid by the 
side of the fossil fragments ; and were it not that the 
latter are dark with age, while the former still retain 
their whiteness, it would be impossible to distinguish 
which had been broken thirty years ago, or which had 
passed through the jaws of beasts since whose death 
possibly ten times as many centuries had elapsed. 

Like all other animals, the rhinoceros is not seen 
to advantage in a menagerie. In the first place, it 
either becomes tame or furious, and is by both of 
these characteristics altered, from its natural state; 
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for in its native woods, it is a restless, wary, mud- 
covered brute, plunging into the midst of thick 
tangled brakes, and making its way through them 
with evident pleasure ; generally harmless until pur- 
sued, but sometimes charging at nothing with all the 
impetuousness of blind fury ; while even in the best 
of our menageries, such as the Zoological Gardens, 
its movements are constrained, and the spectator can- 
not observe the habits of the animal, such as would 
be exhibited in its native land. When the poor ani- 
mal is confined in a cage little larger than itself, and 
without the smallest opportunity of exercise, it natu- 
rally becomes much altered in look : it loses all the 
alertness of its character, and either remains huddled 
up in sullen obstinacy, or descends to the amusement 
of slapping its lips together, in order to attract the 
attention of bystanders, and to get a few cakes or 
apples. Poor rhinoceros ! 

The horn, too, is never seen properly developed in a 
captive rhinoceros ; for even were it not worn off and 
kept down by the constant rubbing which it suffers 
against the bars of its prison, the keepers would never 
suffer it to remain intact, lest the animal should use it 
mischievously. I was once shown a horn, about two 
feet in length, which was said to have been cut from 
the head of the rhinoceros over whose head it was 
suspended. But I rather doubt the truth of the 
statement ; for it was made by a keeper in a travelling 
menagerie, a class of persons who are not generally 
very careful as to the accuracy of their remarks ; and 
I could not divest myself of the idea that the horn 
was that of an African rhinoceros, although the animal 
in the cage was from India. 

The Javanese rhinoceros is not so stumpy in ap- 
pearance as the Indian animal, and does not possess 
the enormous folds of skin which are so distinguishing 
a characteristic of that animal. One of these animals 
was taken alive in the province of Keddu, and con- 
veyed in a cart to the capital, Surakarta. While here, 
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it was seen by Dr. Horsfield, who had many opportuni- 
ties of watching its movements, and who gives the 
following interesting description of it : — 

" I saw it during its conveyance, and found it per- 
fectly mild and tractable. At Surakarta,it was confined 
in the large area or square which bounds the entrance 
to the royal residence. A deep ditch, about three feet 
wide, limited its range, and for several years it never 
attempted to pass it. It was perfectly reconciled to 
its confinement ; and never exhibited any symptoms 
of uneasiness or rage, although, on its first arrival, 
harassed in various ways by a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of a populous capital, whose curiosity 
induced them to inspect the stranger of the forest. 
Branches of trees, shrubs, and various twining plants, 
were abundantly provided for its food; of these, a 
species of Gissus and the small twigs of a native fig-tree 
were preferred. But plantains were the most favourite 
food; and the abundant manner in which it was 
supplied with these by the numerous visitors tended 
greatly to make the animal mild and sociable. It 
allowed itself to be examined and handled &eely, and 
the more daring of the visitors sometimes mounted on 
its back. It required copious supplies of water ; and 
when not taking food, or intentionally roused by the 
natives, it generally placed itself in the large excava- . 
tions which its movements soon caused in the soft 
earth that covered the allotted space. Having consi- 
derably increased in size, the mtch of three feet in 
breadth was insufficient for confining it ; but, leaving 
the inclosure, it frequently passed to the dwellings of 
the natives, destroymg the plantations of iruit-trees 
and culinary vegetables which always surround them. 
It likewise terrified those natives who accidentally 
met with it, and who were unacquainted with its 
appearance and habits. But it shewed no ill-natured 
disposition, and readily allowed itself to i)e driven 
back to the inclosure uke a buffalo. The excessive 
excavations which it made by continually waUowing 

K 
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in the mire, and the accumulation of putrefying vege- 
table matter, in course of time became offensive at 
the entrance of the palace ; and its removal was 
ordered bj the Emperor to a small village near the 
confines of the capital, where in the year 1821 it was 
accidentally drowned in a rivulet." 

Mr. Gordon Gumming' s experiences with the rhi- 
noceros do not appear to have been very entertaining, 
as he always seems to have a great contempt for the 
animal, and seldom troubled himself to fire at it. In- 
deed, he more than once mentions, in an off-hand kind 
of way, that a rhinoceros would get in his path, and 
so he had no alternative but to throw stones at it, 
and drive it away. 

But his account of the habits and manners of the 
various species is very good, and worthy of notice as 
forming part of the diary of one who had such constant 
opportunities of seeing the animal under all circum- 
stances, whether walking calmlj on the plain, or push- 
ing its way among the trees, which yield like reeds to its 
weight — whether influenced by furious rage, or struck 
with deadly fear — ^whether charging at its foe in the 
full luxuriance of health and strength, or lying pros- 
trate on the ground, gasping out its last breath at 
the feet of its pigmy enemy, but furious to the last. 

It will be observed, that he, a practical man — who 
bad too often carried his life in his hand, and trusted 
himself to the power of his rifle, to take any precau- 
tions that were not absolutely necessary — was forced 
to harden the bullets whic)i he intended for the benefit 
of the rhinoceros, in spite of the aavanUy who tell us 
that leaden bullets will go quite through the animal if 
they do not strike a bone in their progress. More- 
over, the skin of the African species is not so thick 
or strong as that of the Indian rhinoceros ; and yet 
we are told that leaden bullets will traverse the body 
of an Indian animal, while the African species requires 
the bullet to be hardened : — 

*' Of the rhinoceros, there are four varieties in 
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South Africa, distingiuBhed hj the Bechuanas bj the 
names of the * borele,' or black rhinoceros ; the * keit- 
loa,' or two-horned black rhinoceros ; the * muchocho,* 
or common white rhinoceros ; and the * kobaoba,' or 
long-horned white rhinoceros. Both varieties of the 
black rhinoceros are extremely fierce and dangerous, 
and rush headlong and unprovoked upon any object 
which attracts their attention, Thej never attain 
much fat, and their fiesh is tough, and not much 
esteemed bv the Bechuanas. 

" Their food consists almost entirely of the thorny 
branches of the wait-a-bit thorns. Their horns are 
much shorter than those of the other varieties, seldom 
exceeding eighteen inches in length. They are finely 

§olished with constant rubbing against the trees, 
'he skull is remarkably formed, its most striking 
feature being the tremendous thick ossification in 
which it ends above the nostrils. It is on this mass 
that the horn is supported. The horns are not con- 
nected with the skull,being attached merelyby the skin, 
and they may therefore be separated from the head 
by means of a sharp knife. They are hard, and per- 
fectly solid throughout, and are of a fine material for 
various articles, such as drinking-cups, mallets for 
rifles, handles for turners' tools, &c, <&c. The horn 
is capable of a very high polish. The eyes of the 
rhinoceros are small and sparkling, and do not readily 
observe the hunter, provided he keep to leeward of 
them. The skin is extremely thick, and only to be 
penetrated by bullets hardened with solder. I)uring 
the day, the rhinoceros will be found lying asleep, or 
standing indolently, in some retired part of the forest, 
or under the base of the mountains, sheltered from 
the power of the sun by some friendly grove of 
umbrella-topped mimosas. In the evening, they com- 
mence their nightly ramble, and wander over a great 
extent of country. They usually visit the fountains 
between the hours of nine and twelve o'clock at 
night ; and it is on these occasions that they may 

x2 
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be most successfully hunted, and with the least 
danger. 

The black rhinoceros is subject to paroxysms of un- 
provoked fury, often ploughing up the ground for seve- 
ral yards with its horn, and assaulting large bushes in 
the most violent manner. On these bushes they work 
for hours with their horns, at the same time snorting 
and blowing loudly; nor do they leave them in genend 
until they have broken them into pieces. All the 
four varieties delight to roll and wallow in mud, with 
which their rugged hides are incrusted. Both varie- 
ties of the black rhinoceros are much smaller and 
more active than the white, and are so swift that a 
horse with a rider on its back can rarely overtake 
them. The two varieties of the white rhinoceros are 
so similar in habits, that the description of one will 
serve for both — the principal difference consisting in 
the length and set of the anterior horn : that of the 
common white rhinoceros averaging from two to three 
feet in length, and pointing backwards; while the 
horn of the long-homed white rhinoceros often exceeds 
four feet in length, and inclines forward from the nose. 

" Both these varieties of rhinoceros attain an enor- 
mous size, being the animals next in magnitude to 
the elephant. They feed solely on grass, carry much 
fat, and their flesh is excellent, being preferable to 
beef. They are of a much milder and more inoffensive 
disposition than the black rhinoceros, rarely charging 
their pursuer. Their speed is very inferior to that of 
the other varieties, and a person well mounted can 
overtake and shoot them." 

It is said that the rhinoceros uses its horn as an 
instrument for procuring food. The animal is asserted 
to plunge its horn into the trunks of the softer trees, 
and to rip them up until the whole trunk is reduced 
to a series of strips or laths. These strips the rhino- 
ceros takes up in its prehensile lips, and twists round 
and round, in order to get a better hold of them, 
much as an ox will twist a lock of hay. 
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I may as well mention here, that the lips of the 
rhinoceros, and especially the upper lip, partake in 
some degree of the mobility and prehensile power of 
the elephant's trunk. The domesticated animal is 
often accustomed to wait with opened mouth for 
apples and other little delicacies which it hopes to 
obtain from the visitors. If a bun, or even so small 
an object as a nut, is thrown towards the creature, it 
can catch it between its lips, which it closes with a 
smart slap, something like that of a soldier " standing 
at ease." 

I have often made the rhinoceros at the Zoological 
Gardens rather cross by putting a piece of bun on 
one of the bars, and holding a stick parallel to it and 
above it. The animal tried with all his might to get 
at the bun, but succeeded no further than in pressing 
the stick firmer upon it. After several trials, he gave 
up the matter, and walked away in evident dudgeon. 
But it was a very good method of ascertaining the 
flexibility of the upper lip ; for the rhinoceros tried 
all imaginable methods of detaching the bun from the 
bar, but only succeeded in pushing it off, so that it 
fell on the ground outside the paling, and beyond his 
reach. He sometimes tried to curl his lip over the 
stick, and so push the bun through; but that feat 
he was never aole to perform. 

It is nearly certain that we do not know all the 
species of rhinoceros that are at present living on the 
earth, although we are acquainted with six living and 
at least nine fossil distinct species. There are many 
accounts given of animals which evidently belong toi 
the rhinoceros family, but which are not at present 
known to naturalists. 

One of these, the Ndzoo-dzoo, as it is called by the 
natives, is supposed to exist north of the Mozam- 
bique. The creature is said to possess but one horn, 
unlike the white, the keitloa, the borele, and the 
kobaoba, the latter being a rather rare species of 
white rhinoceros^ with a very long horn that points 
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considerably more forward than the bom of any other 
species. 

Sundry most singular properties are said to belong 
to this animal, among which is the very peculiar 
faculty of being able to bend its horn when not wanted 
for any particular purpose. The account states, that 
the horn is about two feet in length ; that it projects 
£*om the forehead of the animal ; and that when the 
rhinoceros is asleep, the horn is quite flexible, and can 
be rolled up like the trunk of an elephant. 

The description proceeds to inform us, that the 
ndzoo-dzoo is very nerce indeed, and that he always 
attacks men immediately on seeing them. The eye- 
sight of the animal is said not to be very sharp (an 
invariable trait in the rhinoceros family) ; and there- 
fore, when a man is pursued, he takes refuge in some 
very thick tree, where he tries to avoid the notice of 
his pursuer. If he is not seen, the rhinoceros goes 
off satisfied ; but if, unfortunately, the enraged animal 
should happen to catch sight of the man, he assaults 
the tree with his now straight and stiff horn, and 
ceases not from the attack until he has ripped up the 
trunk into laths, and felled tree, man, and all to the 
ground. The female is said to possess no horn. 

Now, there is one rather obvious discrepancy. If 
the animal is so fierce as the narrative would make 
us understand, how does it happen that any one has 
been able to roll up its horn when it is asleep ? 
However, although there are such obvious errors in 
this description, it is tolerably evident that there is 
in existence a fierce Afirican rhinoceros, with only one 
horn ; although it is not very likely that the horn 
should grow from its forehead, or be liable to rolling 
up like a piece of leather hose. 

There are many human beings who obtain their 
living by the misfortunes of their fellow-creatures. 
This propensity is shared by certain birds, whose 
livelihood appears to be principally gained by the 
misfortunes of the rhinoceros. These creatures are 
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called rhinoceros-birds, and are well described by 
Camming in the following lines :— 

" Before I could reach the proper distance to fire, 
several rhinoceros-birds, bj which he was attended, 
warned him of his impending danger, by sticking 
their bills into his ear, and uttering their harsh, 
grating cry. Thus roused, he suddenly sprang to his 
feet, and crashed away through the jungle at a rapid 
trot, and I saw no more of him. 

"These rhinoceros-birds are constant attendants 
upon the hippopotamus and the four varieties of 
rhinoceros, their object being to feed upon the ticks 
and other parasitic insects that swarm upon these 
animals. They are of a greyish colour, and are nearly 
as large as a common thrush; their voice is very 
similar to that of the mistletoe thrush. Many a time 
have these ever-watchful birds disappointed me in my 
stalk, and tempted me to invoke an anathema upon 
their devoted heads. They are the best friends the 
rhinoceros has, and rarely fail to awaken him, even in 
his soundest nap. * Chukuroo ' perfectly understands 
their warning, and, springing to his feet, he generally 
first looks about him in every direction, after which 
he invariably makes ofil" 

There is also a bird which performs the same office 
for the crocodile that these birds perform for the 
rhinoceros. The crocodile-birds rouse their big friend 
on the slightest alarm, by uttering a harsh cry, and 
dashing themselves against his head. The crocodile 
being thus roused, acts in the same manner as the 
rhinoceros — scuffles ofi", and flops into the water as 
fast as he can ; while his intended slayer is uselessly 
venting his rage on the watchful guardians. 

Two of the African species of rhinoceros bear con- 
siderable resemblance to each other, although, on a 
close examination, the points of distinction are seen 
to be well marked. These are the borele and the 
keitloa. The best mark of difference is to be found 
> in the horns. Those of the borele are always of very 
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different dimensions — tbe anterior horn being very 
long, and pointed ; while the other is very short, and 
conical in shape. The horns of the keitloa are of 
nearly equal length, and both are long, pointed, and 
curved slightly backwards, the anterior being more 
carved than its companion. The keitloa is especially 
dreaded by the natives, as it is much more furious 
than the borele, who appears from all accounts to be 
a tolerably well-mannered brute, and not so vindictive 
as the keitloa. 

The muchuco, or muchocko, as it is called by the 
Bechuanas, is a comparatively harmless animal, imless 
excited or irritated, and is said to look more like an 
overgrown pig than a rhinoceros. Its skin is of a light 
brown, shaded off into a pinkish purple in many parts, 
and offers such a contrast to the dark skin of the 
keitloa and borele, as to earn for it the name of white 
rhinoceros, although in reality it is anything but 
white. Both the horns of this species are placed 
nearer the extremity of the nose than the horns of 
the two black species. Like the borele, it has one 
horn long, and the other very short — the anterior 
horn being the long one. 

The other species of white rhinoceros, the kobaoba^ 
is at once to be distinguished from the muchocho by the 
preposterous length of its anterior horn, which is some- 
times more than four feet in length, and by the manner 
in which it is borne on the head. Like the horns of 
the muchocho, both are placed near the nose, but the 
anterior horn leans so j&r forward, that when the ani- 
mal runs the horn is very nearly horizontal. This 
peculiarity gives it a very curious appearance, and 
makes it look singularly awkward. 

It will be remembered by the reader, that an ele- 
phant was found perfectly preserved by being frozen 
into a large mass of ice. A similar discovery is re- 
corded of the body of a rhinoceros preserved in a 
mass of ice and sand on the banks of a river that falls 
into the Lena, in Siberia — the identical river at 
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whose mouth the frozen elephant or mammoth was 
found. As was the case with the elephant, the hodj 
of the rhinoceros was covered with dense hair, which 
extended over the head, and even fell over the feet. 
The colour of the hair was of a dusky grey, and its 
length from one to three inches. 

Before closing this account of the rhinoceros, I 
must mention a very curious little animal that not 
only belongs to the pachydermata, but is even found 
to belong to the same family as the rhinoceros. This 
is the Hyrax, a little creature that closely resembles a 
rabbit, as its teeth appear to possess the rodent cha- 
racter ; its body is thickly covered with hair, and its 
feet seem to be divided into claws, and its whole 
shape is nearly that of a rather fat rabbit. So per- 
fectly does it resemble the rodents, that the older 
naturalists called it Cavia ca^&nsis, or Cape cavy, and 
had it placed it among the rodents, like the guinea- 
pigs and other cavies. 

Cuvier was the first to discover its true character, 
and to establish it in its proper position, which, in spite 
of its small size and rabbit-like appearance, is between 
the rhinoceros and tapir, appearing to form a link 
between these two animals. There is a very good 
specimen of the Cape Hyrax in the Eegent's Park 
Zoological G-ardens. 

"When the creature is divested of the skin which is 
so deceptive, it presents a very unexpected appear- 
ance, its entire skeleton bearing a close resemblance 
to that of the tapir, while its skuir is even more rhino- 
cerine than that of the tapir. In fact, many portions 
of the skull, including the molar teeth, are those of a 
miniature rhinoceros, while the great depth of the 
lower jawbone is, if possible, more tapirine than even 
the jaw of the rhinoceros. 

The fore-feet are found to be divided into four toes, 
tipped with little hoofs, and the hind-feet into three, 
guarded in the same manner, while all tbe toes are 
concealed in the skin just like those of the rhinoceros. 
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There are several speciea of hyrax, the two beat known 
being the Cape hyras and the Syrian hyrai, which is 
supposed by many to be the " cony " of Scripture, 
that makes its habitation in the rocl:^. 



THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

The very remarkable figure which I here present 
to my readers 13 copied from an old engraving that 
was taken from the Vatican at Borne in 1658 and 
will give a tolerable idea of the misconceptions that 
were rife about the hippopotamus and its history 




This very drawing was the cause of the mistake 
into which all the older naturabsts fell viz, that 
the hippopotamus preyed on the crocodile That 
such a figure should have found a place in such a 
locality IS certainly surprising because the habits of 
the animal must have been tolerably known at the 
time when it was atnlptured. The general idea of 
the animal is as will be seen from the engraving 
tolerably correct although the teeth and feet are not 
particularly exact 

The hippopotamus is exclusively an African am 
mal Some travellers have asserted that it is found 
in other countries , but m more than oue instance it 
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was found that the tapir was the animal which thev 
had seen and mistaken for the hippopotamus. It is 
always found in or near rivers, and abounds in the 
Nile, the Niger, the Limpopo, and other streams. 
Nor is it exclusively an inhabitant of the rivers, for it 
has frequently been seen at their mouths, swimming 
with evident impartiality in either river or ocean, and 
in the latter case always coming on land in order to 
drink at fresh-water springs a little inland. 

Some naturalists have imagined that there are two 
species of hippopotamus, but without sufficient reason, 
as the creature varies very much in colour and general 
appearance during the course of its life. Its colour 
when immersed is not quite the same as when it is 
walking on land and all the water has run off its 
body ; so that difference of colour will not prove dif- 
ference of species. Anatomists also have carefully 
examined the skulls of very many individuals, and 
although there are certainly slight deviations in their 
structure, yet they are but such as must be met with 
in every collection of skulls embracing many speci- 
mens, and are not sufficiently constant and marked 
to enable the naturalist to decide that they constitute 
a fresh species. 

By all accounts, there appears to be only one 
species of hippopotamus, although necessarily there 
must be trifling distinctions among so many indivi- 
duals. For example, a shepherd will tell us that no 
two of his sheep are alike, although to an unpractised 
eye any one sheep exactly resembles any other ; yet 
there must be a difference, for the shepherd knows 
each one separately, only he does not try to prove 
them of different species. But some naturalists never 
seem happy unless they are establishing new species. 

The devastations that this animal commits are 
sometimes terrible. All day it remains in the rivers, 
but at night it sallies out, and makes its way to any 
field that may be cultivated. "When there, it not 
only damages the crop by the quantity it devours, 
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although that is far from inconsiderable, but injures 
the grain bj trampling it down with its great broad 
feet. From its appearance, it is easy to see that the 
hippopotamus is not a graceful walker, and in addition 
to the clumsiness that might be expected from so un- 
wieldy an animal, its little short legs are placed at 
such a width from each other that the track of a hip- 
popotamus is quite unmistakable, for the legs of each 
side form a separate track, while an unbroken space 
is left between them. So each hippopotamus does 
double as much harm as most other animals could do. 

Then its appetite is enormous. The rhinoceros is 
comparatively a little eater; but the hippopotamus 
seems to devour as if he were doing the work for the 
rhinoceros and himself too. His huge stomach will 
contain from five to six bushels of food, and when 
twenty or thirty of these animals have been feeding 
at night on a pasture-land, the damage done by the 
next morning must be terrible. The poor owner who 
has had all the trouble of cultivating the ground sel- 
dom gets a glimpse of the intruders, for they make off 
at the approach of day, and hasten to their conceal- 
ment among the river-banks and the thick reeds that 
fringe them. 

The proprietors of the fields have a double object 
in destroying the beast : firstly, they want to free 
their fielas from the depredations of the grain-devour- 
ing monster ; and secondly, hippopotamus is capital 
eating ; so they retaliate by dining on the brutes who 
have supped on their fields. Hasselquist tells us of 
a curious method employed by some of the natives in 
destroying the hippopotamus : — 

" The river-horse does much damage to the Egyp- 
tians in places he frequents. He goes on shore, and 
in a short space of time destroys an entire field of 
com or clover ; for he is voracious, and requires much 
to fill his great belly. They have a curious manner 
of freeing themselves, in some measure, from this 
destructive animal. They remark the places he fre* 
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quents most, and there laj a large quantity of peas. 
When the beast comes on shore, hungry and voracious, 
he falls to eating what is nearest him, and filling his 
belly with the peas, they occasion an insupportable 
thirst; he then returns immediately into the river, 
and drinks upon these dry peas large draughts of 
water, which suddenly cause his death ; for the peas 
soon begin to swell with the water, and not long ^Iber, 
the Egyptians find him dead on the shore, blown up 
as if killed with the strongest poison.'* 

The narration is rather a suspicious one, although 
if it is true, it reflects great credit on the origina- 
tion of so scientific a mode of slaughter. The mode 
of obtaining articulated skulls is identical with that 
said to be used in killing the hippopotamus. An 
articulated skdl is one in which sdl the bones have 
been separated, in order to show their form, and the 
manner in which they are fitted to each other. In 
the skull of a young animal this is easy work enough, 
but when the creature begins to be older, and the 
articulations of the bones are knitted more firmly to- 
gether, it would be impossible, by any force applied 
externally, to separate the bones without damaging the 
sutures, and probably breaking the bones themselves. 

In order, then, to obtain an equable pressure 
on all the bones at once, and also to apply the force 
in every direction at the same time, the skull is care- 
fully emptied of its contents, and the cavity filled with 
dried peas. The skull and peas are then put into 
water, and left there to soak. The water penetrates 
the substance of the peas, expands them, and thereby 
forces the bones asunder, while, at the same time, it 
also exercises its influence in softening the joints 
and rendering them easier of separation. If the stoiy 
respecting the hippopotamus and the peas be true, I 
should not be disposed to envy the animal while the 
peas were expanding, and would willingly exchange 
with the celebrated pilgrim who found it necessary to 
subject his peas to the action of water. 
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Harris, in his " Sports of South Africa," gives 
the following account of the habits of the hippo- 
potamus : — 

''This animal abounds in the Limpopo, dividing 
the empire with its amphibious neighbour the croco- 
dile. Throughout the night the unwieldy monsters 
might be heard snorting and blowing during their 
aquatic gambols, and we not unfrequentlj detected 
them in the act of sallying from their reed-grown 
coverts, to graze by the serene light of the moon ; 
never, however, venturing to any distance from the 
river, the stronghold to which they betake themselves 
on the smallest alarm. Occasionally, during the day, 
they were to be seen basking on the shore, amid ooze 
and mud ; but shots were most constantly to be had 
at their uncouth heads, when protruded from the 
water to draw breath ; and if killed, the body rose to 
the surface. Vulnerable only behind the ear, how- 
ever, or the eye, which is placed in a prominence, 
BO as to resemble the garret window of a Dutch house, 
they require the perfection of rifle practice, and after 
a few shots become exceedingly shy, exhibiting the 
snout only, and as instantly withdrawing it. The 
flesh is delicious, resembling pork in flavour, and 
abounding in fat, which in the colony is deservedly 
esteemed the greatest of delicacies. The hide is up- 
wards of an inch and a half in thickness, and being 
scarcely flexible, may be dragged from the ribs in 
strips like the planks from a sUp's side." 

The snorting and blowing here spoken of is very 
loud indeed, and can be heard at a great distance. 
Sparrman tries to put the sound into words, and 
flatters himself that he has succeeded by the following 
combination of letters : " Heurh — ^hurh — ^heoh, heoh," 
The two first syllables are to be pronounced slowly, 
and the two last are to be sounded rapidly, so as to 
imitate in some degree the neighing of a horse. 

The imitation may be tolerably correct, but I must 
say that if it is so, my ears have grievously failed me. 
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for I have freqaently heard this sound, and cannot 
perceive the resemblance. But then we must remem- 
ber that Spamnan confesses that he was in a terrible 
fright when he heard the animals, and therefore might 
have laboured under some confusion as to the sound, 
although he does end his remarks with a fling at the 
Hottentot language, which he sajs is much harder to 
put into words than the snorts of the hippopotamus. 
Erom personal experience of both languages, I am led 
to believe that he is not very far wrong ; at all events, 
if twenty hippopotami were snorting in one room, 
and as many Hottentots conversing in the other, a 
bystander might be perplexed to decide which was 
language and which was snort. 

The language — ^if such a collection of sounds can 
be dignified by such a name-KJonsists of plenty of 
gesture, much guggling in the throat, a little sneezing, 
and a very large admixture of that kind of duck pro- 
duced by stage-coachmen in managing their horses, 
and supposed to be the especial property of coachmen, 
ostlers, and Hottentots. 

Burckhardt*s description of the voice of the hippo- 
potamus is very graphic. He compares it to the 
sound made when a large wooden door creaks or 
groans on its hinges. This is really a good com- 
parison, and certainly affords a better idea of the 
sound than Sparrman's written version. 

These animals are all but amphibious, and might 
well be compared with the otter, were not the activity 
of the one and the clumsiness of the other an impedi- 
ment to any comparison. 

The teeth of the hippopotamus are quite unique, 
and can easily be distmguished from those of other 
animals, both by their arrangement and their sub- 
stance. Their arrangement and shape is most singu- 
lar, and admirably adapted for the object which they 
have to fulfil. The incisor teeth act like so many 
chisels in cutting off the roots and stems of the aqua- 
tic plants on which the animal feeds when it cannot 
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get at the cultivated fields, or when there is no 
pleasant pasture-ground near. The canine teeth are 
curved, and act the part of levers in priziug the roots 
out of the soil. They cannot be used, like those of 
the elephant, in grinding the food to a pulp, but can 
only tear it to pieces, and shred it into fragments. 

The substance of the teeth is very compact and 
uniform, which qualities render it highly valuable to 
the dentist, who makes his best artificial teeth from 
it. The teeth thus made derive their value from two 
qualities, hardness and unchangeableness ; for the 
texture of the hippopotamus' tooth is much closer 
than that of any other known animal, and the colour 
seldom changes to that unearthly tint which is the 
fault of artificial teeth made from any 'other material. 
The ivory used to be sold at thirty shillings per pound, 
and is not much cheaper now. 

The young hippopotamus takes to water as natu- 
rally as a young duck, and rushes to that element 
almost before it has fairly opened its eyes upon the 
world. Such a statement may seem to border on the 
impossible, but such is really the case, as has been 
verified by actual observation. The skin of the young 
hippopotamus is of a pale pink colour when first bom^ 
and only assumes its dark aspect with advancing 
years. 

On his arrival at the Glardens, our hippopotamus 
bore with great equanimity all the pats with which he 
was greeted, and waddled along after his keeper, as if 
there were no such things as white-faced Europeans 
in the world, and he were going to take his bath in the 
Nile among crocodiles and reeds, instead of plunging 
into a square stone tank with no inmate more injurious 
than a broomstick placed there as a toy for this un- 
wieldy pupil, and an apple thrown in by a spectator, 
for which act he was verbally assaulted by the keeper. 
We do not get hold of a hippopotamus every aay, 
and therefore we watch over his digestion with great 
care, aud guard hiB stomach from admitting any apples 
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and pears, or such casual food, among the four or five 
bushels usually stowed away in that receptacle. 

Certainly the British puhlic is easily excited. That 
such an animal as the giraffe should cause a great 
sensation, and attract such crowds of visitors, can be 
perfectly understood, as the giraffe is most elegant in 
its appearance and imposing m colour ; but that such 
thousands of people should flock to see the hippo- 
potamus, merely because it was a hippopotamus, can- 
not be so easily comprehended. The old saying is 
not very far wrong, that the English people, who would 
refuse alms to a lame beggar, would give ten times the 
sum to see a dead Indian. 

The natives of the countries where this great brute 
lives have invented several ingenious modes of de- 
stroying it. The track of the hinpopotamus is, as I 
have alI^eady stated, very plain, and not to be mistaken 
for that of any other animal. As the creatures gene- 
rally make certain tracks and keep to them, it is easy 
to lay traps in their way. One method is to dig a 
great pitfall, which, in addition to the usual accom- 
paniments, is furnished with a great sharp stake set 
perpendicularly in the centre of the pit. The poor 
hippopotamus tumbles into the pit, and not being of 
a very agile frame, is received upon the point of the 
stake, and kept read^ spitted for the hunters, just as 
as an entomologist pms a butterfly into his hat ; with 
this sole difference, that the entomologist always kills 
his butterflv before he stakes it, and the African 
stakes his hippopotamus alive. 

But this mode is not always successful, as the 
hippopotamus is a wary beast, and if it suspects any- 
thmg wrong, will make another path. The most 
deadly snare yet used for the destruction of the ani-> 
mal IS one which it cannot see, and therefore makes 
no effort to avoid. This is composed of a long and 
heavy log of wood, into one end of which the end of 
an assegai or spear is fastened, and the point well 
pcHsoned. A cord is then ided to the other end of 
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the log bj a kind of catch with a trigger, and the 
apparatus is suspended immediately above the centre 
of one of the paths, the cord being so arranged that 
it crosses the path at about the height of the animal's 
breast. This arrangement the hippopotamus cannot 
see, and it accordingly presses the rope as it proceeds 
along its usual path. The cord, being thus drawn, 
releases the trigger, and down drops the poisoned 
assegai on the back of the hippopotamus. The wound 
is not required to be a severe one, as, if the poison 
once mixes with the blood, the animal is doomed, 
even though the wound were no larger than the prick 
of a needle. 

This trap is sometimes very dangerous to the hunter, 
who finds the hippopotamus' paths much pleasanter to 
traverse than the long unbroken grass, through which 
it is no joke to force the way. And it is the more 
perilous, Decause the hippopotamus is so very wary, 
that the place of the cord across the path is generally 
supplied with a piece of one of the rope-like creepers 
that are flung with such magnificent profusion among 
the trees of a tropical forest. Spring-guns are set in 
much the same way — a creeper being substituted for 
the cord. 

The flesh of the hippopotamus is said, by those who 
have tried it, to be very good ; and if reports be true, 
some portions even rank as delicacies. These are the 
layers of fat between the skin and the flesh, the 
tongue, and the feet. The fat goes by the name of 
zee-koe speck, or sea-cow bacon; and is sought for 
by those who live in civilized parts of the country, 
but who do not scruple to import hippopotamus bacon 
from the interior. The tongue is very large, and is 
said to be in great request among epicures; while 
irom the feet a kind of gelatinous substance is ex- 
tracted, something like our calves'-feet jelly. 

The skin is used for all kinds of purposes ; but the 
use for which it is most generallv known is the con* 
struction of terrific whips called cowhides. These 
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wlips 'will not stand a cold climate, and are tberefore 
seldom seen in England ; but in hotter countries they 
are in great request for keeping slaves and oxen in 
order. Some of these whips, called jamboks, are of 
great length, and look more like fishing-rods than 
whips. Even the sulky, and often savage oxen, which 
are used for draught-work in Africa, cannot stand out 
against the jambok. If an ox is very troublesome, 
refusing to be yoked, as is not unfrequently the case, 
or indulges in any other vagaries, the driver is seen 
to flourish his whip over his head, a crack like the 
report of a pistol is heard, a cloud of hair rises, and 
drops of blood are seen to trickle slowly down the 
sides of the ox, who seldom requires another stroke to 
bring him to obedience. 

Smaller whips, intended for one hand only, and 
about five or six feet long at the most, are also made 
of the hippopotamus hide. Por this purpose, the 
skin is cut into an isosceles triangle, with a base of 
about three or four inches in width, and sides about 
six feet in length. This is then rolled up lengthwise, 
thus forming a conical tube. The whole is then 
tightly bound together and dried, so that when the 
bandage is taken off, it forms a pliant and powerful 
whip. I have tried one of these whips ; and although 
the climate of England is highly injurious to them, 
the power of it was extraordinary. I struck my own 
arm with it gently, and repented for a week after- 
wards. The next cowhide I shall take for granted. 

Those who have seen the animal in its own country 
tell us that it walks at the bottom of the streams 
which it inhabits. Now, this is a very curious cir- 
cumstance, because the body of so huge an animal 
must be lighter than its own bulk of water ; and the 
natural inference is, that it would be floated at once 
to the surface. Yet so many travellers have actually 
seen the animal thus performing its peregrinations, 
that there can be no doubt of the circumstance. One 
reason why this information is so probable is, that it 

x2 
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in all probability affords a parallel instance to tlie 
power of the dipper to walk on the bottom of the 
streams, respecting which circumstance there have 
been such controversies. And although the contro- 
versy is likely to terminate against Mr.Waterton, the 
celebrated naturalist, it is not on that account to be 
passed over, but rather to be remarked as an instance 
of the power of truth to make itself known, even 
when matched against the observations of so close an 
observer as Mr. Waterton. Every argument that he 
has advanced against the aquatic peripatetics of the 
dipper, can be with equal truth urged against the 
possession of the same power by the hippopotamus. 

Our knowledge of the habits of this animal is likely 
to be much increased by the presence of the fine spe- 
cimens now in the gardens of the Zoological Society. 
The elder of these two, the male animal, was the first 
hippopotamus which had visited Europe for many 
centuries, and is in all probability the first which has 
ever entered England. 

The animal was caught when it was very young, in 
a manner that will be related shortly ; but I must 
first give the description of the mode in which, the 
order for its capture was transmitted to the officials. 
The whole scene is charmingly oriental, and really has 
good points about it, which make us regret that we 
cannot obtain our public objects in the same simple 
way, without reference to " boards," or committees, 
or other horrors. If a board had sat on the hippopo- 
tamus, we should probably at this time have I'pund 
that he was comfortably enjoying himself on roots 
and reeds in the Nile, instead of being established in 
our metropolis. 

The following scene is creditably vouched for, and 
is told in a most spirited manner by a correspondent 
of " Household Words," to whose descriptive powers 
I leave the narrative, feeling certain that no language 
of my own could tell the story so well : — 

'^ ^ So, Consul/ said the Pasha abruptly, one day, 
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when Mr. Murray waa dining with him, * so you want 
a hippopotamus ?' 

" * Very much, your Highness.' 

" * And you think that such an animal would he an 
acceptable present to your Queen and country ? * 

" * He would be accounted a great rarity,' said the 
Consul. * Our naturalists would receive him with open 
arms, figuratively speaking, and the public would 
crowd to pay their respects to him.* 

" Abbas Pasha laughed at this pleasantry of the 
Consul. * Well,' said he, * we will inquire about this 
matter.' He half turned his head over one shoulder to 
his attendants : — * Send here the Governor of Nubia !' 

^ The attendants thus ordered made their salam, 
and retired. 

"Anybody, not previously aware of the easy habits 
of a despotic sovereign, would naturally conclude that 
the Governor of Nubia was at this time in Cairo, and 
at no great distance from the royal abode. But it 
was not so. The Governor of Nubia was simply 
there — at home — smoking his pipe in Nubia. This 
brief and unadorned order, therefore, involved a post- 
haste messenger on a dromedary across the Desert, 
with a boat up the Nile ; and then more dromedaries, 
and then another boat, and again a dromedary, till 
the Pasha's mandate was delivered. We next behold 
the Governor of Nubia, in full official trim, pro- 
ceeding post-haste with his suite across the Desert 
and down the Nile, travelling day and night, until 
finally he is announced to the Pasha, and admitted 
to his most serene and fumigatious presence. The 
Governor makes his grand salam. 

" * Governor,' says the Pasha — and we have this 
unique dialogue on the best authority — * Governor, 
have you hippopotami in your country P' 

" * We have, your Highness.' 

** Abbas Pasha reflected a moment 5 then said :— 
' Send to me the Commander of the Nubian Army. 
Now, go.' 
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" This was the whole dialogue. The Gk)vemor 
made his salam, and retired. Wfth the same haste 
and ceremony, so far as the two things can be com- 
bined, he returned to Nubia by boat, and dromedary, 
and horse, and covered litter; and the same hour 
found the Commander of the Army of Nubia galloping 
across the Desert with his attendants, in obedience to 
hia royal mandate. 

^' The Pasha, knowing that all means of speed will 
be used, and what those means will be, together with 
the nature of the route, is able to calculate to a day 
when the Commander ought to arrive — and therefore 

mtist arrive — at his peril, otherwise . The British 

Consul is invited to dine with his Highness on this 
day. 

" Duly, as expected, the Commander of the Nubian 
Army arrives, and is announced, just as the repast is 
concluded. He is forthwith ushered into the presence 
of the sublime beard and turban. Coffee and pipes 
are being served. The Commander makes his grand 
salam, shutting his eyes before the royal pipe. 

" * Commander,* says the Pasha, without taking his 
pipe from his mouth, ' I hear that you have hippopo- 
tami in your country.' 

** * It is true, your Highness ; but ' 

" ' Bring me a live hippopotamus— a young one. 
Now, go.' 

" This was actually the dialogue which took place 
on the occasion — and the whole of it.*' 

Orders given in this very calm manner are not to 
be disobeyed, or even delayed ; and a party of picked 
men set off in search of their object. Now^ the 
attainment of the object was not quite so easy as the 
enjoinment of it ; for a young hippopotamus is not to 
be found everywhere, and when found, is not to be 
caught as one would catch a mouse or a frog. How- 
ever, fortune at last favoured the hunters ; and after 
they had killed a female hippopotamus, they went 
towards a heap of brushwood which the poor animal 
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had eyidently })een trying to reach, when she sank 
lifeless beneath the water. Scarcely had they reached 
the heap, when the hero of our narrative tumbled out 
of it, plunged headlong down the bank, and was just 
escaping into the water, when one of the men stuck 
a boatfaook into its side, and thus arrested its progress 
for a few seconds, while a couple of his companions 
took advantage of the movement to throw their arms 
round the animal, and thus got it into the boat. 

The hardest part of the work was now over, and 
they proceeded at their leisure towards his mightiness 
the Pasha. But here was a difficulty. The hippopo- 
tamus, as became an unweaned baby, turned up his 
broad nose at everything but milk — utterly refusing 
meat ; fish, alive or dead (perhaps the sprat-mongers of 
the metropolis might have answered the purpose, as 
from their account, their fish are always between the 
two states — a kind of zoological sandwich) ; and as to 
grass or hay, he would none of it. 

So, as he wanted milk, milk he had — being treated 
for the present very like a spoiled child ; and not only 
did he consume all the milk that could be obtained at 
each station, but wanted more on the way. The 
keepers could not take milk with them, as a heat of 
100 degrees or so in the shade does not tend to pre- 
serve that liquid ; and their charge was so dainty, that 
he would have fresh milk, and nothing else. A cow 
was, therefore, taken on board to supply his voracious 
appetite. All the cows were drained on the journey ; 
so that one is led to inquire what became of the vil<» 
lagers. 

The answer is obvious — they must do without 

Hippopotamus required milk, and milk he must 
have ; so a cow was taken on board, in order to sup- 
ply the want of the infantine milk-absorber between 
the stations. In this manner, the whole cortege arrived 
safely at their destination, where an experienced 
keeper was waiting to receive the young hippopota- 
muB. The same care was taken of him on board ship 
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that had been exercised daring his pa^ge down the 
Nile ; and a large tank was built on deck, and kept 
constantly filled with fresh water, which was renewed 
every two days. 

It was feared at one time, that the daily cost of the 
milk requisite for his nourishment would be almost 
too heavy, for the quantity that was consumed by 
the animal was something extraordinary ; and if such 
were the case daring his infancy, what might not be 
expected when, in the course of ten years or so, he 
haa reached his full growth P Moreover, he waa 
quite a connoisseur in milk, and expressed his decided 
dissatisfaction at the liquid furnished from one of the 
metropolitan dairies. This he did, first, by turning 
up his nose, metaphorically, at the white compound ; 
and, secondly, by requiring double the usual quantity. 
So a cow was kept for his express benefit. But there 
is no difficulty in the matter now ; for he has had no 
milk for the last two years, and is perfectly satisfied 
with hay, grass, and a kind of mash that is made for 
him. 

On this diet he has thriven very satisfactorily, and 
looks at present like a great india-rubber bottle, 
filled very full of oil, and supported on four legs. 
His head, too, is very much changed from its original 
smooth, stupid, good-natured aspect, and has assumed 
the fierce morosity which might be expected from the 
wild animal. His temper quite corresponds with his 
looks, and has sufierea a sad change since the time 
when he first became a denizen of England, and made 
a playfellow of his keeper. I was lately watching the 
animal carefully, and remarked to the attendant, that 
his charge was much altered during the last two years. 
'^Ahl sir,*' said the man rather mournfully, and 
shaking his head at the animal as if it were a school- 
boy, "he is much altered in every way." And then, 
after a pause, he added, " and his temper has become 
very queer." 

The creature appears now to have a great objectioiL 
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to his yieitors, and more than once opened his tremen- 
dous mouth, and tried to bite them through the iron 
bars which bound his bath. Once, indeed, his anger 
was fiercely roused by a spectator, who thought that 
the hippopotamus put up his nose to be patted, and 
patted it accordingly. This was evidently considered 
as an insult ; and the beast raised himself as high as 
he could from the water, and with a furious snort, 
made such a plunge at the bars, that the bystanders 
scattered off in fear. After seeing the extent of the 
creature's jaws, I was better enabled to understand 
the full force of the American phrase, to be " chawed 
up catawampously." 

In these attacks, the hippopotamus had no mercy on 
his own nose and enormous chin, which he knocked 
ruthlessly against the iron bars and stonework ; and 
in subsiding back into the water, his chin squeaked as 
it rubbed against the wet stone, just as a new pair of 
boots squeak when rubbed against each other. 

Stuffed figures give a very poor and insignificant 
idea of the appearance of the living hippopotamus, 
and especially do they fail in two very important 
points — the contour of the body, and the colour of 
the skin. As regards the first of these points, much 
allowance has to be made ; for stuffing a naked skin 
is inexpressibly difficult, and has only been satisfac- 
torily overcome by Waterton, who has succeeded in 
giving to the lips, eyelids, and ears of his stuffed ani- 
mals the full and rounded appearance of life. As for 
the dried abominations in the British Museum, they 
are beneath criticism, and resemble the living animal 
about as successfully as did my first attempt at a 
stuffed mouse, which truth compels me to state, bore 
a much greater resemblance to a round ruler covered 
with rumpled fur, and disfigured by four shapeless 
legs and a quadrangular tail, than to any animal 
known to inhabit the earth. If any one does succeed 
in rendering, with even an approach to fidelity, the 
easy, undulating, oily swell of the creature's body. 
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the pinkiness of the folds of the skin and joints, and 
the peculiar roll of the blubber-like lips, he will have 
achieved a miracle of taxidermy. 

Another difficulty, which to the present time has 
been quite insuperable, is, that when bare skin is 
dried, it invariably turns black, or nearly so ; thence 
assuming a most repulsively drv, shrivelled aspect. 
Waterton managed to overcome this difficulty, by paring 
the interior of the skin until it was hardly thicker 
than the paper on which this account is printed, and 
then kneading it until it became almost as plastic to 
the touch as clay, and retained every impression made 
upon it. This is rather hard work, even in the lips, 
eyelids, and ears of a fur-clad animal ; but when the 
subject is entirely devoid of hair, it would be rather a 
difficult task to pare the entire skin, especially when 
that skin belonged to a hippopotamus. However, we 
are learning new arts almost daily ; and let us hope 
that when those animals now living in the Zoological 
Gardens shall have eaten their last six bushels of 
food, some one may have discovered a mode of pre- 
paring their skins in a manner that may remind us 
more of the living animal, and less of a mummy. 
Surely we, who can make the sun draw our portraits, 
ought to prevent him from destroying our museums. 

The colour of the hide is very singular. On the 
upper portions of the body, and tne head, it is nearly 
black, but fades off into a pinkish hue, much after the 
fashion of a black-and-tan terrier. The whole skin is 
regularly wrinkled, something like the cracks on the 
varnish of an old painting; and at almost regular 
intervals of an inch, round black spots, are placed, 
each about the size of a silver penny. These are 
hardly perceptible above ; but on the under parts and 
the flanks, where the colour of the skin is lighter, 
they are very decided. Owing to the superior clean- 
liness of the London tank over the banks of the 
African Nile, the hippopotamus is seen to greater 
advantage here than in its native land — at all events. 
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as far as colour goes; for in Africa its hide is generally 
so covered with mud, that its true colour is hardly 
perceptible. Moreover, a wild JN'ilotic hippopotamus 
will not let bvstanders examine it quite so much at 
their ease as is the case in London. 

The power which this creature displays in the water 
is very great, and is surprising even in the compara- 
tively small specimens which we see amusing them- 
selves in their comparatively small baths. When the 
hippopotamus has reached its full growth, and has 
been accustomed to exercise its full powers in its 
native stream, its force must be irresistible. Indeed, 
the keepers at the Zoological Gardens told me, that 
they were afraid to let the two animals use the same 
apaji;ment, lest they should quarrel; for if they should 
happen to fight when in the water, it would be per- 
fectly impossible to separate them until one was 
killed ; and owing to their present disparity of size, it 
would not be difficult to say which would be victor. 

The teeth, or rather tusks, of the male animal have 
grown much more since his arrival in this country, 
at which time they were only little budding white 
excrescences, such as are now to be seen in the mouth 
of the young female hippopotamus that has lately 
been added to the collection. But now they are well 
developed, and add in no inconsiderable degree to the 
fierceness of their owner's aspect. They are short, 
flat at their summits, and highly polished, and look 
as if they had been sawn off; an opinion which was 
held by an intelligent agriculturist, who remarked to 
me, that " it must have been a mighty job to hold him 
while they sawed off his tuskses." 

Perhaps it is rather advantageous to the public that 
the male hippopotamus is so ill-tempered, as a better 
idea is thus given of the appearance of the animal in 
its own country than would be the case if it had re- 
tained that excessively tame docility of disposition and 
urbanity of manner which made it so amusing at its 
first introduction to the British public. Its attacks 
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on the spectators give a lively idea of the appearance 
of the wild animal when attacking a boat, to which 
object they appear to entertain a rooted animosity. 
The female appears at present to be very quiet and 
tame, but will probably follow in the steps of her pre- 
decessor and intended spouse as she increases in years 
and width. 

The skin does not appear to be so thick as it really 
is ; for it is so soft that it falls into deep folds, like 
those on a very fat baby's wrists, whenever the ani- 
mal turns its head or moves its limbs; but the 
thickness of the hide of a full-grown hippopotamus 
is often full two inches, and when dried it assumes 
great toughness and hardness, almost rivalling horn* 
Herodotus, indeed, asserts that the natives make 
spear-shafbs of the hide ; but that is not the case at 
the present day, although I can well understand that 
such a thing might be possible. 

I have before mentioned that the aquatic strength 
of the hippopotamus is almost irresistible, and for 
this reason the bars that guard its bath at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens are very high, quite as much to pre- 
vent a spectator from falling in as the hippopotamus 
from getting out. Were either event to take place, 
the result would not be difficult to predict. After 
seeing the animal plunging about in his bath, diving 
with ease, and traversing the bottom of the tank as if 
it were dry land, one can the better appreciate the 
difficulties attending a struggle such as is related by 
Gumming in the following mies : — 

" There were four of them, three cows and an old 
bull. They stood in the middle of the river, and, 
although alarmed, did not appear aware of the extent 
of the impending danger. 

" I took the sea-cow next me, and with my first ball 
I gave her a mortal wound, knocking loose a great 
plate on the top of her skull. She at once commenced 
plunging round and round, and occasionally remained 
still, sitting for a few moments on the same spot. On 
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hearing the report of my rifle, two of the others took 
up stream, and the fourth dashed down the river. 
They rolled along like oxen, at a smart pace, as long 
as the water was shallow. I was now in a state of 
very great anxiety about my wounded sea-cow, for I 
feared she would get down into deep water, and be 
lost, like the last one. Her struggles were still bear- 
ing her down stream, and the water was becoming 
deeper. To settle the matter, I accordingly fired 
another shot from the bank, which, entering the roof 
of her skull, passed out through her eye. She then 
kept continually splashing round and round in a 
circle in the middle of the river. I had great fears 
of the crocodiles, and I did not know that the sea-cow 
might not attack me ; my anxiety to secure her, how- 
ever, overcamfe all hesitation. So divesting myself of 
my leathers, and armed with a sharp knife, I dashed 
into the river, which at first took me up to my arm- 
pits, but in the middle was shallower. 

" As I approached Behemoth, her eye looked very 
wicked at me, but she was stunned and did not 
know what she was doing ; so, running in upon her, 
and seizing her short tail, I attempted to incline her 
course to Und. It was extraordinary what enormous 
strength she still had in the water; I could not 
guide her in the least, and she continued to splash, 
and plunge, and blow, and make her circular course, 
carrying me along with her as if I was a fly on her 
tail. Finding her tail gave me but a poor hold, as 
the only means of securing my prey, I took out my 
knife, and cutting two deep parallel incisions through 
the skin on her rump, and lifting this skin from the 
flcbh, so that I could get in my two hands, I made 
use of this as a handle, and after some desperate 
hard work, sometimes pushing, sometimes pulling, 
the sea-cow continuing her circular course all the 
time, and I holding on her rump like grim death, 
eventually I succeeded in bringing this gigantic and 
most powerful animal to the bank* Here the Bush-> 
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man quickly brouglit me a stout buffalo-rheim from 
my horse's neck, which I passed through the opening 
in the thick skin, and moored Behemoth to a tree. I 
then took my rifie, and sent a shot through her head, 
and she was numbered with the dead." 

In explanation of one part of this description, I 
may observe that the difficulty experienced by Mr. 
Gumming in holding by her tail will be easily under- 
stood by those who have examined the member in 
question. The tail of the hippopotamus is a flattened, 
naked affair, about two feet long, as thick as a man's 
wrist, and slightly fringed at the extremity with a 
few long bristles. If we imagine this tail flung about 
in the death-agony of a full-grown hippopotamus, it 
will not be difficult to conceive the almost impossi- 
bility of holding on by the hands, especially in the 
water, which is the natural element of the brute. 

I fear that our naval friend Captain Marryat has 
been found tripping. In one of his amusing novels, 
" Peter Simple," the foUowiug. description of an ani- 
mal is given by the keeper of a menagerie in Ports- 
mouth : '* The hiptostamass, an amphibilious animal, 
as couldn't live on land, and dies in the water." 
Unfortunately no hippopotamus had reached England 
until very lately, smce the death of those animals 
whose fossil bones are found under the very spot 
where their living relatives disport themselves. 

Shortly after the triumphant entry of our male 
hippopotamus, it was determined to obtain, if possible, 
a female of the same species as a companion for him. 
Accordingly, the same river was again searched, and 
a very young female was taken in the Upper JN'ile. 
This creature was more fortunate than the other, for 
she was caught in a net, and thereby escaped the 
wound from the boat-hook which intercepted the male 
in his progress towards the water, and which has 
caused such a scar on his left side. The scar, by the 
way, was quite healed when the animal reached Lon« 
don. The passage of the female was made in much 
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the same manner as that of her predecessor, a bath- 
room having been constructed for her on the deck 
of the Bipon, the vessel that brought her over to 
England. Her food was principally goafs milk, 
thickened with corn and meal, the allowance of milk 
being about two buckets daily, the produce of twenty- 
eight milch goats. She is indulged with milk even 
now, but in a much reduced quantity ; and before very 
long she will have to content herself with a mash 
instead. 

She is called by a very pretty name, Adela, and 
seems to understand that it is her name, although she 
is rather obtuse. Like the male, she insisted on 
having the keeper as her companion during the night, 
and was often pleased to use his body as her pillow. 
She has at present a curious custom of walking up to 
the bars of her den, opening her capacious mouth, 
and resting her upper jaw on the transverse rail, at 
the same time rubbmg her under jaw slowly up and 
down the bars. This is a very considerate habit, as 
it gives capital opportunities of stud3ring the interior 
of the mouth and throat, as well as the dentition. 
It is to be hoped that she will retain the custom, as 
she stays quite long enough for an artist to make a 
sketch of her cavernous jaws. The substance of the 
lips appears even thicker from the interior of the 
mouth than from the external view of the head. The 
sprouting teeth, too, are well visible, at present small, 
rounded, and insignificant, but about to become large, 
flattened, and formidable. The domiciles of these two 
animals are separated only by bars, so that they may 
make acquaintance with each other. At present, 
however, they do not appear to trouble themselves 
particularly about anythmg, except bathing, sleeping, 
and eating. If they do eventually breed, their off- 
spring will be one ot the greatest curiosities that the 
Zoological Society has ever possessed. 

It is believed that the hippopotamus is exclusively 
a vegetable feeder, and that it does not eat fish in its 
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native state, for neither of the three that have been 
brought to Europe will touch fish. Whether the 
animal eats dogs or not in its native country, is an* 
other question, for the Parisian hippopotamus is said 
to have '^ chawed up,", and swallowed entire, a lap-dog 
that had squeezed itself between the bars, and made 
its way to the animal. 

The nostrils of the hippopotamus are very singular 
in their construction, and are formed in a manner 
very similar to those of the seal, opening and closing 
in much the same manner. When the animal utters 
its terrific snorts, which make the very floor of the 
building shake, the nostrils are generaUy held just 
above the surface of the water, and are expanded to 
their utmost extent. 

The noise that is thus produced is sufficiently ter- 
rific to those who are placed safely behind strong iron 
bars, and can listen calmly to the furious sounds pro- 
duced by one young hippopotamus who has not yet 
reached naif his full growth. Even then, I have more 
than once seen the spectators start away from the 
bars, and look out for the door. If such is the effect 
of this sound under these circumstances, how much 
more terrific must it not be when the hearer is float- 
ing in a frail boat on the surface of a river swarming 
with full-grown savage hippopotami, whose dark 
bodies can be seen gliding beneath the keel, their 
vast jaws opening at the surface of the water, thus 
displaying the fearful array of teeth, and their nostrils 
emitting that almost deafening snort? Let the 
reader imagine himself in such a position, and he wiU 
sympathize with the terrified passengers whose fear 
is so vividly told us by Lander. He must also re- 
member that many of the boatmen had never seen 
these creatures before, and that all the party were 
perfectly aware that if one of the huge animals had 
chanced to rise under the boat and upset it, there 
would have been no hope of escape for any of them, 
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as the crocodiles would probably play their part as 
well as the hippopotami : — 

" We passed several beautiful islands in the course 
of the day, all cultivated and inhabited, but low and 
flat. The width of the river appeared to vary con- 
siderably ; sometimes it seemed to be two or three 
miles across, and at others double that width. The 
current drifted us along very rapidly, and we guessed 
it to be running at the rate of three or four miles an 
hour. The direction of the stream continued nearly 
east. The day had been excessively warm, and the 
sun set in beauty and grandeur, shooting forth rays 
tinged with the most heavenly hues, which extended 
to the zenith. Nevertheless, the appearance of the 
firmament, all glorious as it was, betokened a coming 
storm ; the wind whistled through the tall rushes, 
and darkness soon covered the earth like a veil. This 
rendered us more anxious than ever to land some- 
where, we cared not where, and to endeavour to pro- 
cure shelter for the night, if not in a village, at least 
under a tree. Accordingly, rallying the drooping 
spirits of our men, we encouraged them to renew their 
exertions by setting them the example, and our canoe 
darted silently and swiftly down the current. We 
were enabled to steer her rightly by the vividness of 
the lightning, which flashed across tne water continu- 
ally ; and by this means also we could distinguish any 
danger before us, and avoid the numerous small 
islands with which the river is interspersed, and 
which might otherwise have embajrassed us very 
seriously. 

" But here a fresh evil arose, which we were unpre- 
pared to meet. An incredible number of hippopotami 
arose very near us, and came plashing, snorting, and 
plunging all round the canoe, and placed us in immi- 
nent danger. Thinking to frighten them off", we fired 
a shot or two at them, but the noise only called up 
from the water, and out of the fens, about as many 
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more of their unwieldy companions, and we were more 
beset than before. Our people, who had never in all 
their lives been exposed in a canoe to such huge and 
formidable beasts, trembled with fear and apprehen- 
sion, and absolutely wept aloud ; and their terror was 
not a little increased by the dreadful peals of thunder 
which rattled over their heads, and by the awful dark- 
ness which prevailed, broken at intervals by flashes of 
lightning, whose powerful glare was truly awful. Our 
people tell us that these formidable animals fre- 
quently upset canoes in the river, when every one in 
them is sure to perish. These came so close to us, 
that we could reach them with the butt-end of a 
gun. When I fired at the first, which I must have 
hit, every one of them came to the surface of the 
water, and pursued us so fast over to the north bank, 
that it was with the greatest difficulty imaginable that 
we could keep before them. There were two Bornou 
men among our crew, who were not so frightened as 
the rest, having seen some of these creatures before, 
on Lake Tchad, where, they say, there are plenty of 
them. However, the terrible hippopotami did us no 
kind of mischief whatever ; they were only sporting 
and wallowing about in the river for their own amuse- 
ment, no doubt, at first, when we interrupted them ; 
but had they upset our canoe, we should have paid 
dearly for it. 

" We observed a bank on the north side of the 
river shortly after this, and I proposed halting on it 
for the night, for I wished much to put my foot on 
firm land again. This, however, not one of the crew 
would consent to, sa3dng that if the gewo-roua, or 
water-elephant, did not kill them, the crocodiles would 
certainly do so before the morning ; and I thought 
afterwards that we might have been carried off, like 
the Cumbrie people on the islands near Yaoorie, if 
we had tried the experiment. 

" The wind kept blowing hard from the eastward 
till midnight, when it became calm. The rain then 
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descended in torrents, accompanied bj thunder and 
lightning of the most awful description. We lay in 
our canoe drenched with water, and our little vessel 
was filling so fast, that two people were obliged to be 
constantly baling out the water to keep her afloat. 
The water-elephants, as the natives term the hippo- 
potami, frequently came snorting near us, but fortu- 
nately did not touch our canoe." 

The misfortune that was apprehended by Lander's 
companions did once actually occur. A hippopotamus 
happened to rise under a boat, and struck her back 
against its keel. Irritated by the unexpected resist- 
ance, she dashed at the boat with open jaws, seized 
the side between her teeth, and tore out seven planks. 
She then sank for a few seconds, but immediately 
resumed the attack, and if one of the crew had not 
fired a musket in her face, would probably have worked 
still more harm. As it was, too much mischief had 
been already done, for the loss of so much planking 
had caused the boat to fill rapidly, and it was only by 
severe exertion that the crew succeeded in getting the 
boat to shore before it sank. The boat was providen- 
tially not more than an oar's length from the bank 
when the attack took place ; but had it been in the 
centre of the river, very few, if any of the crew, 
would have escaped to tell the tale. 

The shock from beneath was so violent, that the 
steersman was thrown completely out of the boat into 
the water, but was seized and drawn in again before 
the hippopotamus could get at him. 

The pupil of the eye is worthy of notice, as it is not 
circular, like that of the elephant, to which it bears 
much resemblance in many other respects, but is 
linear, like that of a cat, only the line is placed trans- 
versely, and is not so very fine as that of the feline 
race. The nose is not unlike that of the walrus, and 
is studded with thick bristles, much like those of the 
walrus, but shorter. 

Mr. Taylor, the author of " A Journey to Central 
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Africa," gives the following interesting description of 
these animals : — 

" On the same day I saw the first hippopotamus. 
The men discerned him about a quarter of a mile off, 
as he came up to breathe, and called my attention to 
him. Our vessel was run towards him, and the sailors 
shouted, to draw his attention : * How is your wife, 
old boy ? Is your son married yet ? ' and other like 
exclamations. They insisted upon it, that his curiosity- 
would be excited by this means, and he would allow 
us to approach. I saw him at last within a hundred 
yards, but only the enormous head, which was more 
than three feet in breadth across the ears. He raised 
it with a tremendous snort, opening his huge mouth 
at the same time, and I thought I had never seen a 
more frightful-looking monster. He came up in our 
wake, after we had passed, and followed us for some 
time. Directly afterwards we spied five crocodiles on 
a sand-bank ; one of them was of a greyish-yellow 
colour, and upwards of twenty feet in length. 
We approached quietly to within a few yards of 
them, when my men raised their poles and shouted. 
The beasts started from their sleep, and dashed 
quickly into the water, the big yellow one striking so 
violently against our hull, that I am sure he went oflP 
with a headache. 

" The natives have many superstitions concerning 
the hippopotamus, and related to me some astonishing 
examples of his cunning and sagacity. Among others, 
they asserted that an ^ab woman, at Abou-Hammed, 
went down to the river to wash some clothes, once 
upon a time. She laid the garments upon some 
smooth stones, and was engaged in trampling them 
with her feet, when a huge hippopotamus thrust his 
head out of the river, and, after watching her for 
some time, made for the shore. The woman fled in 
terror, leaving her clothes behind her; whereupon 
the beast immediately took her place, and pounded 
away so vigorously with his feet, that in a short 
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iime there was not left a fragment as big as your 
hand. . . . 

" All the rich animal world of this region was 
awake and stirring before the sun. The wild fowl 
left their roosts ; the zikyaks flew twittering over the 
waves, calling up their mates, the sleepy crocodiles ; 
the herons stretched their wings against the wind ; 
the monkeys leaped and chattered in the woods ; and 
at last, whole herds of hippopotami, sporting near the 
shore, came up spouting water from their nostrils in 
a manner precisely similar to the grampus. I counted 
six together, soon after sunrise, near the end of an 
island. They floundered about in the shallows, pop- 
ping up their heads every few minutes to look at us, 
and at last walked out through the reeds, and stood 
upon the shore. Soon afterwards, five more appeared 
on the other side of the river ; and thenceforth we 
saw them almost constantly, and sometimes within 
fifty yards. I noticed one which must have been four 
feet in breadth across the ears, and with a head nearly 
five feet long. He opened his mouth wide enough to 
show two round blunt tusks, or rather grinders, one on 
each side. They exhibited a great deal of curiosity, 
and frequently turned about after we had passed, and 
followed for some time in our wake." 

The old good-nature of our male hippopotamus has 
indeed departed ; for the only time that I could see 
any vestige of his former docili^ was when the 
keeper opened his door, and called him out into the 
open air. The animal had been engaged in rearing 
up as high as he was able against the great doors of 
his house, and rubbing the under-side of his chin 
upon the planks ; but on hearing the keeper's call, he 
ceased this amusement, and waddled ofi" to the opened 
door, through which he squeezed himself with some 
difficulty: they will have to open the folding-doors 
for him before very long. Afterwards, I saw him 
comfortably at work on a heap of hay, and exhibiting 
the peculiar formation of his mouth to great advan- 
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tage. I pitied the Nilotic cultivators, for I could 
realize the effect of a number of their great splay feet 
treading down the crops, and their enormous shovels 
of jaws consuming the grain. The animal is not 
allowanced in its food, but is permitted to eat as much 
as it chooses. 

When it traverses the bath, whether above or below 
the surface, it makes the water lash the sides of the 
tank, and fly up several feet. Indeed, when it enters 
or leaves the water, there is such a perceptible differ- 
ence in the level, that if Archimedes had only seen a 
hippopotamus in its bath, he need not have cried 
" Eureka " in a state of nudity. 

This last winter has been so very severe, that I 
imagined that the loss of animals at the Zoological 
Gardens must have been very considerable, especially 
of tropical animals ; but such excellent precautions 
have been taken, that the loss has not been greater 
than at any other time of the year. Thick matting, 
occasionally lined with straw, has defended many of 
the exposed dens from the direct action of the cold 
and the wind ; while a series of iron hot- water pipes 
has kept the temperature at a proper level. Even the 
hippopotami did not suffer. 

There are various names for this animal. AU 
Europe uses the same word, in preference to others ; 
but there are many other terms. Eor example, there 
is the Dutch " zee-koe," or sea-cow; the Abyssinian 
" gomaii ; " the G-erman " wasser-ochs," or water-ox ; 
and the Arabic " bamik." 

The male hippopotamus at the Zoological G-ardens 
is about seven years of age, and will probably increase 
in size and weight daily until he is fifteen years old, 
provided he lives so long. What his size will be then, 
can hardly be imagined. The real size of the animal 
is very deceptive, as its short legs detract from the 
apparent dimensions of the body, which in a full- 
grown animal is little less than that of an elephant. 
Indeed, a hippopotamus does rather give the idea of 
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an elephant with reduced legs. Owing to this short- 
ness of leg, the animal is able to stoop its head to the 
ground, and requires no trunk for the purpose of 
carrying food to its mouth. The head is, therefore, 
not nearly so large as that of the elephant, and can 
for that reason be sustained on a longer neck. 

Much of the singularly ferocious look of the hippo- 
potamus is due to the extraordinary appearance of the 
eyes, which are placed on bony prominences, and are 
raised considerably above the general level of the 
skull. By means of this formation, aptly likened to 
a garret- window by Harris, the animal is able to raise 
its eyes above the water, and survey the neighbour- 
hood, without exposing more than a few inches of its 
head to its enemies. 

Most of the commentators on the Scriptures ima- 
gine that the hippopotamus is the animal mentioned 
by the name of Behemoth in the book of Job. Some, 
however, have given the name of Behemoth to the 
elephant; and many have referred it to some qua- 
druped now extinct. The Ziirich version of the Bible 
translates the word " elephas ;" but we have thought 
it better to retain the original word. The tradition 
of the Jews on the subject is very singular, as they 
seem to imagine that Behemoth is a huge beast still 
living, and that Leviathan is a great fish still living, 
both concealed from the eye of man until the day when 
the Messiah will appear. At that day, both Behemoth 
and Leviathan will be rediscovered, and will form a 
rich banquet for all the faithful, when they welcome 
the coming of their Lord. 



SWINE. 

'* * Truly,' said Wamba, without stirring from the 
spot, *I have consulted my legs upon this matter, 
and they are altogether of opinion, that to carry my 
gay garments through the sloughs would be an act of 
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unfriendship to my sovereign person and royal ward- 
robe; wherefore, Gurth, I advise thee to call off 
Fangs, and leave the herd to their destiny; which, 
whether they meet with bands of travelling soldiers, 
or of outlaws, or of wandering pilgrims, can be little 
else than to be converted into Normans before mom* 
ing, to thy no small ease and comfort.' 

"*The swine turned Normans to my comfort?* 
quoth Gurth ; * expound that to me, Wamba ; for my 
brain is too dull, and my mind too vexed, to read 
riddles.' 

" « Why, how call you those grunting brutes run- 
ning about on their four legs ?* demanded Wamba. 

" * Swine, fool, swine,' said the herd ; * every fool 
knows that.' 

" * And swine is good Saxon,' said the Jester. * But 
how call you the sow when she is flayed, and drawn, 
and quartered, and hung up by the heels, like a 
traitor?' 

" * Pork,' answered the swineherd. 

" * I am very glad every fool knows that too,' said 
Wamba; *and pork, I think, is good Norman-French; 
and so, when the brute lives, and is in the charge of a 
Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon name; but becomes 
a Norman, and is called pork, when she is carried to 
the castle-hall to feast amongst the nobles. What dost 
thou think of this, friend Gurth, ha ?'" 

Query. — Would the sow be flayed when converted 
into a Norman, or did the Norman nobles dislike 
crackling ? 

This reflection brings us at once to the question — 
Whence come all the " pigskins " that are used for 
making saddles ? Hardly from England, as we are a 
people of much too good judgment to submit to such a 
waste as the conversion of pig-skins into saddles. Only 
fancy the consternation of pater familias, if a roast leg 
of pork were brought on table without the crackling, 
or a sucking pig without its skin. The Society of Arte 
records in its *^ Transactions," that most of the pig 
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leather comes from Scotland and Yorkshire ; although, 
even if that be the case, the supply can hardly equal 
the demand. The leather is of a very peculiar tex- 
ture, and of an agreeable colour, both which qualities 
make it useful for the purpose. It assumes a very 
smooth surface when properly polished, which pro- 
perty keeps off the wet better than if it were rough ; 
and owing to the numerous bristles on its surface, 
each of which leaves a little mark when pulled out, a 
kind of speckled pattern pervades it. The skin is 
also used for the covers of pocket-books, and other 
ornamental purposes. 

Sometimes the hide of the hog rivals in thick- 
ness that of the elephant or hippopotamus. I have 
in my possession a large piece of hide, taken from the 
back of a boar about thu'ty years ago. It has been 
careilUy tanned, and looks like anything but what it 
really is. Some people, on seeing it for the first time, 
declare it to be gutta-percha ; others believe that it is 
cork ; many have taken it for the hide of the hippopo- 
tamus ; but I never yet saw any one who guessed 
that it came from the English pig, or who did not 
manifest some incredulity when told so. It looks 
like a piece of inch-and-a-half red mahogany ; and the 
resemblance is rendered greater by the marks of a 
saw on its ends, the saw having been used to separate 
it firom the entire hide. It is no easy matter to get 
a saw through it. I cut off a portion a few weeks 
ago, and found the operation to be a piece of really 
hard work : the saw requiring fresh grease every few 
minutes, and even then making its way with difficulty. 
The boar from whom it had been taken, had reached 
a great age — that is, a great age for a pig, and was 
slaughtered principally on account of his ferocity and 
wandering disposition. These two qualities rendered 
him so dangerous, that his owner was forced to destroy 
him. On cutting him up, his hide was observed to 
be so thick, that a large portion of it was taken off 
and sent to the tanners. It is very variable in thick- 
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nesB, many parts barely measuring half an inch, while 
many others are nearly an inch and a half thick. It 
is thickest on the back, bat diminishes towards the 
sides and abdomen. 

The hairs or bristles of the pig are exceedingly 
nseful, and are mostly employed in the manufacture 
of brushes, although there are many other objects 
where flexibility and strength are required, and in 
which bristles take their part. The greater number 
of the bristles used for these purposes are imported 
from Eussia and Prussia, as those obtained from our 
own hogs are comparatively thin and feeble. Only 
those from the top of the animal's back are chosen 
for export ; and yet nearly two million pounds' weight 
of bristles have been imported from these two coun- 
tries in one year. It is therefore calculated, that in 
order to supply this immense quantity of brfetles, 
more than a million of the porcine race must have 
yielded their lives. 

Bristles are very useful in their way, but not plea- 
sant to eat, and therefore must be removed from the 
skin of the pig before it can be eaten ; i. e., if the 
animal be not flayed. Two methods are employed for 
the attainment of this object : one, by lighting a straw 
fire, and singeing off all the hair ; and the other, by 
tumbling him into a tubful of hot water directly he is 
dead, and scraping off the bristles with a piece of 
curved wood. The former plan is generally considered 
to be the best, as it makes the skin firmer, while the 
scalding is apt to give it a flabby kind of consistency. 
However, it preserves the hair, which, although of too 
inferior a description to be used for brush-making, 
will yet answer for some purposes, and is worth the 
trouble of saving. 

In the Orkney Islands, the inhabitants depend 
* principally on the bristles of their pigs for the manu- 
facture of the ropes which they use in descending 
and ascending the precipitous rocks on which the 
sea-fowl lay their eggs la places inaccessible to a 
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wingless being, unless he lets himself down from the 
heights above by a rope ; for it is impossible to climb 
the rocks from oelow. It is found that a mere hempen 
rope is soon frayed, or even cut, by the sharp edges 
of the rocks ; apd to meet this difficulty, a large quan- 
tity oi hair is woven into the substance of the cord, 
the bristles of the pig being found to be the best 
adapted for the purpose. The hair from the tails of 
cows is also used for this object. Such ropes are 
exceedingly valuable, not only for their usefulness, 
but for their intrinsic worth ; and one of them is con- 
sidered a worthy dowry to be given to a Shetland 
maiden on her marriage. The cord is not very thick, 
but it is very strong, and when properly made, will 
support the weight of two or three persons at once. 

The bristles of the pig are put to many uses besides 
the manufacture of brushes and ropes. Shoemakers 
find them answer better than needles in sewing toge- 
ther the leather of boots and shoes. The holes are 
made first with the awl; and it is found that the light 
flexible bristle makes its way better through the holes 
than a sharp needle, whose point would probably run 
into some part of the leather that was not meant to 
be sewn at all. Another use to which these bristles 
are applied is the manufacture of "spjjted stocks" — 
an ingenious plan for teaching awkward recruits to 
hold up their heads. A " spiked stock" is a common 
leathern stock, such as is generally worn by the sol- 
diers, with the addition of a row oi bristles extending 
a line or two from the leather all round its upper 
edge ; so, if the soldier thinks himself handling the 
stilts of the plough instead of the butt of a musket, 
and stoops his head towards the ground as he would 
in the field, he receives a sharp reminder from the 
bristles under his chin, and soon learns to keep that 

Sortion of his person out of the way. Serjeants do 
o not often put their recruits into these instruments ; 
but when they do, the cure is very efiectual. 

We do not eat pigs alive in this country, and there- 
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fore it 18 found necessary to kill them before we dress 
them. Now, it is rather singular that we, who pride 
ourselves on our national humanity, and who have 
even erected a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
towards Animals, should have accustomed ourselves 
to depriving pigs of life in a manner more cruel than 
is used by any nation on earth. If the reader has 
had the misfortune to see a pig killed, he will appreciate 
this sentiment. The poor animal is evidently perfectly 
i|.ware of his impending fate, and his struggles and 
screams are of the most pitiable nature. Even when 
he has been overpowered by his persecutors, a rope 
tied over his jaws and cutting into his flesh — his legs 
held tight by several men, who are amusing themselves 
by sundry rough jests on the poor brute's unavailing 
struggles for iSe— even then the work of death is not 
fairly begun; and after the fatal wound has been 
inflicted, some time elapses before death comes to 
relieve the poor creature from his suflerings. 

At Bome they kill their pigs in a very curious 
manner, the slaughter-house looking more like a 
theatre for the exhibition of personal combats between 
man and pig, than a properly conducted establish- 
ment. But it is an establishment ; and in the season, 
seven or eight hundred pigs are killed weekly, which 
in our country might be slaughtered anywhere and 
everywhere, drying up the souls of the bystanders 
with their screams. 

There is near one of the gates of Eome a great 
abattoir, or slaughter-house, well provided with run- 
ning water and other useful appliances. The diflerent 
pork-shops send their pigs to this place to be killed, 
a great massacre taking place every !Friday. The mode 
of inflicting death is very simple, and is thus con- 
ducted: — Thirty or forty hogs are driven into a proper 
pen, and are followed by their executioners — four or 
five men, each armed with a very sharp iron skewer. 
The men lose no time, but each at once rushes on a 
pig, seizes it by a leg, throws it on the ground. 
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tumbles orer it, and before the pig can regain his 
feet, thrusts bis skewer between its fore legs, com- 
pletely into its heart. The pig's struggles are over ; 
the man gives the skewer a turn, withdraws it, and 
goes through the same process with another. So 
quickly is this done, that the whole batch of pigs is 
killed, the carcasses lifted into carts, and carried to 
the shops of their respective owners, in less time than 
we should consume in the mere slaughter of half the 
number. There is no external bleeding, so that no 
time is wasted in securing the blood; and, moreover, 
the floor of the slaughtering-pen is kept clear from 
the smell of b]ood, which always deters animals from 
entering it. Let any one see the terror which strikes 
an ox as it is led to the slaughter, and how fearfully 
it snuffs at the tainted ground. Often it has to be 
hauled in by main force, and not always without much 
cruelty. 

There are few butchers so humane as one of whom 
I know, whose mode of killing oxen is to shoot them 
through the head with a rifle-ball. His men are quite 
proud of the plan, and speak with awe of the unerring 
aim of their master. ^' Master never misses, sir," 
said one of them to one of my friends. Nor is it 
likely that he should do so, as the muzzle of the gun 
was never more than six feet from the animal's head. 

It is a pity that we do not take more pains about 
the mode that we use to kill the animals whose lives 
we are forced to take for our daily foodj and whose 
lives we have a right to take, so long as we do not 
exercise unnecessary cruelty. For example, the mode 
in which we kill poultry — viz., by WTinging their 
necks — has always appeared to me to be excessively 
and needlessly cruel. I have often seen them flutter 
and struggle for many minutes after their executioner 
had thrown them upon the ground ; and more than 
once, I have seen the operation repeated before the 
poor creatures were dead. The proper light in which 
to regard the necessary destruction of animal life is, 
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to think how we should like the mode employed, if 
we were placed in a similar situation. I do not 
think, that if a man knew that he must be killed on a 
certain day, and were permitted to choose his mode 
of death, he would prefer to lose his life in the man- 
ner which is employed when fowls, and not men, are 
the Tictims. 

He would certainly not ask to be taken by the 
head, and swung yiolently round in the air until his 
neck were broken. 

Neither would he accept the mode by which oxen 
are killed, viz., by being knocked on the head by an 
unskilful operator, who may probably have him picked 
up six or seven times before ne can quite stun him. 

'Nor would he like to be bled slowly and deliberately 
to death, like the pig. 

Nor to have a blunt knife worked about in the right 
side of his neck, as is done with sheep. 

It is true that we have a right to take life, but we 
have none to take it cruelly. The animal ought to 
be deprived of life, or, at all events, of sensation, 
instantaneously, and should never be permitted to 
struggle for its life before the fatal blow, or with it 
afterwards. 

One gentleman who kept poultry was so tenacious 
of this principle, that he would permit no one but 
himself to kill the fowls that were required for table. 
He kept a sharp small axe and a block, on purpose to 
save the poor creatures the torture of half-wrung 
necks. When any fowls or ducks were to die, he 
always took them to the block himself, and with his 
own hands decapitated them, in order that he might 
be sure that no bungling hand had made more than 
one blow necessary. 

This is a very simple plan, and can be adopted by 
any one, unless he prefers a still simpler mode of usage 
which is related of another poultry proprietor. SQs 
method was to call *' Chuck! chuck! cnuck!" scatter a 
handful of corn on the ground, wait until the poultry 
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had collected, and then to throw a poker at 
them. 

We have certainly much to leam. Even the New 
Zealander knocks his pigs on the head before he cuts 
them up. Perhaps we may attain to that step before 
long, as a preliminary to adopting the method pursued 
by our Erench neighbours. Every one who has visited 
Paris must be favourably impressed with the perfect 
organization of everything round him. This order 
extends even to such trifling matters as pig-killing, 
which is taken under the protection of the law, and 
any deviation therefrom punished by the law. So 
admirable and lively a description of the whole busi- 
ness is given by Sir E. Head, in his amusing " Eaggot 
of Erench Sticks," that I can do no better than give 
the narrative in his own words : — 

" My conductor would kindly have opened the re- 
mainder of the doors ; but as I had seen sufficient to 
teach me what in England will be discredited, — namely, 
that it is possible to have a pigstye without any dis- 
agreeable smell, — I begged him not to trouble himself 
by doing so ; and he was accordingly conducting me 
across the open square, when I met several men, 
each wheeling in a barrow a large jet-black dead pig, 
the skin of which appeared to be slightly mottled in 
circles. As they passed me, there passed also a slight 
whiff of smoke ; and I was on the point of asking a 
few questions on the subject, when I found myself 
within the great slaughter-house of the establishment 
— a large barn, the walls and roof of which were as 
black as soot. The inside of the door, also black, was 
lined with iron. The floor was covered for several 
inches with burnt black straw, and upon it lay, here 
and there, a large black lump, of the shape of a huge 
hog, which it realiy was, covered over with the ashes 
of the straw that had just been used to burn his coat 
from his body. 

" In vain I looked beneath my feet and around me 
to discover the exact spot where all this murder had 
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been committed ; but nowhere could I discover a pool, 
slop, or the smallest vestige of blood, or anything at 
all resembling it. In short, tbe whole floor was no- 
thing but a mass of dry, crisp, black, charred remains 
of burnt straw. It was certainly an odd-looking 
place ; but no one could have guessed it to be a 
slaughter-house. 

" There was another mystery to be accounted for. 
In England, when any one in one's little village, from 
the worthy rector at the top of the hill down to the 
little alehouse-keeper at the bottom, kills a pig, the 
animal, who has no* idea of " letting concealment, like 
a worm in the bud, prey on his oamask cheek," in- 
variably explains seriatim to every person in the 
parish — dissenters and all — not only the transaction, 
but every circumstance relating to it ; and accord- 
ingly, whether you are very busily writing, reading, 
thinking, or talking about nothing at all to ladies in 
bonnets sitting on your sofa to pay vou a morning 
visit, you know, and thei/ know, penectly well — though 
it is not deemed fashionable to notice it — the beginr 
ning, middle, and end — in short, the whole progress 
of the deed ; for, first of all, a petulant noise proclaims 
that somebody somewhere is trying to catch a pig ; 
then the animal begins, all at once, with the utmost 
force of his lungs, to squall out, * They have caught 
me ; — ^they are pulling at me ; — they are trying to trip 
me up ; — a fellow is kneeling upon me ; — they are 
going to make what they call pork of me. Oh dear ! 
they have done for me ! ' (the sound gets weaker) * I 
feel exceedingly unwell ; — I'm getting faint — ^fainter 
— fainter still ; — I shan't be able to squall much 
longer!* (a long pause) *This very long, little squall 
is my last ; — 'Tis all over ; — I'm dying ; — I'm dying ; 
— I'm dying .... I'm dead!' 

" Now, during the short period I had been in the 
establishment, all the pigs before me had been killed ; 
and, although I had come for no other earthly pur- 
pose but to look and listen ; although ever since I 
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Lad entered the gate I had, to confess the truth, ex- 
pected to hear a squall, was surprised I had not 
heard one, and was not only ready, but really anxious, 
with the fidelity of a shorthand-writer, to have in- 
serted in my note-book, in two lines of treble and bass* 
the smallest quaver or demisemiquaver that should 
reach my ears — yet I had not heard the slightest 
sound of discontent ! However, while I was engrossed 
with these serious reflections, I heard some footsteps 
outside. A man within opened the door slightly, and 
through the aperture in trotted, looking a little wild, 
a large, loose pig, whose white, clean, delicate skin, 
physically as well as morally, formed a striking con- 
trast with the black ruin around him. 

" In a few seconds he stopped ; put his snout down 
to the charred ground te smell it ; did not seem to 
like it at all; looked around him; then, one after 
another, at the superintendcAt, at me, and at three 
men in blouses ; appeared mistrustful of us all, and 
not knowing which of us to dislike most, stood as if 
to keep us all at bay. No sooner, however, had he 
assumed this theatrical attitude than a man, who, with 
his eyes fixed upon him, had been holding in both 
hands the extremity of a long, thin-handled, round 
wooden mallet, walked up te him from behind, and, 
striking one blow on his forehead, the animal, without 
making the smallest noise, rolled over on the black, 
charred dust, senseless, and, excepting a slight convul-» 
sive kick of his upper hind leg, motionless. The assist- 
ants immediately stepped forward, one with a knife in 
his hand, the other with a sort of iron fryingpan, which 
he put under the pig's neck. His throat was then 
cut ; not a drop of olood was spiUed ; but as soon as 
it had completely ceased to flow, it was poured from 
the fryingpan into a pail, where it was stirred with a 
stick, which caused it to remain in a fluid state." 

When we have killed our pig, the next thing is to 
eat him. Fig ma^ be eaten under a wonderful variety 
of formsy some evidently porcine, as roast pork ; som^ 

w 
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probably so, as pork-pie; and some very dubiously 
so, as sausages. Now, sausages imply civilization, be- 
cause they require much labour in chopping, which 
a savage will hot undertake, and also sundry season- 
ings are essential, which a savage does not appreciate. 
No! a savage, as does an English cook, sticks to roast, 
boiled, or baked meat. His roast meat is always a 
failure, being invariably scorched black in some places, 
while it is raw in others ; his boiled meat is absurd, 
as the water is generally heated by putting red-hot 
stones into it ; but his baked meat is superb ; we 
cannot equal it, nor, in the opinion of those who have 
tasted the cooking of the Pacific savages, can we hope 
to do so until we have adopted Pacific ovens. I be- 
lieve that the principal reason for our not having done 
80 is, because they are very easy to make, and there 
would be no particular glory in doing something that 
every one could imitate. 

Their mode of procedure is as follows : — Before they 
kill a pig, they prepare their oven. A hole is dug 
in the ground, much larger than is required to hold 
the pig; a large number of stones, that have been 
previously burned to a red heat, are put into it, and 
the hole covered over. By the time that the pig is 
ready, the hot stones are taken out of the oven, and 
replaced in the fire. The bottom and sides of the pit 
are covered with various green leaves and twigs, and 
the pig is laid on them and covered over with the 
same materials. The re-heated stones are then thrown 
in, more leaves are placed over them, the earth is 
heaped over all, and the oven covered completely 
over. In this state it remains for several hours ; and 
when the diners assemble, the cover of the oven is 
broken off, the pig taken out, and divided among them 
while quite hot. 

Those who have tasted pigs thus treated, say that 
they surpass every attempt of ours ; for the meat is 
rendered as uniformly tender as that of a sucking-pig, 
and the juices are kept in, so that none of the flavour 
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escapes. The herbs that are used to line the oven 
bave doubtlessly some influence in producing this 
effect. 

In JSTew Zealand, the hogs are baked in much the 
same manner, and are quite as excellent. Sometimes, 
a rich man will make a great present to another, and 
then there is a grand baking first, and a grand pre- 
sentation afterwards. I lately heard from a traveller 
in New Zealand the particulars of a ceremony of this 
description, and as the present was made to the narra- 
tor, who is an Englishman, the ceremony was of a 
more solemn cast than if it had been merely made to 
a native chief. Their presents are always composed of 
eatables, and proportioned to the wealth of the giver 
and the importance of the receiver. 

The present on this occasion consisted of bread, 
fruit, pigs, and eels, which were arranged in the fol- 
lowing manner. A wall was built, about four feet 
high, and three broad, its foundation being composed of 
bread, and the coping stones of baked pigs. Into each 
pig an upright stick was fastened, after the manner 
of a flagstaff; and to every alternate stick a streamer 
of cloth was tied, while the remainder were decorated 
with living eels, which twisted about and looked ele- 
gant. These preparations being completed, the donor 
retired to costume himself for the occasion, and gave 
notice to the recipient that everything was ready* 
Accordingly, he and his friends went to the spot 
where the wall was erected, and gravely took their 
seats in front of it. Presently, the New Zealander, 
also attended by his friends, and in all the pomp and 
glory of full dress, advanced before the wall. 

" What do you mean by full dress ?" inquired one 
of the bystanders ; " top-boots ?" 

"No," replied the narrator; "I mean New Zea- 
land full dress?" 

" Then you mean that the man dispensed even with 
those articles of clothing ?" 

" Not precisely. New Zealand full dress consists 

If 2 
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of two mats, a head-dress, and a spear. Then you 
must remember that the elaborate tattooing of the face 
and body almost supplies the place of clothing, and 
takes away the appearance of nudity." 

" Fray, in what style of architecture is this deco- 
ration?" 

" Body, Perpendicular ; face, Plorid Gothic." 

" Thank you. Pardon the interruption." 

The New Zealander now advances, and places him- 
self between the wall and the guests, and commences 
proceedings by giving seven or eight jumps into the 
air as high as he can. He then indulges in a few 
yells, and having thus saluted the company, prepares 
for a long speech. The preparation closely resembles 
that of getting a steam-engine to work ; he gets up 
the steam, as it were, by little sentences at a time, 
and promenades slowly before the wall. Having thus 
got the steam up to its fullest extent, he turns to the 
audience, and dashes off into a most impassioned 
speech. Suddenly, down he sits, and one of his train 
comes forward, jumps, yells, gets up the steam, 
speechifies, and sits down flat. Number one springs 
up, delivers another portion of his speech, and sits 
down again. Number three then takes his turn, 
leaps, yells, speechifies, and sits down too. And so 
they go on, until every one has shown his powers of 
oratory. 

Were the guests merely New Zealanders, the dis- 
tribution of the presents would now follow ; but as 
they are English, a further ceremony is to follow. 
The donor again retires to change his costume, and to 
put on European full dress. 

"Now we shall hear something," remarked the 
same individual who had made the observation re- 
•specting the boots. ''What is a New Zealander's 
idea of European full dress ? Black, and white waist- 
coat, or is a full uniform preferred ?" 

^ Not exactly. A New Zealander thinks it a point 
«>f honour to put on every portion of European cos- 
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tume that be may happen to possess, whether these 
articles be portions of masculine or feminine attire* 
Consequently, the tout-ensemble is often supremely 
absurd ; and as church always demands full dress, it 
is often a very difficult matter to preserve proper 
gravity when such very ridiculous objects are oefore 
the eyes. Their evident appreciation of the elegance 
and dignity of their costume only makes it more ludi- 
crous. A man, for example, is quite as likely as not 
to clothe himself in two gowns, a bonnet, and a sailor's 
jacket ; and you have possibly heard of one man who 
put the finishing stroke to his costume by hanging 
over his neck that part of clothing which is usuuEilly 
adapted to the lower extremities of the male portion of 
the community, so that a leg hung down at each side." 
The fact is, that the savage has an intense apprecia- 
tion of finery, but no perception of propriety ; so that 
an object decorates his person, he cares little whether 
it is appropriate to the male or female sex, or whether it 
was originally intended for that portion of his person 
to which he applies it. A North American Indian 
has been known to feel himself elevated above the 
common herd of men because he had tied a leathern 
thong to an epaulet, and himg it round his neck. As 
long as a savage keeps to his own savage finery, and 
decorates himself with the spoils of beasts and birds, 
such as claws and feathers, or even of man, such as 
the scalps torn from the heads of his enemies, he is 
often imposing in appearance; but when he gets 
among civilized beings, and begins to use civilized 
objects, his untutored mind is unable to perceive any 
discrepancy between himself and those objects, and 
instinctively selects the brightest and gaudiest. It 
is just the same in Africa, even among semi-civilized 
tribes. Gumming tells us, that at Bakatla the con- 
gregation came to church in the most unique apparel, 
especially exhibiting their taste in the fashion of their 
hats. These coverings are ornamented vnth ostrich 
feathers and scraps of female garments, and so delight 
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their owners that they can hardly be persuaded to 
take them off when thej come into church. 

Following this notion, the New Zealander attires 
himself in European full dress, whatever that may be, 
and conies back in order to distribute the present. 
Every one then advances, and eats a little, which form, 
concludes the ceremony, and the edible wall m&j then 
be carried away. 

The pig is not indigenous to New Zealand, but was 
introduced by Europeans, and has now flourished well. 
Eem-root is its general food. In many of the Pacific 
Islands the pig is indigenous, and their largest 
quadruped. The terror of the natives may therefore 
be imagined when the captain of a ship landed a horse, 
and rode him about the island. The natives were struck 
with dread, and could not be induced to touch the 
terrible animal, whom they dignified by the name of 
" man-carrying pig." 

It is rather remarkable that those Pacific Islanders 
who are cannibals do not use the term " man " when 
speaking of human food. When a man is destined to 
be baked, he takes his place with the porcine race, 
and is called a '* long pig." 

A pig is a much cleverer animal than is generally 
supposed, that is, if he can find a chance of exercising 
his abilities, and is leflb tolerably to himself. I re- 
member seeing half-a-dozen men engaged for a full 
half-hour in catching a pig which had got into a small 
circular inclosure. They tried to manage it by throw- 
ing in a turnip for the animal to engage himself with, 
while they crept up behind him ; but the pig was 
much too clever for that, and continued to keep one 
eye on the turnip and another on the men, and as fast 
as one man came up behind him, he slewed round, so 
as to keep his eye always on his foe. When several 
of them came up in order to surround him, he picked 
up the turnip and ran away to another spot. 

An amusing anecdote of this animal is told in one 
of the magazines^ the relator being a sailor^: — 
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''A carious animal is a pig, gentlemen! Yeiy 
cunning too — a great deal more sensible than people 
give him credit for. I had a pig aboard my ship that 
was too knowing by half. All hands were fond of 
him, and there was not one on board that would have 
seen him injured. There was a dog on board, too, 
and the pig and he were capital friends ; they ate out 
of the same plate, walked about the decks together, 
and would lie down side by side under the bulwarks 
in the sun. The only thing they ever quarrelled 
about was lodging. 

*^ The dog, you see, sir, had got a kennel for himself ; 
the pig had nothing of the sort. We did not think 
he needed one ; but he had notions of his own upon 
that matter. Why should Toby be better housed of 
a night than he ? Well, sir, he had someliow got 
into his head that possession is nine parts of the law ; 
and though Toby tried to show him the rights of the 
question, he was so pigheaded that he either would 
not or could not understand. So every night it came 
to be ' catch as catch can.' If the dog got in first, he 
showed his teeth, and the other had to lie under the 
boat, or to find the softest plank where he could ; if 
the pig was found in possession, the dog could not 
turn him out, but looked out for his revenge next 
time. 

'^ One evening, gentlemen, it had been blowing hard 
all day, and I had just ordered close*reefed topsails, 
for the gale was increasing, and there was a good deal 
of sea running, and it was coming on to be wet ; in 
short, I said to myself, as I called down the companion 
ladder for the boy to bring up my peajacket, * We are 
going to have a dirty night.' The pig was slipping 
and tumbling about the decks, for the ship lay over 
so much with the breeze, being close-hauled, that he 
could not keep his hoofs. At last, he thought he 
would go and secure his berth for the night, though it 
wanted a good bit to dusk. But, lo and behold ! Toby 
had been of the same mind, and there he was safely 
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boused. ^Umph, umph!' sajs piggj, as he tnmed 
and looked up at the black skj to windward ; but 
Tobj did not offer to move. At last, the pig seemed 
to give it up, and took a turn or two, as if he was 
making up his mind which was the warmest comer. 
Presently, he trudges off to the lee scuppers, where 
the tin plate was lying that thej ate their cold 'tatoes 
off. Fig takes up the plate in his mouth, and carries 
it to a part of the deck where the dog could see it, 
but some way from the kennel ; then, turning his tail 
towards the dog, he begins to act as if he was eating 
out of the plate, making it rattle, and munching with 
his mouth pretty loud. 

"*What!' thinks Toby, *has piggy got victuals 
there?' and he pricked up his ears, and looked out 
towards the place, making a little whining. ' Champ, 
champ!* goes the pig, taking not the least notice of 
the dog ; and down goes his mouth to the plate again. 
Toby coiddn't stand that any longer ; victuals, and he 
not there ! Out he runs, and comes up in front of 
the pig, with his mouth watering, and pushes his cold 
nose into the empty plate. Like a shot, gentlemen, 
the pig turned tail, and was snug in the kennel before 
Toby well knew whether there was any meat or not 
in the plate.*' 

Not only is the pig naturally clever, but it is 
capable of instruction, and has been taught to per- 
form duties that belong to other animals. It will be 
unnecessary to relate here the well-known history of 
**Slut," the famous pointer-pig, and I will merely 
mention that the animal was regularly broken in by a 
gamekeeper, just as he would have broken in a pointer. 
The pig always accompanied him to the field, and 
learned to point as well as any dog. Indeed, in 
several cases, the pig discovered birds which the dog 
had missed. Immediately after discovering a covey 
of birds, she was rewarded by a little piece of pudding 
which her master kept ready in his pocket. She 
seemed to enjoy the sport quite as much as any dog. 
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More than that, the keeper could put her to work 
which dogs could not undertake. It is considered a 
great crime for a pointer to stand to any other game 
than that to which it has been especially trained. But 
Slut has b«en known to point out partridges, pheasants, 
black-game, snipes, and rabbits, aU in the same day ; but 
never could be taught to notice hares. The animal 
was not very often taken to the ground, because the 
dogs were too aristocratic in their habits to approve 
of such a coiopanion ; but she often went out voluntas 
rily, and joined the sportsmen, remaining with them for 
several hours. So fond was she of the sport, that she 
used to go backwards and forwards, from one of her 
keepers to the other, a distance of seven miles, in order 
to find some one who was going out shooting. 

I have seen many tame pigs, including plenty of 
"learned pigs;'* but the very tamest that I have 
ever known belonged, or possibly belongs still, to a 
working man at Oxford. The little black animal runs 
about the house like a dog, lies before the fire quite 
comfortably, has his kennel in the yard, and follows 
his master about just as a dog would. It has also a 
name, and will come when called, especially if it hears 
the clinking of pans, in which case it scuttles into the 
passage, and tumbles into the yard at a surprising pace. 

Now, every one has seen " learned pigs." There 
certainly is no very great erudition perceptible in the 
animals ; but, at all events, they do know now to pick 
out certain cards and numbers when laid on the ground, 
and to obey the commands of their master. They are 
taught, I believe, by putting acorns under the cards 
which ought to be touched. 

Hgs generally play a considerable part in fairs, and 
the painters of the caravan signs luxuriate therein. 
There is almost invariably a learned pig, if not several ; 
a fat pig, and not unfrequently a pig monster. Such 
a pig was lately exhibited, and in order to stimulate 
the public, handbills were profusely circulated. The 
following is an exact copy of one of the bills ; — 
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PATBOiriSIlD BT THE B07AL COLLEGE OF SUBOEONS, 

LONDON. 

TO BE SEEN, 

Bred by Mr. BALES, DEREHAM, Norfolk, 

THEGBEATEST 
NATURAL CURIOSITY!! 



IN THE WORLD!.! 



A 



PIG! 



With Six Legs, One Eye, a Trunk like that of an 
Elephant, the Nose without Nostrils, the Tongue 
like that of a Fish, the Clhin just the same as a 
Human Being, the Hoofs the same as a Beast, the 
Tail on the thick part of the Thigh, and it is 

without any Hair. 



The above Pig has been exhibited in all fhe prin- 
cipal Towns in England during the last seven 
years, and to 1500 Schools. 



G, Drayton, Printer^ Shoplatch, Shrewsbury, 
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Certainly this must be a wonderful animal, and 
well worth paying a penny to see. It is not every 
day that one can see a "chin just the same as a 
human being," or "hoofs the same as a beast," while 
the fifteen hundred schools are a sufficient guarantee 
for its value and the truthfulness of its owner. I was 
once entrapped into wasting a penny on one of these 
monsters, for I was only a boy at the time, and much 
captivated by the external appearance of the show. 
There was a huge monster of a wild boar, about half 
as large again as an elephant, pursuing and pursued 
by the blackest of natives displaying the whitest of 
turbans and teeth, the bluest of tunics, and brandishing 
the shiniest of spears. A grove of fractured spears was 
already implanted in the terrible creature, who, with 
the reddest of blood pouring in torrents from the 
wound, was trampling under foot several unfortunate 
hunters, while the frothiest of foam was flying from 
his lips, and hanging on his fearful tusks. I had some 
misgiving respecting the accuracy of the proportions, 
as I could not see that the whole caravan, which bore 
about the same proportion to the canvass that the 
hull of a yacht in a regatta does to its sails, could 
possibly accommodate so huge a being. Moreover, the 
portraits on Womb well* s Menagerie close by, where 
a tiger is represented at least ten times his proper 
size, while the hunters are restricted to their appro- 
priate six feet, rather undeceived me. However, I 
thought that there must be some grounds for the 
picture ; so I paid my penny, and went in. 

In vain did I look for the huge cage in which the 
creature was confined ; in vain did I examine the in- 
terior of the caravan to discover the curtain which 
hung before the mighty bars behind which the terrible 
monster was lying. Nothing appeared beyond a very 
tiny room, without a vestige of furniture, except a 
shelf and a bottle. Presently the showman came 
in, and taking down the bottle, exhibited something 
:which looked like a white parchment rat, with a rather 
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long snout. This was the monster! The worst of 
the matter was, that afler he had exhibited this 
absurdity, the showman began to make a long oration, 
thanking us all for the honour that we had done him, 
and finishing by a request, that " as we liked it, so 
we would recommend it." He must have been a 
clever rascal, for no one chose to avow how completely 
he had been deceived ; and therefore every one strongly 
recommended every one else to go in too, and be gra- 
tified too. Bamum's mermaid was nothing to it. I 
rather imagine that the animal mentioned in the above 
handbill must be very much of the same nature. 

Our method of driving pigs is essentially incorrect. 
We indicate to the pig the direction in which we want 
him to go, whereupon the animal naturally tries to 
take precisely the opposite direction. Who has seen 
a man engaged in driving a number of pigs through a 
town, and has not been impressed with the erroneous 
mode of procedure ? To watch a drove of small pigs 
come to a cross-road is singularly amusing. I re* 
member seeing a venerable doctor of music laugh at 
one of these mischances until he was forced to hold 
by the window-blind to keep himself from falling off 
his chair. The window at which he was stationed 
commanded a capital view of no less than five turn- 
ings, four of them meeting at one point. There is 
a pig-market every month, and the high-road to the 
market is through the street into which the window 
looks. 

On one of these days, a choleric man was seen 
driving seven or eight young pigs slowly up the 
street. The pigs were about hal^grown, and very 
frolicsome, so that their driver was quite red in the 
face with anger and exertion to keep them within 
bounds. They had come just to the crossings, and 
were going on very steadily, when a great whisk«'tailed 
cur ran across the path, and alarmed them. Off they 
went, some up one turning and some up another, 
while several preferred retracing their steps, and set 
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off at full speed towards their home. Of course the 
whole population was on the alert, and ran after the 
pigs. Some of them were driven back speedily, others 
had got too far, and several were kept running about 
purely for the amusement of the boys. At last, the 
owner, redder than ever, came up with the retrogade 
animals, and recommenced his task. This time, the 
pigs would go by one way, while their master wished 
them to go another, and could not be induced to fol- 
low his wishes until another scatterment had taken 
place. The dogs barked, the pigs squealed, the boys 
shouted and laughed, the driver got still redder in 
the face, and anathematized the pigs. At last, they 
were all got safely into the proper street, and there 
was a temporary calm. Having nearly exhausted our- 
selves with laughing, we sat down to dinner, which 
had become quite cold while we were watching the 
pigs. 

A quarter of an hour or so elapsed in quiet, and 
we were recalling the absurd events that had just 
happened, when a great shouting and laughing was 
heard. One soHta^ pig dashed out of the street 
down which they had been driven with so much 
labour ; the driver followed at some distance ; while 
shortly behind him came every single pig of the 
number, and disappeared in the direction from which 
they had first come. This was too much. Dinner was 
an impossibility, and we took our places at the win- 
dow. I am afraid to say how much time elapsed 
before that unfortunate driver got his pigs safely out 
of the street. 

Poor man! he strongly brought to my mind the 
old woman, the delight of my early days, who bought 
a pig, and who, being unable to reach home before 
midnight, invoked the aid of the dog to bite the pig, 
the stick to beat the dog, the fire to bum the stick, 
the water to quench the fire, the bull to drink the 
water, the butcher to kill the bull, the rope to hang 
the butcher, the axe to cut the rope, the hammer to 
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break the axe, with some fifty more assistants, in- 
vented for the occasion, and looked upon at the time 
as miracles of literary ingenuity. 

Boys generally drive pigs better than men, always 
excepting Irishmen, whose treatment of pigs is a 
perfect art. An Irishman never seems to drive a 
pig, but coaxes him along. A little push one way, a 
little pull another, a whistle, a few endearing expres- 
sions, and the pig trots comfortably along, giving no 
throuble at all at all. If a pig is very obstinate indeed, 
and utterly refuses to go where he is wished, the 
Irishman manages him by putting his nose in the 
direction that he is intended to take, and then pulling 
his tail. The result is evident. The pig imagines 
that he is wanted to come backwards ; and therefore, 
with the perversity of porcine nature, runs forward as 
fast as he can. This method is chiefly used in getting 
pigs on board ship, where they evince much dislike to 
the planks on which they are required to walk. The 
Chinese also make use of the tail-pulling process, 
when they wish their pigs to enter the bamboo cages 
in which they transport them when fat. 

In Germany, pigs are driven in a manner that has 
much more of grandeur in it. Things are done on a 
large scale, and several hundred pigs are put under 
the charge of a single man, who takes them to and 
from the hills whereon they pick their food. How he 
discharges his duty, let Sir F. Head tell. The follow- 
ing passage is taken from his '' Bubbles from the 
Brunnen," a most amusing work, and instructive 
withal : — 

" Every morning," he says, " at half-past five 
o'clock, I hear, as I am dressing, the sudden blast 
of an immense long wooden horn, from which always 
proceed the same four notes. I have got quite accus- 
^ tomed to this wild reveille; and the vibration has 
scarcely subsided, and is still ringing among the 
distaut hills, when, leisurely proceeding from almost 
every door in the street, behold a pig ! Some, from 
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their jaded, careworn, dragged appearance, are evi- 
dently leaving behind a numerous litter ; others are 
great, tall, monastic, melancholy wretches, which seem 
to have no other object left in this wretched world than 
to become bacon ; while others are thin, tiny, light- 
hearted, brisk, petulant piglings, with the world and 
all its loves and sorrows before them. Of their own 
accord, these creatures proceed down the street, to 
join the herdsman, who occasionally continues to 
repeat the sorrowful blast from his horn. 

** Gregarious, or naturally fond of society, with one 
curl in their tails, and with their noses almost touch- 
ing the ground, the pigs trot on, grunting to them- 
selves and to their comrades, halting only whenever 
they come to anything they can manage to swallow. 

" I have observed that the old ones pass all the 
carcases which, trailing to the ground, are hanging 
before the butchers' shops, as if they were on a sort 
of parole d^honneur not to touch them ; the middle- 
aged ones wistfully eye this meat, yet jog on also ; 
while the piglings, who (so like mankind) have more 
appetite than judgment, can rarely resist taking a 
nibble; yet no sooner does the dead calf begin to 
move, than from the window immediately above out 
pops the head of a butcher, who, drinking his coffee, 
whip in hand, inflicts a prompt punishment, sounding 
quite equal to the offence. 

" As I have stated, the pigs, generally speaking, 
proceed of their own accord ; but shortly after they 
nave passed, there comes down our street a little 
bare-headed, bare-footed, stunted dab of a child, about 
eleven years old — a flibbertigibbet sort of a creature, 
which, in a drawing, one would express by a couple 
of blots — the smaller one for her head, the other for 
her body; while, streaming from the latter, there 
would be a long line ending in a flourish, to express 
the immense whip which the child carries in its hand. 
This little goblin page — the whipper-in, attendant, or 
aide-de-camp of the old pig-driver, facetiously called at 
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Langen-Schwalbach the Schwein-General — is a being 
no one looks at, and who looks at nobody. Whether 
the Hofs of Schwalbach are full of strangers, or empty; 
whether the promenades are occupied by princes or 
peasants ; whether the morning be good or bad, hot or 
rainy — she apparently never stops to consider ; upon 
such vague subjects it is evident she never for a moment 
has reflected. But such a pair of eyes for a pig have 
perhaps seldom beamed from human sockets! The 
little intelligent urchin knows every house from which 
a pig ought to have proceeded ; she can tell by the 
door being open or shut, and even by footmarks, 
whether the creature has joined the herd, or whether, 
having overslept itself, it is still snoring in its sty. 
A single glance suffices to inform her whether she 
shall pass a yard or enter it ; and if a pig, from idle- 
ness or greediness, be loitering on the road, the sting 
of the wasp cannot be sharper or more spiteful than 
the blow she gives it. As soon as, finishing with one 
street, she joins her general ill the main road, the herd 
slowly proceed down the town. 

" As I followed them this morning, they really 
appeared to have no hams at all ; their bodies were 
as flat as if they had been squeezed in a vice ; and 
when they turned sideways, their long sharp noses, and 
tucked-up bellies, gave to their profiles the appearance 
of starved greyhounds 

" Besides the little girl who brought up the rear, 
the herd was preceded by a boy of about fourteen, 
whose duty it was not to let the foremost, the most 
enterprising, or, in other words, the most empty pig, 
advance too fast. In the middle of the drove, sur- 
rounded like a shepherd by his flock, slowly stalked 
the Schwein- General, a wan, spectre-looking old man, 
worn out, or nearly so, by the arduous and every-day 
duty of conducting against their wills a gang of exactly 
the most obstinate animals in creation. A single 
glance at his jaundiced ill-natured countenance was 
sufficient to satisfy one that his temper had been 
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Boured by tbo vexatious contrarieties and untoward 
events it had met with. In his left hand he held a 
staff to help himself onwards, while round his shoulder 
hung one of the most terrific whips that could possibly 
be constructed. At the end of a short handle, tum<* 
ing upon a swivel, there was a lash about nine feet 
long, formed like the vertebrsB of a snake, each joint 
being an iron ring, which, decreasing in size, was 
closely connected with its neighbour by a band of 
hard greasy leather. The pliability, the weight, and 
the force of this iron whip, rendered it an argument 
which the obstinacy even of the pig was unable to 
resist ; yet, as the old man proceeded down the town, 
he endeavoured to speak kindly to the herd ; and as 
the bulk of them preceded him, grumbling and grunt- 
ing on their way, he occasionally exclaimed in a low, 
hollow, worn-out tone of encouragement, * Nina ! 
Anina!' drawling, of course, very long on the last 
syllable. If any little savoury morsel caused a con- 
tention or stoppage on the march, the old fellow 
slowly unwound his dreadful whip, and by merely 
whirling it round his head, like reading the Riot Act, 
he generally succeeded in dispersing the crowd ; but 
if they neglected this solemn warning — if their sto- 
machs proved stronger than their judgments — and if 
t;he group of greedy pigs still continued to stagnate, 
* Arriff ! ' the old lellow exclaimed ; and rushing for- 
wards, the lash whirling round his head, he inflicted, 
with a strength which no one would have fancied he 
possessed, a smack that seemed absolutely to electrify 
the leader. As lightning, shoots across the heavens, I 
observed the culprit fly forwards, and for many yards 
continuing to sidle to the left, — it was quite evident 
that the thorn was still smarting in his side ; and no 
wonder, poor fellow ! for the blow he received would 
almost have cut a piece out of a door. 

" As soon as the herd got out of the town, they 
began gradually to ascend the rocky barren mountain 
which appeared towering above them ; and then the 
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labours of the Schweiivgeneral and his staff became 
greater than ever ; for as the animals, from their solid 
column, began to extend or deploy themselves into 
line, it was necessary constantly to ascend and descend 
the slippery hill, in order to outflank them. * Arriff !' 
Tociferated the old man, striding after one of his 
rebellious suWects; * Arriff!' in a shrill tone of voice, 
was re-echoed by the lad, as he ran after another. 
However, in due time the drove reached the ground 
which was devoted to that day's exercise, being thus 
taken in regular succession. 

" The Schwein-general now halted ; and the pigs 
being no longer called upon to advance, but being left 
entirely to their own notions, I became exceedingly 
anxious attentively to observe them. 

" No wonder, poor reflecting creatures ! that they 
had come imwillingly to such a spot; for there 
appeared to be literally nothing to eat but hot stones 
and dust ; however, making the best of the bargain, 
they all very vigorously set themselves to work. 
Looking up the hill, they dexterously began to lift 
up with their snouts the largest of the loose stones, 
continually grubbing their noses into the cool ground. 
Their tough wet snouts seemed to be sensible of the 
quality of everything they touched ; and thus, out of 
the apparently barren ground, they managed to get 
fibres of roots, to say nothing of worms, beetles, and 
other travelling insects they met vnth. As they 
slowly advanced, working up the hill, with their ears 
most philosophically shading their eyes from the hot 
sun, I could not help feeling how little we' appreciate 
the delicacy of several of their senses, and the extreme 
acuteness of their instinct. 

^' There exists, perhaps, in creation no animal which 
has less justice and more injustice done to him by 
man than the pig. We see him gifted with every 
faculty of supplying himself, and of providing even 
against the approaching storm, which no creature is 
better capable of foretelling, and we begin our treat- 
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ment of him hj putting an iron ring through the 
cartilage of his nose. Having thus barbarouslj d&* 
prived him of the power of searching for and analyzing 
his food, we then generally condemn him for the rest 
of his life to solitary confinement in a sly. 

'^ Wliile his faculties are still his own, only observe 
how, with a bark or snort, he starts if you approach 
him ; and mark what shrewd intelligence there is in 
his bright twinkling little eye. But with pigs, as 
with mankind, idleness is the root of all evil. The 
poor animal, finding that he has absolutely nothing to 
do — having no enjoyment, nothing to look forward to, 
but the psul which feeds him, most eagerly, or as we 
accuse him, most greedily he greets its arrival. Having 
no business or diversion — ^nothing to occupy his brain 
—the whole powers of his system are directed to the 
digestion of a superabundance of food. To encourage 
this, nature assists him with sleep, which, lulling his 
better faculties, leads his stomach to become the 
ruling power of his system — a tyrant that can bear 
no one's presence but his own. The poor pig, thus 
treated, gorges himself, sleeps; eats again, ^eeps; 
awakens in a fright, screams; struggles against the 
blue apron, screams fainter and fainter ; turns up the 
whites of his little eyes, and dies !" 

Head is quite right respecting the intellect of the 
hog when in its wild state ; for all development of its 
natural powers is checked by the manner in which we 
keep it confined in a sty. Even that strongest of all 
implanted instincts, the love of a mother for its young, 
is very faintly shown by our tame swine ; while in their 
native state the mothers exert themselves quite as 
much for their ofispring as do any other animals. 
Sparman mentions a curious instance. He was 
chasing a small herd of sows, together with their 
pigs, in a vain endeavour to shoot one of them. The 
particular kind of swine was the masked wild hog, or 
Dosch-vark, an animal possessed of large tusks, and, 
consequently, requiring a tolerably large skull to 

o2 
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put tbem into. The tusks of one of these creatures 
measured nine inches in length from the point of 
their insertion into the jaws, and were five inches in 
circumference at the base. There are other teeth 
also, projecting only three inches or so from the 
mouth. These animals are much dreaded- by the 
natives, who say that they would rather attack a 
lion than a bosch-vark ; for the latter animal plung^ea 
straight at a man like a lightning-stroke, throws bitn 
down, and either breaks his legs or rips him up before 
he can bring his spear to bear. The formidable array 
of tooth and tusk naturally demands great width of 
skull, and gives the animal a very peculiar appearance. 

While Sparman was hunting these animals, their 
heads, which were tolerably large before, suddenly 
became larger and more shapeless ; a kind of meta- 
morphosis that ' astonished the hunter considerably. 
He discovered at last that the disfigurement was 
caused by each sow picking up a pig in her mouth, 
and carrying it away. He remarks that there seems 
to be a kind of unanimity in their actions ; for each 
sow took up a young one at exactly the same time, 
with such regularity as one may see in a flock of 
starlings, who wheel, flash their wings, circle, rise, or 
settle, as if they were a body of well-trained soldiers 
under a good commander. Cats also may often be seen 
to carry their kittens between their teeth ; and it is 
very curious that these animals should be able to 
carry their tender young without injuring them by 
the tusks of the one or the teeth of the other. Yet 
such is the case ; for neither pigs nor kittens cry out 
while undergoing this mode of transportation; and 
both animals are quite ready to raise a squeak on the 
very slightest provocation. 

The fat and flesh of the hog is peculiarly valuable 
for its quality of absorbing salt to a large extent. It 
is owing to this property that we have pickled pork, 
bacon, and ham — all three preparations oeing known 
all over the world. They are not exactly of the same 
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quality in every portion of the globe. Por example, 
Parisian ham is detestable, being very lean, vei^ red, 
very tough, and very salt. Let me advise the reader 
never to order jambon at a restaurant^ as, if he expects 
anything like English ham, he will be grievously dis- 
appointed. The Gallic cuisine is unapproachable when 
it is Gallic ; but when it tries to lower itself to British 
cookery it is unbearable, as any one will readily 
acknowledge who has tried jamhon, roshify or patisserie 
analaise, which latter substance is as much like Eng- 
lish pastry as the language which is " spiked'* within 
the house resembles the British tongue. 

Ham and bacon are manufactured on the same 
principle — that of putting salt into the meat ; but ham 
undergoes a further process, called " curing/* and does 
not require so much salt. In fact, it is etherealized, 
imtil the porcine character appears to have left it, 
and it becomes, according to Charles Lamb, '^ the 
poetry of bacon.** Certain counties are famous for 
their bacon, for which Wiltshire perhaps carries off 
the palm. I can bear ocular testimony to the skill 
of the farmers in dismembering their pigs and salting 
their bacon, and also to the excellent properties of 
the bacon when salted. The flesh of a hog that has 
been fed for bacon is rather inferior to that which 
has been intended only for pork, and is called pig* 
meat in contradistinction to pork. It is sold at rather 
a lower rate. 

The best bacon is generally considered to be that 
which is streaked with fat and lean alternately, having 
a greater proportion of the fat. But in order to attain 
this desirable result, which is of course managed by the 
feeding of the animal for the purpose, we must not do 
as did the Irishman, who crammed his pig one day, and 
gave him nothing to eat the next. Such bacon is in 
particular request with the Irish peasantrjr — when 
they can get it, and in some cases is used with their 
potatoes after the manner called Point. Potatoes are 
eaten with point in the following manner : — A piece of 
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bacon is hung in the middle of the room oyer the taUe^ 
and each person, on taking a mouthful of potatoeGr, 
points at the bacon; thus illustrating Akenside's 
"^ Pleasures of Imagination." 

When a pig has become a Norman, according to 
Wamba, the ideas of the Irish peasantry are rather 
vague with respect to its appearance and flavour. 
Their notions seem to be limited to bacon ; and when 
the pig is converted into any other substance, they 
are quite at a loss. As an instance of this, I remem- 
ber the case of one of my acquaintances, who brought 
over a servant from Ireland, and taught her the art 
of cooking. One day, there came a leg of pork to be 
roasted, and the mistress of the house gave particular 
directions as to its preparation. ^' Now, Molly, the 
crackling will be very hard to cut, so take care and 
score it well before you put it to the fire, or we shall 
never be able to carve it." "Sure and I will, 
ma'am," was the ready response. Dinner came, and 
with it the pork, presenting a beautifully smooth 
surface, without a vestige of scoring. So the cook 
was summoned. ^ Molly, did not I tell you to be 
very careful to score it before you put it down?" 
" Sure and I did, ma'am, I score it well ; for I shook 
my frock, and schreeched at it." The poor girl thought 
she was told to scare it. 

Almost every part, of the pig is eaten, even to the 
blood, which is used for hog puddings ; and the small 
intestines, which are carefully cleaned out, and then 
consumed under the name of chitterlings. By the way, 
the pig is not the only animal whose intestines are 
thus eaten. The bison-hunters of North America 
consider the small intestines of the bison, or buf^o, 
as they call it, a very great delicacy, and eat them 
almost as they come firom the animal. The hunter 
takes one end, hangs it over the fire until it is 
properly cooked, and then puts it into his mouth, 
continuing to nibble it up as a rabbit eats a bit of 
parsley, the centre being actually over the fire wbile 
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he is engaged upon the end. A hunter disposing of 
the bison chitterlings in this manner bears some 
resemblance to the Neapolitan peasant lowering mac-* 
caroni down his throat with the dexterity gained by 
long practice. 

There is a quaint story respecting the origin of 
roast pork. A distinguished individual was unfortu- 
nate enough to have his house burned down, together 
with the pigsty attached to it. "Wandering by the 
sty, or rather the place where the sty had been, the 
disconsolate owner happened to see pifft of one of his 
pigs protruding from the blackened ruin. Woe sat 
on his heart as he thought of his pigs — how beautifully 
fat they were ; how symmetrical in their proportions ; 
how short their legs ; how small their feet ; how dig- 
nified their waddle; how graceful the curl of their 
tails, rivalling in beauty that which depended &om 
the back of his head, and only ended where those of 
his pigs derived their origin ! He stretched out his 
hand to stroke the remains of his pig, as he had often 
stroked it when living. To his astonishment, the 
limb came off in his hand, the flesh scarce clave to 
the bones, and his grasp slipped from the fore paw of 
the pig. In his hand remained some of the roasted 
flesh. It gave out a peculiarly rich scent ; so he put 
it to his nose, smelt it, touched it with his tongue, 
tasted, and, finally, ate it all up. Here was a disco- 
veir! The remains of the other pigs were disinterred ; 
and his grief was so poignant, that he refused to leave 
the spot until he had given to all of them an honour- 
able sepulture. 

Unfortunately, the secret became known, and our 
Chinaman was accustomed to bum a house every year, 
for the sake of roasting the pig which he had put in 
it. The regularity of the conflagration attracted the 
attention of the neighbours, and on discovering the 
reason for it, they also burned their houses. At last, 
dwellings were blazing in every direction, and the law 
b^au to interfere. But the magistrate, in the course 
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of the trial, was obliged to eat some of the roast pig ; 
and by a curious coincidence, bis own bouse was seen 
on fire next day. Many years elapsed before it was 
discovered that there were other methods of roasting 
pig than by setting the house on fire. And this was 
the origin of roast pig. 

I wonder whether monthly nurses existed before 
the Chinese era or not ; as, if so, I should say th&t 
the above story is not quite correct, and that roast 
pig was introduced into China, and from China into 
the rest of the world, through these tyrannical females. 
If you believe the " monthlies," the very smallest and 
newest of babies knows all about roast pig, and will 
continue feebly smacking its little lips until it ^ets 
some. Persons of wonderful knowledge are they — 
vanquishing the clairvoyants, and actually discovering 
the thoughts that are passing in a child's brain before 
it is old enough to have any thoughts at all ! 

The excellence of pork greatly depends on the feed- 
ing of the animal. The difference between a properly- 
fed pig and one that has been badly managed is plain 
enough when the pork is roasted ; but if it is boiled, 
the result is very decided. Badly-fed pork never 
roasts firm, and is devoid of that crispness which is 
one of the great charms of roast pork, ^ut badly-fed 
boiled pork is lamentable. I remember one case very 
lately, where some persons unaccustomed to house- 
keeping had started a large establishment, and, from 
motives of economy, added pigs to their store, in order 
that they might consume the leaviogs of the family. 

So far, so good; and the motive was excellent, only 
the practice was not very perfect. As far as the pigs 
were concerned, nothing could be better; for their diet 
was magnificent. They had pieces of pudding, slices 
of meat, odds and ends of joints, bones of fowls, and 
every kind of delicacy. Under this regime they throve 
amazingly, and when condemned to the butcher, 
looked beautifully fat. Everything went right until 
a portion was put in the pot to boil for dinner. In 
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an hour or two, a most unpleasant smell arose from 
the boiler ; and on examination, the pork was found 
to have subsided into a homogeneous gelatinous mass, 
revolting to the eye, detestable to the nostrils, and 
impossible to the palate. 

The best pork that I ever saw was that from some 
pigs bred in Wiltshire, under the charge of a lad 
who took as much care of them as if they were his 
children. Every day he used to give them a dinner 
of hot potatoes ; for he said that he did not see why 
his pegs should not have their 'taturs hot as well as 
himself. Then he used to scrub them several times a 
week with a brush and soap, rinsing them well with 
clean water. The animals thoroughly enjoyed their 
lavation, and used to press quite eagerly towards him 
as he came in sight with his pail and scrubbing-brush. 
Their sty also was kept perfectly clean, and their 
troughs washed out frequently. In consequence, the 
pork was perfection. 

As a general fact, it is a good plan to reject pork 
made from hogs that have been kept by butchers ; 
they are too apt to throw much of their offal into 
the troughs of the pigs, who will eat it because they 
can get nothing else, but do not thrive on it as they 
ought. If possible, get pork that has been bred by a 
baker or a dairyman. 

The size to which hogs will reach, and the weight 
which they will attain, is almost incredible: there 
really hardly seem to be any bounds to their growth. 
The old Berkshire breed appears to have been most 
famous for their size. There is an account of one of 
these animals which had reached the weight of eighty- 
stone; and even this enormous creature was exceeded 
in size by one killed in 1774, whose length from the 
end of the nose to the tip of the tail was ten feet all 
but four inches ; whose height was four feet five 
inches and a half; and whose weight, before it was 
killed, was ten hundredweight three quarters and 
eleven pounds. 
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But even these gigantic proportions are exceeded 
by those of a hog whose stuffed skin is, or was, in an 
inn at Dorking. Its weight was one hundred and 
four stone ; its length, twelve feet ; its girth, eight 
feet ; and its height at the shoulder, six feet. Now, 
I must say that this looks rather fabulous, as the 
height of six feet exceeds that of an ordinary horse. 
The skin had doubtlessly been stuffed by an unskilful 
manipulator, and been considerably stretched during 
the operation. Even a practised hand has often some 
diflSculty in avoiding the stretching the skin of an 
animal under his hands. The length, too, is evidently 
preposterous. 

White, in his " Natural History of Selbome," 
notices -the size and usefulness of a sow belonging to 
one of his neighbours : — 

" The natural term of a hog's life is little known ; 
and the reason is plain, because it is neither profitable 
nor convenient to keep that turbulent animal to the 
full extent of its time. However, my neighbour, a 
man of substance, who had no occasion to study every 
little advantage to a nicety, kept a half-bred Bantam 
sow, who was as thick as she was long, and whose 
belly swept the ground, till she was advanced to her 
twentieth year, at which period she showed some 
symptoms of age by the decay of her teeth and the 
decline of her fertility. 

" For about ten years this prolific mother produced 
two litters in the year, of about ten at a time, and 
once above twenty at a litter; but as there were 
nearly double the number of pigs to that of teats, 

many died At the . age of about fifteen, 

her litters began to be reduced to four or five ; and 
such a litter she exhibited when in her fattening* 
pen. She proved, when fat, good bacon, juicy and 
tender ; the rind or sward was remarkably thin. At 
a moderate computation, she was allowed to have been 
the fruitful parent of three hundred pigs — a prodigious 
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instance of fecundity in so large a quadruped. She 
was killed in spring, 1775." 

Among many qualities and properties which the 
pig is acknowledged to possess, there are some which 
are not generally known. For example, ninety-nind 
of every hundred pots of bear's grease are obtained 
exclusively from the pig, and have had no connection 
whatever with the bear. Bears are not quite plentiful 
enough, or so easily killed, as to supply all the vast 
amount of ''bear's grease" which is annually con- 
sumed even in this metropolis ; and much less would 
their bodies be capable of affording as much as is con- 
sumed in the whole of England. The fact is, that 
bear's grease may be described as lard, plus perfume ; 
that is all. Lard is purified, scented, put into pots, 
decorated with coloured labels, called bear's grease, 
sold at a high price, and has the double advantage of 
bringing in a very large percentage to the seller, and 
doing quite as much good to the buyer as if it were 
the genuine fat of the bear. Some years ago, it was 
the custom for perfumers and hairdressers to keep 
bears on their premises, and to poke them up when 
there was any indication of a crowd, in order to show 
that they had the real thing. Every now and then, 
the carcass of a bear was seen hung up at their shop- 
doors, and the attention of the spectators drawn to it 
by enormous placards, gorgeous in all the colours of 
toe rainbow. 

But the reader must not be deceived, as were the 
passers-by, and imagine that the suspended animal 
was reaUv a bear. No ; the hairdresser knows the 
value of bears too well for that. He therefore keeps 
a bear-skin on the premises, buys a nice large fat hog, 
puts it into the bear-skin, advertises — " Another fine 
bear to be slaughtered at Jones's to-morrow," and next 
day hangs up the pig b^ his hind legs. Many persons 
used to purchase permission to rub their heads in the 
body of the bear, in order to insure getting real bear's 
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grease. Permission was always liberally accc^ded, at 
the rate of one shilling per head, and both parties 
were equally satisfied. 

I may as well mention that the use of any grease 
or oil for the hair is generally worse than useless. It 
is very true that at first it has a beneficial effect ; but 
any one who has been in the habit of using pomatum 
or oil is perfectly aware that if it is left off for a few 
days only, the hair immediately becomes harsh and 
dry. The reason is this : Every hair has its origin in 
a Uttle sac placed in the skin, and derives its nourish- 
ment from a kind of oil that is secreted by two little 
glands near the root, and conveyed to it by narrow 
passages. When extra oil is added to the hair, it 
runs down its sides, penetrates to the root, and sup- 
plies it with double nourishment. The hair accord- 
mgly increases rapidly; but then comes the evil. 
Nature will never do what is done for her, and any 
organ that is rendered useless by external circum- 
stances speedily loses its powers altogether. We all 
know how weak the arms of a sedentary individual 
are, compared with those of a blacksmith; and, to 
carry the subject still farther, it is well known that 
when an Indian devotee shows his constancy by keep- 
ing his arm in one position, that member speedily 
loses its powers, and finally becomes fixed and inca^ 
pable of being used. 

Just so with the hair. The little oil-glands, finding 
their work done for them, gradually cease working, 
imtil at last not only is their power of secreting oil 
at an end, but the little ducts or channels, finding 
that there is nothing to pass through them, become 
closed, and are at length obliterated. Therefore, as 
there is no internal nourishment, the hair is forced to 
depend on that which it obtains from without, and con- 
sequently becomes dry and harsh when that supply is 
withdravm. It is an analogous case with the stimulus 
given to the system by drinking spirits or any intoxi- 
cating liquid : at first, the system is excited to greater 
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powers, 'and the brain stimulated; but, by degrees, 
the supply of external stimulus becomes almost a 
necessity, and the stomach and brain feel unable to 
do their work without it. It is so with the hair ; the 
only difference being, that the hair is intoxicated with 
oil instead of brandy. 

It is rather remarkable that the two proverbial ex- 
pressions, " pig in a poke" and " letting the cat out 
of the bag,'* should have the same origin. Such, 
however, is the case. A " poke " signifies a bag, and 
therefore the word " pocket," or little bag, is derived 
from it. The story is as follows : — An ignorant kind 
of a fellow went to a fair, in order to purchase a pig, 
and was " marked down" for his air of simplicity by 
a couple of fellows, who determined to cheat him. 
So they got a bag, or " poke," and, putting a cat into it, 
carried it about the fair until they met their intended 
victim. One of them held the bag, while the other 
expatiated on the valuable qualities of the pig which 
he said was inclosed in it. The man was taken in ; 
and being very desirous of being the possessor of a 
pig, rejoiced greatly at his good fortune in getting 
possession of so very lively an animal as that which 
was plunging about in the bag, and of whose vigour 
the venders made the most. Just as the bargain 
was concluded, the man with the bag inadvertently 
loosened the string which tied the mouth, when out 
scrambled pussy, jumped on the shoulders of the 
would-be purchaser, and made the best of her way 
out of the market. 

So, one party reproached themselves for letting the 
cat out of the bag, while the other declared that he 
would never again buy a pig in a poke. 

There are many other proverbs respecting pigs, of 
which the impossibility of making a velvet purse of a 
80w'» ear is perhaps the best known. 

The voice of the pig, usually termed grunting, is 
not very intelligible, nor does it seem to convey much 
meaning ; but the Arabs think that it speaks their 
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language ; an opinion, by the way, not very compli- 
mentary to the Arabic. In confirmation of this 
opinion, I cite Mr. Drummond Hay, who narrates 
the following tale, as told him by an old hunter, an 
eye-witness ; so we may be certain of its accuracy : — 

" In the days of my youth," said the Eeefian hunter, 
** when a black moustache curled where now you see 
the hoary beard of my winter's age, I seldom passed 
a night within my father's hut ; but sallying out with 
my gun, laid wait for the wild animals which fre- 
quented a neighbouring forest. One moonlight night 
I had taken my position on a high rock which over- 
hung a fountain and a small marsh — a favourable spot 
with our hunters to watch for boars who resorted 
thither to drink and root. 

" The moon had traversed half the heavens, and I, 
tired with waiting, had fallen into a doze, when I was 
roused by a rustling of the wood, as on the approach 
of some large animal. I raised myself with caution, 
and examined the priming of my gun, ere the animal 
entered the marsh. He paused, and seemed to be 
listening, when a half-growl, half-bark, announced him 
to be a boar ; and a huge beast he was, and with 
stately step he entered the marsh. 

" I could now see by the bright moon, as he neared 
my station, that his bristles were white with age, and 
his tusks gleaming like polished steel among the dark 
objects around him. I cocked my gun, and waited 
his approach to the fountain. 

" Haviog whetted his ivory tusks, he began to root ; 
but he appeared to be restless, as if he knew some 
enemy was at hand ; for every now and then, raising 
his snout, he snuffed the air. I marvelled at these 
movements, for as the breeze came from a quarter op- 
posite my position, I knew I could not be an object 
of the boar's suspicions. 

" Now, however, I distinctly heard a slight noise 
near the edge of the marsh ; the boar became evi- 
dently uneasy, and I heard him say with a clear voice 
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— for you must know they were formerly men — * I 
hope there is no treachery !' This he repeated once 
or twice, and began to root. 

" Keeping a sharp look-out on the spot whence I 
heard the strange noise, I fancied I could distin&:uish 
the grim and sbaggj head of a Uon crouching upon 
his fore paws ; and, with eyes that glared like lighted 
charcoal through the bushes, he seemed peering at the 
movements of the boar. I looked again, and now I 
could perceive a lion, creeping cat-like on his belly as 
he neared the boar, who was busy rooting, but with 
bristles erect, and now and then muttering some- 
thing that I could not understand. 

" The lion had crept within about twenty feet of 
the boar, but was hidden in part by some rushes. I 
waited breathless for the result ; and, although myself 
out of danger, I trembled with anxiety at the terrible 
scene. 

*^ The boar again raised his snout, and half-turned 
his side to the lion; and I fancied I could see his 
twinkling eye watching the enemy! Another mo- 
ment, and the lion made a spring, and was received 
by the boar, who reared upon his hmd legs. I thought 
I could hear the blows of his tusks as the combatants 
rolled on the ground. Leaning over the rock, I 
strained my eyes to see the result. To my surprise, 
the boar was again on his legs, and going back a few 
paces, rushed at his fallen foe. A loud yell was given 
by the lion, which was answered by the distant bowl- 
ings of the jackals. Again, and the ferocious boar 
charged till he buried his very snout in the body of 
the Hon, who was kicking in the agony of death. 
Blood, indeed, flowed from the sides of the boar, but 
his bristles still stood erect as he triumphed over the 
sultan of the forest ; and now he seemed to be getting 
bigger and bigger. * Q-od is great !' said I, as I trem- 
bled with dread ; * he will soon reach me on this rock. 
I threw myself flat on my face, and cried out, * There is 
no other God but G-odyand Mohammed is his prophet!' 
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" I soon recovered my courage, and looked round 
again. The boar had returned to bis natural size, 
and was slaking bis tbirst in tbe fountain. I seized 
my gun, but reflecting, said within myself, *Why 
should I kill him P he will not be of any use to me ; 
he has fought bravely, and left me the skin of a lion ; 
and perhaps he may be a jin (evil spirit).' So I laid 
the gun down, contenting myself with the thought of 
to-morrow. 

'* The boar had left the fountain, and was again 
busied rooting in the marsh, when another slight 
noise, as of a rustling in the wood, attracted my no- 
tice, and I could perceive the smaller head of a lioness 
looking with horror at the body of her dead mate. 
*What! treachery again?' said the boar, in a low 
tone. ' God is great !' said the lioness ; ' but he shall 
pay for it. What ! a pig — an infldel ! One spring, 
and I will do for him.' Having said these words, she 
advanced boldly. The boar stood prepared, grinding 
his teeth with rage. She paused, and again retreated 
to the wood ; and I could hear her say, * O Q-od ! all- 
merciful Creator ! What an immense boar ! what an 
infldel! what a Christian!' *May God bum your 
great-great-grandmother !' said the boar. On hearing 
the creature curse her parent, she again stopped, and 
lashing her tail, roared with a voice that the whole wood 
re-echoed ; and she said, * There is no conqueror but 
God.' The boar stamped his hoofs and gnashed his 
tusks again with rage ; his grizzly bristles, red with 
the blood of her mate, stood on end. Then lowering 
his snout, he rushed headlong against the lioness, who, 
springing aside, avoided the dread blow. 

" A cloud came over the moon ; but I heard every 
blow of the paw, and every rip of the tusk. There 
was a dead pause again. The cloud had passed, and the 
heavens were clear ; and I saw the lioness, with her 
fore paw on the body of the boar. I seized my gun, 
and aimed at her head ; that was her last moment ! 

*^ The morning dawned ; I descended from the rock. 
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The claws of tbe lioness still grasped in death the body 
of the boar. Many severe wounds showed that the boar 
had again fought bravely. The lions were the finest 
I ever saw, and I made good profit by that night's 
work." 

It is almost impossible to give the limits of a pig's 
education, provided that it is intrusted to a careful 
and patient man, who will not readily lose his temper, 
and deals gently with the animal. I have already 
mentioned the *' learned pigs," and the great ability 
of " Slut," and I must now devote a few lines to the 
exploits of pigs in other capacities. Pigs are often 
sufficiently tame to permit children to mount on their 
backs, and one person actually put some of his pigs 
through a regular course of training for the saddle. 
A team of four hogs has been also taught to draw a 
carriage, such an event having taken place at St. Al- 
ban's, some years ago, when an old farmer of the 
neighbourhood threw the town into much excitement 
by driving a chaise into the town, drawn by four 
pigs. He drove several times round the market- 
place, and had his steeds put up at a stable and fed 
with beans and wash. In a few hours, the pigs were 
again harnessed, and trotted off briskly with their 
master. 

It appears to be a favourite amusement among men 
to train certain animals to perform work that they 
were never intended to accomplish, and for which 
their formation renders them comparatively unfit. The 
hog, for example, is admirably adapted by its shape 
for forcing its way through the tangled brushwood, but 
was never intended to be harnessed and drag a weight 
after it. The clowns attached to the equestrian 
amphitheatres appear to be the most given to this 
pursuit. Every one must remember the feat of train- 
ing a number of geese to draw a washing-tub, in 
which was seated the clown in full costume of stripes 
and paint. This has been often repeated. 

I remember one example of this taste for training 

p 
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strange animals, which was partly cruel, partly ludi- 
crous, and completely a failure. An announcement 
was put forward in very large handbills, signifying 

that Mr. , the celebrated clown, would make 

his appearance in the arena in a carriage drawn by 
four cats. There was a portrait nearly the size of 
life, representing the motley individual in question 
reclining gracefully in a shell-like chariot, which was 
being whirled along by four cats at a full gallop, the 
spokes of the wheels being hardly visible through the 
vehemence of the motion. Here was indeed an op- 
portunity of seeing something quite out of the ordi- 
nary course of events. 1 thought that it was. a 
remarkable instance of skill in training, that four 
animals of such a character as the cat should be 
taught to pull together, and should be endow^ed with 
sufficient strength to draw a car with a man in it. 
Moreover, I rather wondered how the teachers had 
induced the cats to remain with them during their 
peregrinations from town to town ; and unless they 
kept the animals in a cage, which would materially 
interfere with their training, I could not conceive how 
it was contrived ; so I determined to go and see the 
wonderful performance. 

Accordingly, I took a ticket, and went to the circus. 
The usual performances were exhibited, but little 
heeded, for the place was crowded, and every one was 
on the tiptoe of expectation for the cats. At length, 
the last somersault was leaped, the last horse turned 
round and led behind the red and white curtain that 
concealed the glories of the stable and green-room 
from longing eyes. The occupants of the '^ prome- 
nade*' — ^the genteel name given to the portion of 
damp grass immediately surrounding the greater part 
of tne circle — began to shout loudly for the cats. 
Presently, a man emerged from behind the red and 
white curtain, followed by another man ; and on their 
shoulders were several planks. 

" What be them for r " shouted the promenaders. 
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*^ For the cats to run on," promptly answered tlie 
board-carriers. 

More and raore boards were brought, and arranged 
on the floor, so as to form a great square whose angles 
were not. joined. 8ome shorter boards, with their 
ends sloped off at an angle, so as to fit the long 
planks, were then brought in, and laid from plank to 
plank. A kind of boarded road was thus made, being 
about six feet in width, and describing an octagon 
within the circle of the amphitheatre. 

This accomplished, there was a long pause, during 
which the promenaders again broke out. 

"What be they doin' of ? " they demanded of the 
gentleman who, with whip in hand, and hessians on 
feet, directed the arrangements. 

"Harnessing the cats," replied the whip and 
hessians. 

" Tell un to make haste, then. I'd a hamess'd a 
score of horses by now." 

At last the "chariot" was brought in, amid loud 
declarations from the promenaders that " it wom't a 
bib like the pictures." They were quite right ; it did 
not bear the remotest resemblance to the exquisite 
vehicle which was represented on the posters, rich in 
carved wood, light in design, and gorgeous with crim- 
son and gold. The car that was now brought forward 
resembled a slipper-bath on three wheels, more than 
anything else, and was evidently an old bath-chair 
covered with striped chintz, so that nothing was per- 
ceptible of the chair itself, except part of the wheels, 
and the handle which guided the front wheel. The 
chintz extended to the very top, so that the rider was 
forced to get in much as a Greenlander gets into his 
kajak. Another shout from the promenaders, and a 
man appeared, carrying a short carriage-pole, which he 
affixed to the car. Dead pause again, and considerable 
jocularity of the promenaders. 

Presently a hoarse laugh ran along the line, and 
the clown appeared, bearing under each of his arms a 

p2 
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croBS-bar, to which were attached two cats. One cat 
mewed in a pitiful manner, another scratched, and tbe 
two others hung &om the bars, limp and resigned, 
like the golden sheep outside a linendraper's shop. 
In due time the bars were fastened, the band began 
to play, and the clown got into the car by an exhibi- 
tion of agility that few men, except clowns, could havB 
equalled. The two limp cats still hung loosely, the 
scratching cat was standing up and examining the 
scene, while the mewing cat continued her song. 
Presently, the whole affair moved forward, and then a 
tremendous shout of laughter arose ; for out of all the 
four cats, only one was running, and that was the 
scratching cat, who rather appeared to be amused 
with the business, and trotted along with her tail 
erect. The mewing cat preferred lifting all her feet 
off the ground, and being carried along, suspended by 
the bar ; while the two limp cats let their limbs trail 
on the ground, and hardly even opened their eyes* 
The reason for the chintz covering was now evident. 
The whole affair was a humbug, and the cats were 
merely pushed along by the impetus of the machine, 
which was urged onwards by cranks worked by the 
clown's feet. The car, in fact, was only an old bath- 
chair fitted with cranks to work the wheels with, and 
was just such an affair as the velocipedes so much in 
use at Dover, and so useless in mounting the hills. 

One cat ran, one was carried, two were pushed 
over the ground, while the chair continued its career 
amid the hoots, yells, laughter, and cries of " shame " 
from the spectators ; so the driver wisely ran the 
carriage off the boards after he had completed one 
circuit, and disappeared behind the curtain. Altoge- 
ther, it was one of the most unmitigated pieces of 
humbug that I have ever witnessed. 

Things may be carried too far ; and although pigs 
may be trained to draw carriages, it does not at ail 
follow that such may be the case with cats, who are 
not the twentieth part of their weight. The hog m 
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really a very useful animal, and can work well, even 
though the work is not precisely that for which it was 
made. As an example of this fact, besides those which 
have already been cited, I will mention, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Pennant, that in the parts of Scotland 
near Elgin, the hog has been used as a beast of 
draught, and has acquitted itself in a respectable 
manner, even when compared with other animals who 
are by nature more fitted for the task. One of the 
ministers, on first taking charge of his district, saw a 
plough drawn by two young horses, a cow, and a sow ; 
and declares that, of the four, the sow was the best 
worker. 

From the account of the pointer sow Slut, it may 
be imagined that the scent of the hog is very delicate. 
Such is indeed the case ; and this delicacy of scent is 
sometimes turned to good account. The hunters 
after truffles are generally accompanied either by 
little dogs or pigs, which are trained for the purpose. 
These animals are enabled by the delicacy of their 
olfactory organs to distinguish a truffle, even when it 
is deep beneath the ground. They then begin to 
scratch with their feet, if dogs are employed, or to 
root with their noses, if pigs are with the hunters ; 
and it is found that the truffle alway lies immediately 
beneath the spot. Pigs also are enabled, in some 
way — whether by scent or not is not known — to dis- 
cover beforehand the approach of a storm. Many 
times a herdsman has been warned of a forthcoming 
tempest by the uneasy movements of the pigs under 
his charge, who run about, with their noses in the air, 
whine, and carry about pieces of straw, some hours 
before the actual advent of the storm which they have 
heralded. 

In general, we are forced to deprive pigs of muca 
of their nasal powers, for their instinct teaches them 
to be constantly rooting in the ground ; and so power- 
ful are their snouts at this work, that if a sty of hogs 
were left to themselves, they would speedily grub up 
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all the floor, and probably undermine the walls of 
their dwelling. The mode which we employ is called 
" ringing," on account of a kind of iron ring which is 

§ laced in their nose. The form of the ring yaries in. 
ifierent parts of England, some being double, and 
some single, with a broad flat head. The single ring 
certainly looks much neater than the other, and, I 
believe, answers quite as well. In its original form, 
the " ring " is a straight piece of soft iron, pointed at 
one end, and flattened widely at the other — a kind of 
large iron pin, with its head lying parallel to the point, 
instead of across it. When it is applied, the pig is 
secured, the pointed end of the pin thrust through 
the end of its nose, and then turned over with a pair 
of pincers until it nearly meets the broad flattened 
end. The ring is now complete, and when the pig 
tries to grub up the ground, the pointed end curls 
round and pricks his nose, so that he is warned to 
cease from the exercise. 

It is very amusing to watch the pigs thus "ringed," 
as their behaviour is not at all that which might be 
expected of them. Indeed, they seem to be actuated 
by the oriental ideas of fatalism ; and after struggling 
as much as they can, they give up the matter as hope- 
less, and resign themselves to their fate. When they 
are about half grown, the blacksmith and his assistant 
forge a ring for each pig, and make their way to the 
sty, armed with a coil of rope, a pair of pincers, and 
the rings. Arrived there, one of them penetrates 
into the sty, and seizes one of the pigs by the ears. 
The aggrieved animal instantly proceeds to remon- 
strate most audibly at the proceedings, and sets up a 
series of ear-piercing screams. But screaming is vain, 
and he is dragged out of the sty. A rope with a 
slip-knot is now thrust into his mouth, the knot is 
drawn close, and the pig is held tight in a kind of 
curb. He is now thrown down, the point of the ring 
inserted into the cartilage of his nose, and the end 
turned over. During the struggle, his cries are loud 
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and incessant ; but tbe moment that the point enters 
the nostril, piggy exchanges his squeals for a series of 
lialfosatisfied grunts, and probably says to himself, 
*^ Oh, this is all, is it P I thought I was going to be 
converted into pork at the least, and perhaps salted 
afterwards. Who cares for blacksmiths P" 

And off goes the pig, grunting contentedly, and 
evidently quite pleased that it is all over; peace 
reigns, and the pitiful squalling is no longer heard. 
Certainly the shrieking of a pig is one of the most 
penetrating, annoying sounds that can be imagined. 
An individual who was reading of the benefits con- 
ferred by the pig on mankind, remarked that he did 
not think that the catalogue was complete, unless 
something could be made of the squeal. 

Perhaps the promulgator of this idea would sym- 
pathize with the worthy farmer who was invited to a 
great party in his landlord's great bam, where much of 
the entertainment consisted of music. Next day, some 
friends, who had also been honoured with an invita- 
tion, met him, and asked him what he thought of the 
party. Oh! he thought it was very nice, very nice 
indeed. ** And what did you think of the quartets I'^^ 
asked one of his friends, who was rather an enthusiast 
in music. " Well," said the old farmer, " I don't 
know, for I didn't taste any ; but the pork chops were 
the very finest I ever set my eyes on." 

The porcine race have a great aptitude for fat, 
which lies principally between the skin and the flesh, 
and increases to an astonishing extent. There seem 
hardly to be any bounds to the increase of this pingui- 
tude. The fat pigs which are exhibited in cattle- 
shows are excellent examples of this propensity, but 
are anything but agreeable sights, as they lie help- 
lessly on a board, barely able to open or close their 
eyes, and entirely unable to stand. Such fat brutes 
are very properly termed " skins of lard " by a writer 
on the subject. Columella has rather a quaint account 
of over-fat pigs : — 
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*' The miery water doth most quickly make them 
fat, and they will drink wine or beer unto drunken- 
ness ; and m those countries where Grapes grow, if 
the Swine come into the Vintage, they grow drunk 
with eating of Grapes. Also, if the Lees of Wine be 
mingled with their meat, they grow fat above mea- 
sure, and senseless in their fat, whereby it has been 
seen that a Mouse hath eaten into the sides of a fat 
Hog without the resistance of the beast; and the 
like is reported by Pliny of the son of L. Apronius, 
who had been a Consul ; for his body grew so fat 
that it was taken from him, his body remaining im- 
moveable. And in the spring-time, Swine of their 
own accord grow so fat, that many times they cannot 
stand on their legs, their bodies are so heavy, nor go 
any whit, so that, if they are to be removed, they are 
not to be droven, but carryed in a cart." .... 

Again, there is a passage quoted by the same com- 
piler, Topsell : — 

" Va/rro and Orescentiemis do report admirable 
things of the fatness of Swine. For, first, Varro saith, 
that he received knowledge from a credible, honest 
man in JPortu^al, of a Swine that was there killed, 
the offaU. whereof, with two ribs, was sent to Fb- 
himnitUf a Senator, which weighed twenty and three 
pounds, and the fat between the skin and bone was 
a foot and three fingers thick. Unto this he added 
the story of the Arcadian Sow, which sufiered a mouse 
to eat into her fat, and breed young ones therein, after 
she made a nest : which thing he likewise affirmeth 
of a Cow. And Grescentierms reporteth of an other 
JJusitanian swine, which after the death weighed ^ve 
hundred seventy and five pounds, and the Lard of 
that Hog was one foot and three fingers broad. And 
the like may be said of a Hog at Basils nourished by 
a certain Oyl-man, in whose lard or fat, after his 
death, were found many passages of Mice to and fro, 
which they had gnawed into his body without the 
sense of the beast. Hogs grow ht in short time. Jn 
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antient days (as JPliny writeth), they put them up to 
fatting three score days ; and first of all, they made 
them fast three days together; after six days, they 
may be sensibly perceived to grow fat. There is not 
any beast that can better or more easily be accus- 
tomed to all kinds of food, and therefore doth very 
quickly grow fat, the quantity and stature of their 
body considered ; for whereas an Ox, a Cow, a Hart, 
and such Beasts, aske long time, yet a Swine, which 
eateth of all sorts of meat, doth very quickly, even in 
a moneth or two, or three at the most, prove worthy 
the knife, and also his Master's table, although in 
some places they put them up to fatting a whole year 
together; and now much they profit and gather in 
th«ir feeding, it is very easie for them to observe that 
dayly keep and attend them, and have the charge and 
overseeing of them. 

** And there must be had great care of their drink. 
In Thracia^ after they put up a Hog to fatting, they 
give him drink the first day, and then let him fast 
from drink two days, and so give him drink by that 
proportion till the seventh day; afterward, they 
observe no more diet for their Swine, but give them 
their fill of meat and drink till the slaughter-day. In 
other Countries, they diet them in this sort : — After 
Beans and Pease, they give them drink aboundantly, 
because they are solid and hard ; but after Oats and 

such like, as Meal, they give them no drink 

There is nothing whereon it liveth but thereby it will 
grow fat, except grazing ; and, therefore, all manner 
of grain. Millet -seed, Figs, Acorns, Nuts, Pears, 
Apples, Cucumbers, Boots, and such things, cause 
them to rise in flesh gratefully, and so much the 
sooner if they be permitted to root now and then in 
the mire." 

It is well known that the Chinese are great admirers 
of pinguitude in man and beast, and view a very fat 
man or a very fat pig with feelings of awe. Some 
few years ago, one of her Majesty's ships was sent to 
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China, and attracted the attention of the Cdeatials 
Bolelj on account of the imposing size of one of the 
officers. The Chinese viewed a man of such weight 
with great awe ; and when their feelings of admiration, 
got the better of their reverence, they crept near him, 
and gently stroked that portion of his person called 
nauticallj by its owner, his "bows," muttering to 
themselves, " First chop ! first chop !" 

As far as human enlargement is concerned, the 
Turks are impressed with similar ideas ; for nearly all 
their great men are great in person as weU as in rank, 
and a lean pasha is a curiosity rarely to be seen. 
Even small bojs of exalted rank become fat in pro- 
portion to their dignity, and may be seen strutting 
about with all the consequence of mature years and 
eighteen stone. 

The Chinese, as it is well known, measure every- 
thing by weight, the catty being the standard measure. 
Even wind is calculated by weight. " We shall have 
plenty catties of wind by-and-by," says John China- 
man, when he prognosticates a smart gale. In accord- 
ance with this rule, all provisions purchased from the 
Chinese are valued by their weight ; and the buyer 
must look out very carefully that he does not disburse 
a considerable sum for worthless objects. There 
exists nowhere a more ingenious adulterator than 
your Chinese. He puts lead between the boards of 
chests, wisely calculating that a pound of lead will 
cost him less than a pound of tea ; he stuffs the crops 
of chickens or ducks with stones, that they may weigh 
the more when they are sold ; and with singular and 
cruel ingenuity, when he has a pig for sale, he not 
only pokes down the poor brute's throat any heavy 
substance that can make its way there, but injects a 
considerable weight of water ; for all which substances 
he gets paid the price of a corresponding weight of 
pork. 

The very fat pigs, *. e. the dead pigs which are 
seen in a pork-butcher's shop, are generally got up 
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for the occasion. They are certainly very fat to begin 
with ; but when they are killed, they are made to look 
still fatter by being hung up by the heels, and having 
the fat of the head and neck stroked over the snout, 
so as to make the pig look as if the fat had almost 
obliterated the features. But it is astonishing how 
ingenuity is taxed to draw the attention of bystanders. 
A few years ago, there was a great show of meat of 
various kinds, as is the annual custom at Christmas. 
The Califomian mania was just at its height; and an 
enterprising butcher hung up over his shop a sheep, 
with its wool dyed purple, ana its horns and hoofs gilt. 
Upon the transformed animal was hung a placard with 
this inscription :— 

"THE CALIFOENIAN SHEEP." 

In fattening pigs, or in breeding them for any pur- 
pose, it will be found better to let them have a little 
earth now and then. In their natural state of exist- 
ence, they are always rooting in the ground; and 
they therefore necessarily swsdlow a smsdl portion of 
earth with every root. Their " peck of dirt" is not 
an unpleasant necessity, but an essential improve- 
ment to their health. One of the roots after which 
they search with great avidity is called, after the ani- 
mal, Pignut. This fruit is mentioned in Shakspeare's 
"Tempest:"— 

" I pr'ythee, let me bring thee where crabs grow, 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pignuts," 

says Caliban, in offering his services to Trinculo. I 
have often eaten the root when a schoolboy; but have 
not seen root or plant since, probably because I have 
not looked for them. The plant is a very pretty one, 
consisting of a delicate green stem, supporting at its 
top a bunch of white flowers. The stem is in general 
about a foot in height from the ground ; and the tuber, 
or pignut itself, is found about six inches below the 
surface. It used to be rather a task to procure the 
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root, as it is not always placed exactly below tbe stein ; 
and, therefore, the white fragile portion of the stalk 
that leads from the root to the surface of the ground 
is the best guide. One wrench with a spade would 
settle the matter at once ; but schoolboys do not 
generally go about with spades, and even if they did, 
the owners of the pasture-knds where the pignuts grow 
would not be best pleased. Our pocket-knives were the 
tools in general use; and with them w^e could generally 
fill our pockets in the course of an afternoon's work. 
The root is about the size of a chestnut, and when 
carefiillv peeled, is quite white in the interior. The 
taste of it is rather sweet, not unlike that of a sweet 
chestnut, but with something of a turnip-like pungency 
in it. We generally ate the roots raw ; but they are 
best if roasted like chestnuts, or boiled like potatoes. 
In some places the plant is called earth-nut. Its 
scientific name is Buniumflexuosum ; its specific name 
being caused by the zigzag Mrinding of its stalk at 
the base, which formation is continued down to the 
root. It belongs to the class Pentandria digynia. 

Pigs are also very fond of the beech-mast, a fruit 
that is produced by the beech-tree, and which showers 
upon the ground during an autumnal gale. The 
kernel of a beech-nut is rather sweet, but has an 
oiliness of flavour which renders it rather repulsive. 

But acorns are the pig's best diet during their 
season. A pig quite revels in an oak-wood, or under 
oak-trees, in the autumn. I cannot praise the good 
taste of the pigs quite so much in this instance, for 
acorns are detestable. It is true that we used to eat 
them at school; but then schoolboys, like sailors 
or sharks, will eat anything. Even we, however, 
could not manage them until we had toasted them, 
which portion of the culinary art was usually accom- 
plished by splitting them in two, running a penknife 
through the pieces, and holding them over the flame 
of a wax taper until thoroughly roasted. 

Yet this shows the degeneracy of the British race, 
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or ratber it would do so in tbe eyes of some people ; 
for our earlv ancestors used to make acorns a consi- 
derable portion of their diet, although they had no 
wax tapers to toast them over. The Arcadians (happy 
race!) were said to live almost exclusively on that 
delectable food. There was an amusing print pub- 
lished lately (in " Diogenes " I believe), where a pig 
was represented as seated under an oak, and exactly 
facing him an Arcadian, also seated under another oak. 
The ingenious artist had contrived to infuse so much 
of the Arcadian into the pig, and so much of the pig 
into the Arcadian, that there was some difficulty in 
discovering which was quadruped and which biped. 
Beneath was the motto, '^ Arcades ambo !" 

The best nourishment for pigs is that which ap- 
proaches the nearest to the food which they would 
nave obtained had they been left to wander in the 
forest and provide for themselves. OiJcake, grains, 
and other such substances, are not natural, and though 
they may puff out the animal, will not give it a firm 
texture of body. But when a sow is fed on natural 
food, then she is sure to be in natural health, and her 
little pigs will also be possessed of those peculiar pro- 
perties so ably described by Lamb, who, speaking of 
the fat of roast pig, describes it as *' an undefinable 
sweetness growing up to fat — fat cropped in the bud, 
taken in the shoot, in the first innocence — the cream 
and quintessence, of the pig-child's yet pure food." 

There is an infallible test by which to distinguish 
the kind of food on which a pig has been fed. If it 
has been fattened on proper food, the bacon or iaX 
swells in the pot ; if on bad food, it shrinks. 

There is a certain unpleasant disorder affecting pigs, 
which is called, from its appearance, the measles, al- 
though it has really nothing to do with the illness that 
terrifies mothers and nurses under the same name. 
There is a kind of spottiness about the pig*s external 
surface, and if it is killed while in this state, the flesh 
is flabby and unwholesome. Of course, no one will buy 
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the flesh of a measly pig. Once, a well-known ventri- 
loquist was standing near a pork-butcher* s shop, and 
amusing himself with watching the people engaged at 
their bargains. At last an old dame came up, and 
deposited her big marketing-basket on the ground, 
while she went up to a very pretty pig that was 
hanging up by its hind legs and looking very tempt- 
ing. The butcher came to her, and a smart bar- 
gaining began. The price was at length settled, and 
the butcher laid his hand on the pig, in order to cut 
off the joint that had been pointed out. Scarcely had 
his fingers touched it, when a low and plaintive voice 
was heard to issue from the pig's mouth, saying, 

"Don't touch me; I died of the mea des." 

Dame and butcher were equally astonished, and 
their surprise was shared by the spectators. When 
they had recovered from their surprise, the butcher 
declared that the pig was as good an animal as 
ever was killed. " Don't believe him ; I died of the 
mea sles!" said the pig. "Tou didn't!" ex- 
claimed the butcher, quite taken off his guard. " I 
died of the mea---- sles!" persisted the pig. The 
old dame picked up her basket, and made her way out 
of the shop as fast as she could, declaring that the pig 
was bewitched. It was rather too much of a joke, 
though, for the poor butcher lost his customer. 

It is rather remarkable, that the Irishman and the 
negro hold much the same opinion of the pig. Both • 
consider the pig as the only gentleman^ for he doed 
no work ; all his meals are brought to him ; eating, 
drinking, and sleeping are all that he has to do ; and 
the more he eats, drinks, and sleeps, the better is his 
duty performed. But then the motives for the opinion 
are widely different. The negro — ^that is, the negro 
slave — thinks that the very summit of human felicity 
is to do no work. This is likely to be the case ; for 
he has no motive for work, and therefore onlv looks 
upon his daily work as a terrible task, which he is 
bound to evade in every possible way. Therefore the 
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pig is his ideal of eDJoyment : be does no work, he 
eats and he sleeps. 

But the opinion of the Irishman is founded on more 
rational grounds. The pig, in his opinion, is a gentle- 
man, and ought therefore to be treated as such. 
Does not the pig pay the rint, and sure isn't he 
a gentleman to do that? So the pig has the full 
range of the cabin, and pokes his nose just wherever 
he pleases. Indeed, he often is rather better off than 
his master's children, for he is never in want of a 
meal, and the food which he gets is precisely that 
which he ought to have, namely, potatoes ; while, as 
the children get the same food, which is not the proper 
food for man taken by itself, the pig is better off than 
the children. Moreover, the pig has no care, and no 
fear for the morrow. He continues to enjoy himself 
until the knife is at his throat, and even then he 
knows nothing about his coming death until he is 
actually in the hands of his slayers, who probably do 
not inflict on him more pain than the children suffer 
when flogged by paternal or maternal authority, or 
when pummelled by bigger boys. 

A pig is often the saving of a family, and his inqui- 
sitive snout peeping out of a cabin-door should be 
considered a mark of prosperity, rather than a sign of 
decreasing finances. So true is this, that I remember 
a farm-servant returning home in a terrible fume 
from the house of the new curate. The curate was 
an Irishman, and had officiated in Ireland for many 
years. He was therefore fuUy impressed with the 
value of the family pig, and ha!d, in the course of the 
morning's conversation with his parishioner, strongly 
urged upon him the practice of Keeping a pig. The 
man declined doing so, on the ground that he had no 
sty, and no room to build one. The worthy clergy- 
man could not see that the want of a sty was any 
impediment to the keeping of a pig, and concluded by 
horrifying the poor man by his advice to let the pig 
live in his bed-room, and to keep a pan of milk under 
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the bed for it. The poor fellow was quite disconoertedy 
and grumbled exceedingly for several weeks. 

An opinion was once prevalent, that if a pig is 
thrown into the water, it will swim very well, but will 
cut its own throat by the strokes of its little sharp 
hoofs. Such, however, is not the fact, although 
Southey did make that superstition the groundwork 
of several stanzas in his strange poem, the '^ Devil's 
Walk " — a poem which has been unjustly given to 
Person, but which was in reality composed jointly by 
Southey and Coleri(fge : — 

9. 
*' He saw a pig rapidly 
Down a river float ; 
The pig swam well, but everj stroke 
Was cutting his own throat. 

10. 
" And Satan gave thereat his tail 
A twirl of admiration, 
For he thought of his daughter War, 
And her suckling babe Taxation, 

11. 
" Well enough, in sooth, he liked that truth, 
And nothing the worse for the jest ; 
But this was only a first thought, 

And in this he did not rest : 
Another came presently into his head ; 
And here it proved, as is often said^ 
That second thoughts are best. 

12. 
" For as Piggy plied, with wind and tide. 
His way with such celerity, 
And at eveiy stroke the water dyed 
With his own red blood, the Devil cried, 
' Behold a swinish nation's pride 
In cotton-spun prosperity.* " 

Southey, like many other great men, was very fond 
of a pig, and refers to the animal frequently through- 
out his works. Indeed, he has written one whole 
poem, in which he so ingeniously defends the pig from 
the accusation of filthiness, and backs his arguments 
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not do better than give the passage entire : — 

. . . . " The last charge, he leads 
A dirty life. Here I could shelter him 
With Doble and right reverend precedents. 
And show, by sanction of authority. 
That 'tis a very honourable thing 
To live by dirty ways. But let me rest 
On better ground the unanswerable defence. 
The pig is a philosopher, who knows 
No prejudice. Dirt ? — Jacob, what is dirt ? 
li matter — ^why the delicate fish that tempts 
An o'er-gorged Epicurean, to the last morsel 
That stufi^ him to the throat-gate, is no more. 
If matter be not, but, as sages say, 
Spirit is all, and all things visible 
Are one, tho' infinitely modified. 
Think, Jacob, what that pig is, and the mire ' 
Wherein he stands knee-deep 1 

And then ! the breeze 
Pleads with me, and has won thee to a smile 
That speaks conviction. O'er yon blossom 'd field 
Of beans it comes, and thoughts of bacon rise.** 

The introduction of a little bit of metaphysics 
is capital, and is managed with a master's hand. 
Southey, however, has not hit upon the real reason 
of the mud-loving propensity of the pig, who only 
rolls in the mud for the same reason as the elephant 
and rhinoceros, who do not incur the same accusation. 
But then there is the over-true proverb, that one 
horse may break through the hedge, while another 
may not look over the gate. 

Southey completes his pig-loving confessions by the 
following touching lines : — 

** Under the graver's hand. Sir Smug became 
Sir Smouch — a son of Abraham. Now, albeit 
Far rather would I trace my lineage thence 
Than with the oldest line of peers or kings 
Claim consanguinity ; that cast of features 
Would ill accord with me, who in all forms 
Of pork — ^baked, roasted, toasted, boiled, or broiled. 
Fresh, salted, pickled, seasoned, moist> or dry. 
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Whether ham, bacon, sausage, souse, or brawn, 
Leg, bladebone, baldrib, griskin, chine, or chop. 
Profess myself a genuine Philopig." 

Sausages, as I have before said, are generally 
dubious, and it requires some strength of mind to 
purchase them from a dealer in whom you have not a 
properly deserved confidence, and still more to eat 
them. Yet it cannot be denied that they are capital 
things in their way, and if one can be quite sure that 
they are really maae from the pig, there are few things 
to be preferred. Their flavour is peculiar, and to be com- 
parea to nothing else, the only really good comparison 
being that made by a young boy employed in the gar- 
dens of Frederic William III., at Sans Souci. The king 
gave the lad a piece of pine-apple, and told him to eat 
it first, and then let him know what it most resembled. 
The boy finished his slice of pine-apple, but could not 
find anything with which to compare it. At last, on 
being pressed very closely for an answer, he said that 
it resembled sausages. 

There is a very amusing story of a sausage 
told by Alphonse Karr, in his most delightful 
work, " A Tour round my Gkirden." Apropos of a 
sausage, he tells the following tale respecting a too 
credulous man, practised on by his too mischievous 
friends : — 

" A man," says he, " was once pointed out to me 
whom credulity had rendered absolutely mad. At 
first a person had innocently said to him, pointing to 
a peasant with some flax in his hand, ' There is a man 
sowing shirts.' He smiled. It was then explained 
to him seriously and truly, that from this seed would 
grow a plant, which, by means of preparations, would 
become excellent cloth, and that firom this cloth shirts 
would be made. This idea did not find entrance into 
his brain without causing a little tumult there, and 
the people around him continued to amuse themselves 
with cramming him with the most absurd ideas upon 
the vegetable kingdom. 



« 
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'^ One day they told him that there was in the 
king's garden a sausage-tree of great beauty. 

' What do you mean by a sausage-tree ?' asked he. 
' What's a sausage-tree P there's a question ! 
What's an apricot-tree ?' 

'' * A tree that bears apricots.' 

**'Well?' 

"'Weill' 

" ' Well P why, the sausage-tree is a tree that bears 
sausages.' 

' *' Pooh ! nonsense ! Pork-butchers make sau- 
sages.' 

" * I know very weU that pork-butchers make sau- 
sages. Pork-butchers make sausages, it is true ; but 
what sort of sausages P It is just the same as little 
Eulalie, who lives near you ; she makes flowers, but 
in stuffs or wools. Are you astonished that, because 
Eulalie makes roses, rosebushes should produce them 
likewise P Eulalie makes artificial flowers.' 
^^.. « ( ^ijat I do pork-butchers, then, make artificial 
sausages P' 

" * Exactly so, my good friend ; but the sausages of the 
pork-butchers are like the roses of Eulalie to nature, 
what the fisdse is to the true. If you had eaten the 
fruit of the sausage-tree, you would never allow your 
teeth to touch the gross imitation that you have 
hitherto eaten.' 

" * Oh ! but, now tell me, are there really any 
sausage-trees P' 

'^ At this mark of wavering incredulity, the friends 
only deigned to reply by shrugging up their shoulders, 
and continued to talk among themselves about the 
sausaee-tree, without appearing to be willing to admit 
incredulity any longer into their conversation. 

*^ ' Is it the garlic variety which is in the king's 
garden P' asked one. 

" ' Yes,' replied the other. 

" * Oh, that's the most rare of all.' 

^ ' But the tree had very little fruit on it this year. 

q2 
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You are aware that the sausage-tree originallj comes 
from a hot climate, and the winters here try it se- 
verely ; part of the blossoms were destroyed by the 
late frosts.' 

" * It is a pity we cannot get one, to convince our 
sceptical friend here.' 

" ' I could easily get one, because I am intimate 
with the head gardener ; but I don't think it worth 
while to convince him. I hate these upstart miuds, 
that are so disdainful of the beliefs ' of the vulgar ; 
who aim at producing an effect by giving faith to 
nothing; who appear to take men for simpletons, 
amongst whom they form a brilliant and solitary ex- 
ception.' 

" * But,' says our hero, * I ask nothing better thaa 
to believe when I am convinced by proofs.' 

" * Proofs ! Have I not already told you that shirts 
were sown and reaped? Do you not know that 
cotton grows upon a cotton-tree, and that sugar is 
the produce of a reed P Perhaps you do not believe 
that.' 
• " ' I ask your pardon ; yes, I do.* 

" * I will be bound you doubt that hemp is the seed 
of ropes, or that snuff is the seed of the ideas which 
we sow in our brain through the nose ; or perhaps 
you do not believe that peaches grow upon peach- 
trees? You prefer believing, no doubt, that pork- 
butchers make peaches ?' 

" * JS^o ; I don't say that.' 

" * -N'either do you believe, I suppose, that rose- 
bushes produce roses ; you think that all roses are 
made by Mademoiselle Eulalie, do you not?' 

" * Not at all. I know very well — ' 

" * You really know nothing at all. Do you know 
that gunpowder is the seed of death ? Do you know 
that apples come from trees ? But you say you will 
believe nothing without proof, and will doubt next 
whether braces gitow upon the Indian brace-tree?' 
. *' * "Well, I certainly did not know that "What ! 
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do you say that braces grow upon a tree like 
apples?' 

. ** ' I do not tell you that the tree is like an apple- 
tree ; on the contrary, it is a fig-tree, which is called 
JBHcv^ elastica, because while cutting the braces which 
it produces, they draw India-rubber from it.' 

" *Ah! that's a different thing; I thought you 
were speaking of braces with metal springs.' 

" * That's the wav in which you always believe. 
Those metal springs' are artificial springs, a wretched 
imitation of the Bicus elastica, or brace-tree, of India ; 
so with the roses of Mademoiselle Eulalie ; so with 
the sausages of the pork-butchers.' 

" * Let us prove to him that braces grow upon the 
brace-tree.' 

" * With all my heart ; here is a botanical work — 
look for the word Mcus.^ 

" * Fictcs. Ficus religiosa — that's not it. JFictis 
JBengalensis — ^nor that. Ficu& virens. Metis scahea, 
Ficus Mauritana — none of them. Fietbs populifolia, 
Ficus ulmifolia — no. Ficus laurifoUa, Ficus ceti- 
folia, Ficus crassinervia, Ficus ferruginea, Ficus 
racemosa, Ficus phgtolaccoefoliay Ficus glaucophj/Uay 
Ficus scandens, Ficus rubiginosa, Ficus macrophylla, 
Ficus nymphsifolid — no. Where can it be ? Ah ! 
here it is, Ficus elastica,* 

" * Well ! Fictis elastica, does it exist — ^yes or no ? 
Answer ! Can you read ? What is that before you ?' 
" * Ficus elastica,* 

" * Well, do you believe that India exists ? 
If you do not believe that India exists, why, 
we must show it to you on a map! Besides, you 
know what Foules d'Inde (turkeys) are ? you know 
what Manons delude (large chestnuts) are ? Now, 
here are braces produced from the Ficus elastica; 
they are good for nothing ; they grew in the green- 
house at the Jardin des Plantes. There are none 
good but such as are brought from India every year 
just the same as they grow pine-apples. All foreign 
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fruits are in greatest perfection in their own ootmtrj. 
It is said the crop is excellent this year ; the brace- 
trees are loaded. Well, do you believe me now? 
Have you proofs enough of that ?' 

" * Oh yes, when you produce good reasons — * 

" * Well, it's just the same with the sausage-tree. 
Is that more surprising than the braces on the Fictts 
elastica ? IS. you are only willing to believe what you 
have seen, you will not believe much, my good friend.' 

'' The next morning they had a large cervelas a Vail 
(a large sausage seasoned with garlic) served for hia 
breakfast. 

" * Well, my friend, we have been fortunate enough 
to get one ; as nothing could convince you but proofs, 
here it is.' 

'^ They tasted the sausage, and found it excellent. 

" * Do you imagine a vulgar pork-butcher could 
make anything like that ? 

'Kien n'est beau que le vrai ; le vrai seul est aimable.' 
(Nothing is beautiful but truth ; truth alone is lovely.) 

And yet this one is not half so good as it might be. 
In the first place, it did not grow in its native coun* 
try, and then, it is quite ripe ; but such as it is, it 
is quite another thing from those which the pork- 
butcher so coarsely imitates.* 

" * Well, but this is very astonishing ! ' 
" * What is there astonishing in it ? You know 
very well that garlic grows in the earth. Does not 
nature produce pig P Thus you admit that nature 
has produced the two elements with which pork- 
butchers make their bad garlic sausages, and you are 
not willing to believe that she has produced these ele- 
ments united in one and the same fruit ? 

" * Has not nature given to certain arums the 
odour of a leg of mutton that has hung too long ? 
Has she not given to the buddlea the colour and the 
odour of the stamens of the saffron ? Has she not P 
— But you must have proofs ! Monsieur believes no« 
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tliiTig without proofs. In good sooth, my friend, I 
inuBt tell you the truth, you become quite unsociable ; 
there is no such thing as holding a conversation with 
you — ^none of the ingenuousness of friendship ; every- 
thing assumes the air of a theorem ; you must have 
proofs of everything. It will not be long before you 
will require proof that the sun shines, or that it rains ; 
and, truly, I don't know how we shall furnish you with 
it,' &c. &c. 

" This nonsense, uttered with the utmost confidence 
by five or six men, and all directed against this poor 
fellow, whom they constantly accused of incredulity 
and Voltairianism — whom they styled sceptic, strong- 
minded, or M. Arouet — ended by completely turning 
his brain." 

The morsel of false logic respecting the power of 
nature is very cleverly introduced just at the time 
when the brains of the poor man were too much 
addled to perceive the erroneous reasoning. 

Pigs have very good taste in many matters. For 
example, they much prefer milk to water, and never 
touch the one when they can get the other, keeping 
to this rule with as much strictness as if they had 
been sworn at Highgate. Milk is very useful m fat- 
tening them, and therefore is often tenaciously retained 
by the farmers for that purpose. I am sorry to say 
that I have known several instances where farmers 
have refused to sell the skim-milk even to their 
labourers, and would rather put it all in the pig- 
trough than assist the families of those who worked 
for them. The butter-milk, or the watery remains of 
the cream after the butter is made, is nearly always 
reserved for the same purpose. The pigs are of pre- 
cisely the same opinion as their owners, and think 
that it is quite proper that they should have milk, and 
plenty of it. So lond are they of milk, that I have 
often seen them sucking the cows as they lay on the 
ground chewing the cud. These were not little pigs, 
but animals nearly half-grown. 
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It is very amusing to see pigs get into and out of 
carts. The process of inducing them to enter is 
simple enough : a large board, well covered witli straw, 
is laid from the cart to their doors, their noses are 
placed in the proper direction, their tails are pulled, 
and in they go. But when they are safely lodg^ed, 
their quarters are often so comfortable that they de- 
cline turning out. Another plan is then adopted. A 
large heap of straw is laid behind the cart, the back 
of the vehicle is removed, the pins taken out, and the 
cart tilted backwards. Down go the pigs, scraping 
the bottom of the cart with their hoofs, making all 
their joints as stiff as sticks, and holding on to the 
utmoslr. However, they cannot resist, and they slide 
down pell-mell, tumbling over each other until thej 
alight on the heap of straw. Each pig rolls off the 
straw on to the ground, gets up, shakes his ears, looks 
about him, makes up his mind that no bones are 
broken, and trots off comfortably. I once saw a very 
sharp struggle between some butchers and an enor- 
mous boar of most ferocious aspect. In vain was he 
pulled, and pushed, and coaxed ; nothing was of any 
avail until the cart was tilted up. That movement 
took him by surprise, and he rolled over and over 
until he alighted on his back on the straw. He was 
quite stupified and bewildered for a few minutes, 
during which time his captors secured him quite 
tight, and drove him off according to their will and 
pleasure. 

Despite the ludicrous nature of the scuffle, it was 
a service of some danger, for the animal was enraged 
as well as alarmed ; and even a domesticated English 
boar is a perilous antagonist if irritated. Some years 
ago, a man imprudently annoyed a large boar, think- 
ing himself safe, because he was on one side of the 
fence, and the boar on the other. The infuriated 
animal charged at the palings, tore down nearly half 
the inclosure, leaped over the ruins, and pursued the 
aggressor, whom he soon overtook, and upon whose 
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person he wreaked such dreadful vengeance, that the 
poor man expired on the spot. The fury of the beast 
was not appeased even by this sacrifice ; and he was 
worked up to such a pitch of rage, that his owner was 
forced to shoot him, lest others should also fall victims 
to his ferocity. 

Sometimes the boar is seized with a violent fit of 
anger without any perceptible cause, and will in that 
case attack those who are near him with as much 
vehemence as if they had provoked him. Possibly 
the animal imagines that they have done so. These 
infirmities of temper always increase with age ; and it 
is always dangerous to approach an old boar, whether 
he is irritated or not. Even the very keeper is not 
always safe from the animal when his furious fit 
comes on. A sad instance of this propensity occurred 
in 1837) as a man was driving a large boar along the 
streets. Suddenly the animal turned upon him, over- 
threw him by its charge, and with its tusks ripped 
his body completely open. The poor man was carried 
to the hospital, but was dead before he arrived there. 
Similar fits of fury are recorded oi o^^ev Fachydermata^ 
such as the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, and the 
elephant. 

The pig-drivers of the Pampas have a very summary 
mode of conveying a pig from place to place. A lasso 
is thrown over the animal, and if he chooses to accom- 
pany the rider willingly, well and good ; but if not, as 
is almost invariably the case, the horseman does not 
trouble his head about the matter, considering that if 
the pig refuses to come amicably, it is his fault, and 
therefore the inconvenience must be his also. So he 
fastens the end of the lasso to a ring that is affixed to 
the saddle for the purpose, and gallops off, not trou- 
bling himself as to the method in which the pig comes 
after, for follow he must, and that is all he cares about* 
G-enerally the pig tries to resist as much as he can ; 
he hangs back with all his force, and keeps his legs so 
straight that the feet scratch the ground like the teeth 
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of a harrow. This kind of thing cannot last long ; he 
soon tumbles over, and is bumped over the ground at 
full speed until he has arriyed at the place which he 
is intended to inhabit. His conqueror gets off his 
horse, loosens the lasso, and goes off for another pig^, 
caring nothing for the poor animal, who lies on the 
ground stunned and motionless. Presently his ejes 
unclose, some convulsive movements are seen in his 
legs, he looks about him, gets up, and slowly walks off 
to meet the herd of which he has in this uncere- 
monious way been made a member. In half an hour 
he is apparently nothing the worse for this rough 
travelling, except a scratched and bleeding nose. 

In times of yore, there was attached to our house- 
hold a benevolent cook, who was accustomed to make 
a little more crust than was requisite for the pies or 
puddings, in order to have a remainder with which to 
make some little pigs for us — the children. I have a 
most vivid recollection of those pigs, as they lay flat 
on the plate, without legs to speak of, with two cur- 
rants for eyes, and tails to suit the tuneful legend 
with which they were always introduced, in a minor 
key with a concluding descent : — 

''A great &t pig, 
A little &t pigy 
A pig with a early tail, 
A tall pig, 
A short pig. 
And apo o — r little 

pig , 
with- 
out 
ever 
a 
taU." 

There was just one pig for each of us. 

The principal stress in this poem is laid on a very 
important part of the pig — the tail. This portion of 
the animal has given its name to two objects — certain 
forms of tobacco and certain forms of hair ; assuredly 
in the latter instance on account of the similarity be* 
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tween tbe two objects, and probably bo in the former. 
The tobacco under that form is a detestable prepara- 
tion of the strongest tobacco, twisted up like a rope, 
and when completed, rolled up in balls like string, to 
which it bears a strong resemblance, only the string 
must be quite black, covered with tar, ana very shiny, 
which blackness and shininess are caused by a ma- 
ceration in tobacco-water after the ball has been 
wound up. 

The other pig-tail, — that formed by the twisting of 
the hair, is of vast antiquity. The Chinese have made 
use of it from time immemorial, for reasons not known. 
Indeed, a Chinese seems to consider a pig the heau- 
ideal of grace and beauty. His round and corpulent 
appearance is viewed with admiration by the Chinese, 
who think width is a mark of dignity. The eyes of 
the pig are also closely imitated by those of the 
Chinese, and, in order to complete the resemblance, 
the tail is copied in three different parts of the head, 
one depending from the back, while the other two 
grace the upper lip. 

In the beginning of the present century, both 
soldiers and sailors wore pig-tails — tne blue-jackets, of 
course, outrunning the red-coats in the length and 
magnificence of their tails ; for the pig-tails of tbe 
soldiers were all made to prescribed order in length 
and thickness, while the sailors permitted their 
cherished tails to grow unrestrained imtil their size 
was sometimes almost fabulous. 

But the real glory of pig-tails consisted of the gen- 
tleman's pig-tail, or queue, as it was more properly 
called — an appendage which may be seen to advantage 
in the "portrait of a gentleman" in the reign of 
G-eorge III., and to still more advantage in the statue 
of that monarch, who salutes the passengers with 
such urbanity in Pall Mall. Fig-tau was the term 
generally given to the queue, and the title which it 
retained!, in spite of the more refined appellation. 
Probably the reason for this change of appellation 
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was that the name queue was derived from from the 
French, and as there was at that period an intense 
hatred of our G-allic neighbours, the term queue was 
rejected as a kickshaw Frenchified word, and good 
old honest English pig-tail substituted. The same 
observations apply to the term " perruque," which was 
speedily transformed into " periwig," and from thence 
by abbreviation into " wig." But it must be remem- 
bered that we retained the thing, though we rejected 
the name, which is a further illustration of our na- 
tional feeling, viz., to quarrel about names, and fight 
about words, while we take no trouble at all about 
the objects represented by the names, or the subjects 
to which the words relate. 

As to pig-tail tobacco, how any one can bring himself 
to endure this epitome of all horrible and nauseating 
qualities, I cannot conceive. Sxperto crede. "When I 
was a boy, I found out that the gardener of the school 
was given to the custom of chewing tobacco ; and on 
hearing him lament the emptiness of his " bacca-box," 
I went straightway to the tobacconist, and demanded to 
see some pig-tail. A coil of black rope was handed to 
me, which I indignantly put aside, thinking that the 
shopman was indulging in a joke on my inexperienced 
youth, and told him majestically that I wanted some 
pig-tail tobacco. The sable rope was again produced; 
and on ascertaining that such was the identical stuff, 
I told the man to cut me off a yard of it. This roused 
his merriment, and caused me to feel very small 
when he said that tobacco was sold by weight, not by 
measure. However, I stuck to my point, and insisted 
on purchasing a yard, which was cut off, weighed, and 
paid for. 

With this I posted off to the gardener ; and great 
was his joy at seeing such a supply of his beloved 
weed. He cut it up into " quids," and deposited in 
his box as many as it would hold. Now, I must 
confess that I, being a schoolboy, thought that chew- 
ing tobacco was a very manly pursuit, and determined 
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to commence that practice without loss of time. So 
I cut off about a quarter of an inch, put it into my 
mouth, and gave it a good hard bite. I never gave 
another ; but ejecting the horrible morsel as fJEtst as I 
could, ran choking to the pump, and from thence to 
the pastrycook's, where I expended unheard-of sums 
in sweetmeats, gingerbread, apples, lozenges, and 
everything that was calculated to take the taste out 
of my mouth. It was all in vain ; and for the whole 
of that day was I doomed to bear with me the 
unspeakable horrors of that pis-tail. 

The pig is not much heard of in fable, and when 
such is the case, the story generally rather redounds 
to its credit than otherwise. The most important of 
pig fables is that well-known one which represents 
the boar as whetting his tusks against a tree, in order 
that while there is peace he may be preparing himself 
for war. There are plenty of Oriental fables about 
swine, but, like the greater portion of Eastern alle- 
gory, far-fetched, and not worth the trouble of 
relating. 

There is, indeed, one fable which bears a good 
moral, but which is not so much a porcine as a human 
fable. That to which I allude is the fable of the 
ventriloquist, who could imitate the squealing of a pig 
BO naturally that every one imagined that he had one 
wrapped up in his mantle, and the ears of which he 
pretended to pull. At the conclusion of the perform- 
ance, he shook open his mantle, and no pig was there. 
One day, an honest countryman challenged the per- 
former to a trial of skill, to come off next day. Ac- 
cordingly, a large company assembled, and the two 
competitors came forward, each with a mantle rolled up 
under his arm. First came the ventriloquist, who pulled 
at the mantle, and squealed so naturally that every one 
was persuaded that this time a pig was really there. 
He shook his mantle — emplr. The countryman's turn 
came next. He, too, pulled at the mantle, put down 
his head like his rival, and a sharp squeal was heard. 
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The indignation of the assembly was roused ; he was 
called an impostor, a cheat, a pretender, and so on^ 
and ordered to be turned out, as one who could not 
even approach the skill of their favourite. The man 
observed that his performance was not quite finished, 
and so saying, he unrolled his mantle, taking from its 
folds a live pig, whose ears he had really pulled, and 
from whose tkroat had proceeded the sound that the 
company had unanimously declared quite unlike the 
squeak of a pig. 

In truth, there is a mighty value in a name. ** A 
local habitation and a name " are the two grand prin- 
ciples, and many an "airy nothing" has attained 
celebrity by them. 

If any one would like to hear the grunting of a 
hog exactly imitated, let him ask a Welshman to give 
the Cambrian for '' A red sow and ten red pigs." The 
resemblance is extraordinary. 

By the way, the circumstance of ten pigs being 
produced by a sow at one birth is really a very 
curious fact, although we have become so accustomed 
to it as to think nothing of it. A healthy sow will 
produce from sixteen to twenty -four pigs in the 
course of a single year. Taken by itself, this is not 
a very remarkable fact, as there are many similar 
instances of fecundity — ^the rabbit or rat, for example. 
But it is remarkable that the sow, one of the Fach^" 
dermata, should be so prolific, while, as a general rule, 
the remainder of the pachydermatous animals produce 
only one, or at most two at a birth, and even then at 
intervals of many months. Even the peccary only 
produces two at a birth, while as many as twenty 
pigs have been seen in one litter. 

A most amusing and interesting narrative of a pet 
pig is given by Basil Hall, in his " Fragments." After 
reading it, the character of the British seaman, and 
especially that of the British captain, rises much in 
our estimation. The account is as follows : — 

" On our sailing £rom England, six little sows of a 
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Peculiarly fine breed had been laid in by my steward, 
n the course of the voyage five of these fell under 
the relentless hands of the butcher; but one of 
the six, being possessed of a more graceful form than 
belonged to her sister swide, being kept as clean as 
any lap-dog, was permitted to run about the decks 
amongst the goats, shee]^, dogs, and monkeys of our 
little ark. The occurrence of two or three smart 
gales of wind off the- Cape of Good Hope, and the 
unceremonious entrance of sundry pea-green seas, 
swept the deck of most of our live stock, excepting 
only this one pig, known amongst the crew by the 
pet name of Jean. 

" In warm latitudes the men generally take their 
meals on deck, and it was Jean's grand amusement, 
as well as business, to cruise tdong amongst the crew, 
poking her snout into every bread-bag, and very often 
she scalded her tongue in the soup-dishes. Occasion- 
ally, the sailors, to show the extent of their regard, 
poured a drop of grog down her throat. I never saw 
ner fairly drunk, however, but once, upon which occa- 
sion, as was to be expected, she acted much like a 
human being in the same hoggish predicament. 
Whether }t was owing to this high feeding, or to the 
constant scrubbing her hide received from sundry 
brushes and holy-stones, I know not, but she certainly 
grew and flourished »t a most astonishing rate, and 
every day waxed more and more impudent and impor- 
tunate at the dinner-hour. I saw a good deal of this 
familiarity going on, but had no idea of the estimation 
Jean was held in till one day, when we were about 
half-way across the China Sea, and all our flock of 
sheep, fowls, and ducks were expended, I said to the 
steward, * Tou had better kill the pig, which, if pro- 
perly managed, will last till we reach the Macao.' The 
servant stood for some time rubbing his hair, and 
ruffling with his feet, mumbling something to himself, 
* Don't you hear?' I said; * kill the pig, and let us have 
the irj to-day ; the head, with plenty of port- wine, as 
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mock-turtle soup, to-morrow; and have one of tbe 
legs roasted for Saturday.' Off he went, but in. half 
an hour returned, on some pretence or other, "when 
he took occasion to say, ' Did you say Jean was to be 
killed, sir?' 'Yes, certainly. Why do you bother 
and boggle about killing a pig?' 'The ship's com- 
pany, sir!' * Well, what have the ship's company to 
say to my pig?' * They are very fond of Jean, sir.* 
* Well, what then ?' 'Why, sir, they would take it 
as a great kindness if you would not order her to be 
killedk She is a great pet, sir, and comes to them 
when they call her by name, like a dog. They have 
taught her not to venture abafb the mainmast ; but if 
you will only call her, you will find what I say is 
true.' 'Indeed! I'll soon try the experiment.' I 
seized my hat, to go on deck. ' Shall I tell the 
butcher to hold fast ? ' asked Campbell. ' Of course,* 
I exclaimed, ' of course.' Off shot the delighted 
steward like an arrow, and I could soon distinguish 
the effect of the announcement by the intermission of 
those horrible screams which attend the execution of 
the pig tribe, all which sounds were instantly termi- 
nated on the seizures being cut that held poor Jean's 
legs. 

" On reaching the quarter-deck, I told what had 
passed to the officer of the watch, who questioned its 
propriety a little, I thought, by the tone of his an- 
swer. I, however, called out, 'Jean, Jean, Jean, 
Jean!' and in a moment the delighted pig came 
prancing along. So urgent was her anxiety to answer 
the call, as if to show her sense of the triflmg favour I 
had just conferred upon her, that she dashed towards 
us, tripped up the officer'B heels, and had I not caught 
him, he would have gone down upon the deck. Even 
as it was, he indulged in a growl, and muttered out, 
*Tou see, sir, what your yielding to such whims 
brings upon us.' I said nothing, but only took care 
in future to caution my friends to mind their footing 
when Jean was summoned aft, which, I allow, was 
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very often, for there waB no resisting the exhibition 
to all strangers of such a patent pet as this. To the 
Chinese, in particular, onr comical favourite became 
an object of the highest admiration. The natives of 
the Celestial Empire soon recognized in this happiest 
of swine the celebrated breed of their own country ; 
and many a broad hint I got as to the acceptable na- 
ture of a such a present ; but I was deaf to them all, 
for I felt that Jean now belonged more to the ship's 
company than to me, and that there was a sort of 
obligation upon me neither to eat nor drink her, nor 
to give her away. 

" Under this tacit guarantee, she gained so rapidly 
in size, fat, and other accomplishments, that on our 
return to China, after visiting Loochoo and other 
islands of the Japan Sea, the gentlemen of the factory 
could hardly credit me that this huge monster was 
the same animal. In talking of Jean's accomplish- 
ments, I must not be understood as describing her as 
a LEiiLEifED PIG, for she could not play at cards, solve 
quadratic equations, nor perform any of those feats 
which enchant and astonish the eyes of citizens of 
London and elsewhere, where many dogs and hogs 
are devoutly believed to be vested with a degree of 
intelligence rather above than below the average 
range of human intellect. Far from this, honest Jean 
could do nothing more than eat, drink, sleep, and 
grunt ; in these respects she was totally imequalled, 
and the effect of her proficiency in these characteristic 
qualities became daily more manifest. 

"At first, as I have mentioned, when her name 
was called from any part of the ship, she would caper 
along, and dash impetuously up to the group by whom 
she was summoned ; but after a time, she became so 
lazy that it required many a call to get her to move, 
and the offer of a slice of pine-apple, or even a deli- 
cious mango-stem, was now hardly enough to make 
her open her eyes, though, in the earlier stages of the 
voyage, she had been too thankful for a potato, or 
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the skin of an apple. As she advanced in fatness, 
she lost altogether the power of walking, and expected 
the men to bring the good things 6f their table to 
her, instead of allowing her to come for them. This 
was cheerfdlly done, and though the only show of 
gratitude was a grunt, it was taken for a full recom- 
pense of all trouble on her account. Both her eyes 
became bunged up by huge bolsters of fat, which ad- 
mitted only a slender chink of light between them. 
As she had long lost the power of locomotion, she 
generally lay flat on her side all day long, giving out 
a low sort of grunt for more food once every hour. 

" At this stage of her happiness, two of her legs 
only touched the deck, the others being rigged out 
horizontally ; but as she became fatter and fatter, the 
upper pair of legs gradually formed an angle with the 
horizon, and eventually assumed the position of 45°. 
The lower legs next begaa to leave the deck, as the 
rotundity of her corporation became greater, till, at 
length, all her four legs were erected towards the 
heavens, and it became a source of discussion amongst 
the curious, as to which side she was actually lying 
upon. A hollow, difficult, feeble moan, hardly a 
grunt, gave token of her impatience when a rope 
came too near her, or when a party of sailors, running 
away with the jib-haulyards, tripped over her huge 
carcass. 

" We had scarcely anchored at Second Bar, in the 
midst of a fleet of magnificent English ships, when 
we were boarded by a host of Chinese mandarins, 
Hoppos, Hong merchants, wearing all the variety of 
buttons by which ranks are distinguished in that well- 
classified land. This was not to compliment us, or to 
ofier us assistance, or even to inquire our business. 
One single object seemed to engage all their thoughts, 
and animate the curiosity of half the province of 
Quan-tung. The fame of our^a^ sow Jean, in short, 
had far outrun the speed of the Lyra, and nothing 
was heard o^ on every hand, but the wondering ex- 
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clamations of the natives, screaming out in admiration, 
* Sigh yaw ! high ymo ! ' We had enough to do to 
clear the ship at night of these our visitors ; but 
we were by no means left in solitude, for the Lyra 
anchorage was completely crowded with native boats. 
The motive of this attention on the part of the Chinese 
was not merely pure admiration of Jean, as we at first 
suspected; for when the decks came to be washed 
next morning, and two or three dead ducks were 
thrown overboard, a rush of a dozen boats took place 
towards the spot, and there was a battle royal in the 
river for the precious property. Upon inquiring, we 
found that foreign ships were always surrounded by 
the boats from Canton, where the state of want ap- 
pears to be so great, that the people eagerly seek after 
the smallest morsels of food, and struggle with avidity 
to catch dead stock of any kind thrown overboard. 

'' This at once explained the marvellous degree of 
attention which we had been honoured with ; for the 
acute Chinese, skilled especially in hog's flesh, saw 
very well that our pet Pia was not long for this 
world ; and knowing that if she died a natural death, 
we should no more think of eating her than one of 
our crew, and having guessed also that we had no 
intention of * killing her to save her life,' they very 
reasonably inferred that ere long this glorious honne 
houche would be at the disposal of Chinese taste and 
delicacy. Our men, who soon got wind of this inten- 
tion on the part of the Chinese, became quite out- 
rageous against Fuhee^ as the natives are called, and 
would hardly permit any visitors to come near her, 
lest they should poison their favourite, and so accele- 
rate her inevitable fate. At length poor Jean gave 
tokens of approaching dissolution ; she could neither 
eat nor drink, nor even grunt, and her breathing was 
very like that of a broken bellows — in short, she died ! 
Every art was taken to conceal the melancholy event 
from the Chinese, but somehow or other it got abroad, 
for the other English ships were deserted, and long 

b2 
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before sunset a dense mass of boats, like a floating toTrn, 
was formed astern and in both quarters of the Lyra. 

" The sailors now held a grand consultation what 
was to be done, and after much discussion, and manv 
neat and appropriate speeches, it was unanimouslj 
resolved that the mortsd remains of their favourite, 
now no more, should be deposited in the mud of the 
river Canton, in such a way that the most dexterous 
and hungry inhabitant of the Celestial Empire should 
not be able to fish her up again. As soon as it was 
quite dark, and all the Chinese boats sent as usual 
beyond a circle limited by the ship's buoys, the de- 
funct pig's £riends set to work to prepare her obse- 
quies. The chief object was to guard against the 
ravenous natives hearing the splash as she went over- 
board, and next that she should not afterwards float 
to the surface. The first point was easily accomplished, 
as will be seen presently ; but there was a long de- 
bate in whispers among the men as to the most 
expedient plan of keeping the body of their late pet 
from showing her snout above the stream. At length 
it was suggested by the cockswain of one of the boats 
which had been sent during the morning to sound the 
passage, that as the bed of the river where the brig 
lay consisted of a deep layer of mud, it would be a 
good thing if Jean's remains could be driven so far 
into this soft stratum, that the drags and hooks of 
the hungry Chinese might never be able to grapple 
her up again. This advice was much applauded, and 
at once acted on, with that happy facility of resource 
which it is the pride of the profession to have always 
in store, for sm^ as well as for great occasions. The 
dead sow was first laid on its back, and then two 
masses of iron ballast being placed one on each side 
of the cheek, were lashed securely to the neck and 
shoulders, in such a manner that the ends of the 
kentlage met across the nose, and formed, as it was 
very properly called, an extra mout for piercing the 
mud. 
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<< When all was ready, the midship carronade was 
silently dismounted, the side unbolted, and the whole 
removed out of the way. Jean's enormous corpora* 
tion being then elevated by means of capstan bars and 
handspikes, was brought on a level with the port 
side. A slip rope was next passed between her hind 
legs, which nad been tied together at the feet, and 
poor Miss FiaGY, being gradually pushed over the 
ship's side, was lowered Sowly into the water. When 
fairly under the surface, and there were no fears of 
any splash being caused by letting her go, one end of 
the rope was slipped, upon which the well-loaded car- 
cass shot down perpendicularly, at such a rate that 
there could be no question of its being immersed a 
fathom deep at least in the mud, and, of course, far 
beyond the reach of the disappointed Chinese." 

Anything wiU do for a sailor's pet. A very small 
bo^ is pe^aps their principal favourite; after the 
child comes the monkey, and after that animal any 
creature will answer, so that it can move. A pig, an 
alligator, or a tortoise, will equally answer for Jack. 

Every one knows that among the Jews and Maho- 
metans the pig is considered an unclean animal, and 
the flesh forbidden. The Mahometans have evidently 
copied the Jews in this prohibition. It is said that 
the reason for utter abstinence is that Mahomet 
received an express command one night, in a dream, 
to tell the people to avoid some part of the pig, but 
that when he awoke, he could not remember which 
part it was ; so in order to be quite secure, he forbade 
the entire animal. But then, certain of his foUowers 
were very fond of pork, and did not like to be deprived 
of their favourite dinner ; so they tried to find out 
which particular part was the forbidden morsel. 
Some thought it was the leg, and accordingly re- 
stricted themselves to the body and head ; some 
thought it was the loin, and therefore ate every part 
except the loin ; others were quite certain that the 
head was the forbidden part, and therefore had no 
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scruple in eating the rest of the pig. Bat these 
Tarious sects began to quarrel with each other, and at 
last determined on a general meeting, at which it was 
unanimously resolved that the taU was the f>art in- 
tended to be forbidden. There is a moral in this^ 
too. 

However, the Jews are most scrupulously strict in 
their obedience to the rule, as was well shown in an 
historical event. During the siege of Jerusalem bj 
Aristobulus, the daily sacrifice was continued by 
means of a lamb, which was purchased by the gar- 
rison from the besiegers, and drawn up in a box. 
One day, a soldier, thinking that they would never 
vanquish the city as long as the sacrifices were conti- 
nued, put a hog into the box instead of a lamb. When 
the box was drawn about halfway up the temple, 
the hog tried to escape, and in so doing, put its two 
fore feet against the wall, thus defiling the temple. 
The chronicler relates that all Judea quaked at that 
moment. 

Dana tells us that the love of a negro for a pig is 
unfathomable ; and in support of his theory, gives a 
history of the black cook who kept a pig on board his 
ship, until it became such a nuisance that the captain 
ordered it on shore. But in vain was it sent away, 
for it always appeared again in a day or two. At 
last the captain got so angry, that he announced his 
intention of having the sow killed if she were seen on 
board again. So the poor cook was obliged, with 
tears in his eyes, to take her on shore for the last 
time. But many a time he would silently lower a 
boat, and cautiously scull himself on shore, taking 
with him a bucket of swill for his favourite. Even 
during the day, the disconsolate cook used to watch 
the pig from his gaDey-door, and clap his hands with 
joy whenever the animal came off victorious in the con- 
tests with the other pigs of the place for the scraps of 
food that were washed ashore. 

If ancient chronicles are correct, we are indebted 
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to the pigs for one of our most celebrated places of 
amasement — no less than Bath itself. I wonder, hj 
the way, whether its porcine origin is any clue to the 
singular mode of pronouncing the word which is used 
by those who have resided there. Instead of enun- 
ciating the word Bath in a clear and open manner, it 
appears to be correct to elongate it into an effeminate 
drawl, thus — B-a-a-a-ath, pronouncing the vowel like 
a in " cat." 

The legend runs thus : — Once upon a time, when 
Athens was to the world what Fans is now, there 
lived in England a young prince called Bladud. Like 
other young men of his time who had plenty of means, 
he went to college— in fact, to Athens. His purpose 
was attained, and he returned full of knowledge ; but 
unfortunately he had caught the leprosy when at 
Athens, and at his return was not permitted to asso- 
ciate with those of his father's court. No one would 
ever speak to him, and as a last resource, he took to 
the office of swineherd. "Wishing to occupy himself 
as much as possible, and to divert his mind by occu- 
pation from dwelling on the delights of polished 
Athens, or the glories of a British court, he directed 
his whole attention to his pigs. One of them suddenly 
fell ill. Bladud saw that the disease was the same as 
that under which he himself laboured, and pitied him. 
Worse and worse grew the disease, gaunter and 
scrubbier grew the pig, until one day his princely 
master saw him return from a forest excursion with 
a bright eye and decidedly improved looks. Day 
after day he wandered alone into the forest, and day 
after day he grew fatter and sleeker and livelier. 

The prince, on seeing this improvement in his pig*s 
aspect, began to think upon the matter, and having 
been taught logic at Athens, concluded that what 
could cure a pig of its leprosy might also cure a man 
of the same disease. Next morning came, and at its 
usual hour the pig set off into the forest ; but not 
alone this time, for Bladud was cautiously following 
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its track. The pig continued its course, and tbe 
prince followed, until they came to a piece of swampj 
ground, in the centre of which buboled up a small 
fountain. The pig splashed through the mud until 
it reached the spring, in the waters of which it 
bathed and wallowed for an hour or more, and then 
went off to its dinner. So the prince waited until 
his four-footed guide had left the place, and after fol- 
lowing its example, by bathing in the turbid water^ 
he followed its example by going off to his dinner, 
for which he felt a better appetite than had been the 
case for many days. He repeated the process dajr 
after day, until his leprosy had gone, and he iras 
restored to sound health. He then returned triumph- 
antly home ; and in gratitude for his core, founded a 
town on the spot where he had bathed, which town 
afterwards increased until it became the far-famed 
city of Bath. 

When pigs are allowed to run wild in woods, and 
to associate in herds, they become rery dangerous, 
and cannot be attacked with impunity. ^ Union is 
strength" is their motto, and they adhere to it. E^en 
a wolf dare not attack a herd of pigs ; but can only 
hope to pick out those who straggle &om their friends, 
or who are left behind £rom age or sickness. In 
America, herds of swine are veiy common ; and these 
creatures are quite safe even from the terrible jaguar, 
who is very fond of pork, but dares not trust himself 
within reach of the boar's tusks. Even his sharp teeth, 
his powerful claws, and his wonderful agility, would 
avail him little when brought within the sweep of a 
boar's tusk ; for the stroke of the boar comes like a flash 
of Ughtning, and his tusk will cut through any hide 
worn by living animal. " Boars' tusks is the pene- 
tratingest things as is," said an old and experienced 
hunter. The American herds of hogs have assumed 
their independence like the Americans themselves ; and 
were not bom free, like the peccaries, which represent 
the North American swine. Their origin was evi* 
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dently derived from some indi?iduals who had escaped 
from their c^tivitj, and whose progeny have multi- 

Elied with a rapidity to be found in few animals except 
ogs, rabbits, and rats. 

Even an armed man cannot safely attack a herd of 
these, wild swine, even though he is provided with 
firearms. la Columbia, a party of six hunters, armed 
with rifles, made an attack upon a herd of these 
animals. Four of them flred upon the swine, and 
were immediately attacked by the entire herd. The 
aggressors took to their heels, and were pursued by 
the infuriated animals. The four whose imprudence 
had caused this misfortune contrived to climb up 
some trees, and thus to secure themselves from their 
rage ; but the other two were exposed to the full 
impetus of the charge. They defended themselves as 
long as they were able, and kept off the swine with 
theur lances until their strength was exhausted, when 
one of them was pulled down by the animals, and cut 
to pieces directly. The other was also dragged to 
the ground, and was severely lacerated by the sharp 
tusks of the swine, who thought that he was dead, 
and left him in order to watch the four fugitives in 
the trees. There they lay until night-time, and kept 
their little fiery eyes fixed upon the imprudent hunters 
until hunger compelled them to retire. The four men 
then descended, and carried off their dead and wounded 
in their canoe. 

The peculiar position of the tusks that make these 
dreadful wounds is not only useful for combative pur- 
poses, but also serves to defend the eyes as the animal 
rushes through the brushwood among which it loves 
to dwell. For the same reason, the head is of a 
wedge-like shape; and the entire formation of the 
skull, spine, and neck, shows that the animal is made 
for rushing violently forwards, and rending with its 
tusks. Por the attachment of the powerful muscles 
which give the head and neck such strength, the 
upper part of the skull is lengthened and deeply ridged. 
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The other extremities of the neck-mu8cleB are fastened 
to the vertebne of the back, which are furnished ^th 
Tery long bony processes, in order to receive them. 
The peculiar wriggling appearance of the stroke is 
caused by the great rapidity with which the animal 
strikes frocn right to left. Only the male animal is 
provided with those long tu^s which are so eminently 
characteristic of the porcine race ; and it is a rather 
remarkable fact, that if the tusks of a boar are broken 
or cut o£^ the animai becomes comparatively tame in 
character and feeble in aspect. The sow possesses 
the same teeth as the boar, out they are not developed 
to the same extent. 

There are plenty of wild pigs in the New Forest, 
which can neither be ranked under the banners of 
their wild relatives, nor under those of the domesti- 
cated species. They live in a kind of semi-domesticated 
state, preferring their wilds and Hberty; but not 
refusing to come to the call of the keeper who gives 
them food. Their appearance is admirably^ described 
in "Eorest Scenery" by Gilpin, who died at the 
commencement of the present century : — 

" We well remember an occasion when we had 
thrown ourselves down at the foot of a great beech- 
tree, whence we looked abroa^, firom under its wide 
canopy of foliage, on a small track of sunshine, which 
penetrating an opening in the wood, and &lling 
athwart the ground beyond, gave a broader and 
deeper effect to the surrounding shadows. There 
was not a breath of air, and not a sound was audible. 
Calmly we lay in that listlessness of a dreamy musing, 
which to an idle mind might seem like idleness, but 
which the philosopher, student, or moralist, knows 
better how to appreciate. 

"Suddenly, a sound like that of warlike music, 
mellowed by distance, came upon our ears. We 
started so far up from our recumbent position as to 
lean upon one arm and listen intently, and not with- 
out some degree of awe, being almost persuaded that 
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some wondrous faiiy pageant was about to gratify 
our sight. 

^* The sound increased and grew harsher as it ad- 
yanced ; and as it drew nearer — yet nearer — the tramp 
of what might have been imagined to be elfin chivalry 
accompanied it. At length, while we were yet listen- 
ing in mute expectation, the leading boar of a large 
herd of forest pigs came grunting into view, followed 
by all the musical members of his harmonious detach- 
ment. 

*' Whether it was the cheering, invigoratins effects 
of the sunshine, or whether there was something par- 
ticularly savoury in the herbage of that spot, we know 
not ; but the grunting swelled into a loud chorus, their 
snouts became more and more busy, their ears and tails 
kept up one continuous and joyous motion,, and their 
small eyes seemed to flash back the sun's rays with 
unwonted eagerness of expression. It was really an 
interesting sight; and were it not that swine were 
the subject of it, we should — and truly — say that it 
was as Deautiful as interesting. The creatures were 
in fine condition; their bristles glittered like silver; 
their bodies were as clean as if they were as regulaHy 
washed and combed as a lady's lapdog; ana they 
seemed so full of freedom and happiness, that while 
looking on them, we felt all the romance of forest life, 
and recollections of the merry greenwood. 

" Wishing to observe and admire them more closely, 
we sprang up ; but in so doing, alarmed them, and off 
they gallopea helter-skelter, sauve quipeut,ynth. a speed 
that none of the porcine race, not forest bom and 
bred, could equal ; and long after every one was out 
of sight — ^vanished in the mazes of the woodlands — 
we stiU heard their retreating trumpets, gradually 
djing away until lost in the distance." 

I have often been much amused with watching the 
funny manoeuvres of very small pigs. Their little 
quarrels are very entertaming; and the manner in 
which they tumble over one another, or over their 
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mother, as she lies grunting on the ground^ ia Bingu- 
larly unceremonious. There is a constant; succession 
of mfinitesimal squeaks, and a continual flourisii of 
tinj tails not strong enough ^et to curl. G[?h«-6 is 
nearly always one very little pig among them, called 
by the farmers "darling;" and it is remarkable that 
" darling " follows the example of most darling's, and 
is very presumptuous, little caring for repulse, but 
pushing his way with the best. I remember once 
seeing "darling" fairly hustled away from his mother; 
and being thus deprived of his natural source of sup- 
port, he went off independently into the yard, and 
turned to at a cabbage-leaf. For nearly half an Iz^ur 
did that little pig work hard at his cabbage-lea:^ and 
without having eaten one particle; for when I exa^ 
mined the leaf, I found it uninjured. The little 
creature had no teeth, and his soft gums could make 
no impression. However, he had shown his inde- 
pendent spirit ; and that, we may presume, was suffi- 
cient consolation to him. / 

"Why is cochon used as a term of reproach in France? 
The French are very fond of pigs ; they build beau- 
tiM slaughter-houses for them; they kill them as 
delicately as possible ; they cut them up neatly ; they 
dress them in flfby different ways, and give each dish 
a separate and elegant name. So it does appear to 
be rather remarkable that the word cochon should be 
so universally employed as a term of abuse. Does a 
horse behave badly, the driver hits him hard, and calls 
him a big ugly pig. Does a schoolboy neglect his 
lessons, he is termed a pig. Does a workman break 
his chisel, the fractured instrument is dashed on the 
ground, and called a sacred pi^. Sometimes it is used 
as a term of endearment ; and a very polite and well- 
behaved child is often called by its nurse, her little ) 
pig, or her little cabbage. Bubble and squeak, I ' 
presume. 

In one circumstance, the pig does resemble man, 
so that there may be some ground for calling children 
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pigs, besides those generally given. The pig and the 
man are both omnivorous ; that is to say, they both 
can eat vegetable or animal food — the one being an 
omnivorous quadruped, and the other an omnivorous 
biped, or somniferous tripod, as the nigger called it, 
on the authority of our acquaintance Tom Cringle. 
So, when the trough is filled with potatoes and vege-> 
tables, it will make a very good dinner upon them ; if 
a butcher chooses to throw in some of the offal of the 
slaughter-house, the pig will eat the offal ; if a thrift- 
less housekeeper lets the pigs have plum-pudding and 
slices of roast beef, the most inveterate John Bull 
could not attack them with greater zest than does his 
omnivorous companion ; if the brewer has pigs, and 
g^ves them grains, they will devour enormous quanti- 
ties of the sweet soft compound ; and if any beer is 
mixed with the grains, as is often the case, they will 
get royally drunk upon it. Many is the time that a 
pig has been seen staggering about the yard, quite 
unable to direct himself, merely because he had taken 
too much of the deceptive mixture. 

When a wild pig is running loose in the forest, it 
does not intentionidly prefer animal to vegetable food; 
but it will pick up and eat any animal food that may 
be in its way, provided that it is not very putrid. If 
a pig is rooting in the earth, and turns up a worm, or 
black-beetle, or a great grub, he will eat it, as he will 
caterpillars, and such creatures. Audubon, too, tells 
us, that during the breeding-time of the passenger 
pigeons, herds of hogs frequent the place, and fatten 
on the young that fall to the ground. Jaguars, pu- 
mas, birds of prey, and hogs all join in this plentiful 
repast, which also furnishes food for many a day to 
the human inhabitants of the forest, as well as to the 
quadrupeds and feathered bipeds. 

My readers will remember the account given by 
Sir E. Head, of the mode of sending pigs to school 
under the Schwein-general at Nassau, and may be, 
perhaps, rather astonished to find that an analogous 
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mode of treating pigs was, and may be even now, in 
existence. Oilpin, to whom I have preTiouslj- referred, 
is the narrator : — 

'' These woods (of the New ^Forest) afford excellent 
feeding for hogs, which are led in the autumn season 
into many parts of the forest, but especially among 
the oaks and beeches of Boldre Wood, to fatten on 
mast. It is among the rights of the forest-borderers 
to feed their hogs in the forest during the patoning 
months as it is termed, which commences aoout the 
end of September, and lasts six weeks. For this pri- 
vilege they pay a trifling acknowledgment at the 
steward's court at Lyndhurst. The word pawnage 
was the old term for the money thus collected. 

^'The method of treating hogs at this season of 
migration, and of reducing a large herd of those un- 
manageable brutes to perfect obedience and good 
government, is curious. 

'' The first step the swineherd takes, is to investi- 
gate some close-sheltered part of the forest, where 
there is a conveniency of water, and plenty of oak or 
beech mast, the former of which he prefers when he 
can have it in abundance. He fixes next on some 
spreading tree, round the bole of which he wattles a 
slight circular fence of the dimensions he wants, and 
covering it roughly with boughs and sods, he fills 
it plentifully with straw or fern. 

" Having made this preparation, he collects his 
colony among the farmers, with whom he commonly 
agrees for a shilling a head, and will get together 
perhaps a herd of five or six hundred hogs. Having 
driven them to their destined habitation, he gives 
them a plentiful supper of acorns or beech-mast, 
which he had already provided, sounding his horn 
during the repast. He then turns them into the 
litter, where, sSter a long journey and a hearty meal, 
they sleep deliciously. 

'* The next morning, he lets them look a little 
around them, shows them the pool or stream where 
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th&j may occasionally drink, leayea them to pick the 
ofTsd of the last night's meal, and, as evening draws on, 
gives them another plentiful repast, scattering acorns 
among them for an hour together, to the sound of his 
horn. He sends them again to sleep. 

'' The following dav, he is perhaps at the pains of 
procuring them another meat with music playing as 
usual. He then leaves them a little more to them- 
selves, having an eye, however, to their evening hours. 
But as their bellies are full, they seldom wander far 
from home, retiring commonly very early to bed. 

" After this he throws his sty open, and leaves them 
to cater for themselves, and from henceforward has 
little trouble with them during the whole time of 
their migration. Now and then, in calm weather, 
when acorns fall sparingly, he calls them, perhaps, 
together, by the music of his horn, to a gratuitous 
meal ; but in general they need little attention, re- 
turning regularly home at night, though they often 
wander in the day two or three miles from their sty. 
There are experienced leaders in all herds, which have 
spent this roving life before, and can instruct their 
juniors in the method of it. By this management 
the herd is carried home to their respective owners in 
such condition that a little dry meal will soon fatten 
them." 

He further proceeds to make some very judicious 
remarks on the error of supposing that a pig is neces- 
sarily an obstinate, unmanageable brute, and observes 
that a hog has a greater command of language than 
almost any other quadruped ; for his satisfied grunt, his 
terrified squeal, and his bark of alarm, are all suf&ciently 
intelligible, even to human ears. After dilating a little 
on these subjects, GKlpin proceeds : — 

" Besides the hogs thus led out in the mast season 
to fatten, there are others, the property of forest- 
keepers, which spend the whole year in such society. 
After the mast season is over, the indigenous forest- 
bog depends chiefiy for his livelihood on the roots of 
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fern, and he would find this food very nourishing if 
he could have it in abundance ; but he is obliged to 
procure it by so laborious an operation, that his nioals 
are rarely accompanied with satiet^r. He continues, 
however, with great industry, to obtain a tolerable sub- 
sistence through the winter, except in frosty weather, 
when the ground resists his delving snout ; he must 
then perish if he do not in some degree experience his 
master's care. As spring advances, fresh grasses and 
salads of different kinds add a variety to his bill of 
fare ; and as summer comes on, he finds juicy berries 
and grateful seeds, on which he lives plentifully, until 
autumn returns and brings with it the extreme of 
abundance." 

The pig is an animal of undeniable taste in some 
matters. He has an intense liking for grapes, and 
does terrible damage in vineyards. The worst of the 
matter is, that the animal so riots and revels among 
the vines, that he destroys and tramples down many 
more grapes than he can eat, and does irremediable 
damage. The growing com is also subjected to the 
same depredations, as the animal is very fond of the 
Bofb green ears, and will eat great quantities of them. 
With regard to the habit of the vrild swine in destroy- 
ing vineyards, I may refer to the old saying, 

" There is many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip ;'' 

which saying took its rise from a prophecy of a 
servant, who, having been shamefully treated by his 
master, invoked curses upon him, and foretold that 
he should never taste of the fruit of the vineyard in 
which he had been tortured. The master watched 
the vineyard to its harvest, and having pressed the 
juice of the gnmes into cups, had the servant brought 
bound before him, and called upon him to witness 
the falsehood of his prophecy. The servant, nothins 
daunted, replied, as his master was raising his hand 
to his lip, that ^ there was many a slip," £^. Just at 
that momenti an alarm was given that a wild boar had 
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entered bis vin^ard, and was treading down and de- 
vouring his grapes. He dashed the cup to the ground, 
seized his spear, and ran off in pursuit of the intruder. 
In the encounter, the boar turned suddenly upon him, 
and inflicted a fatal wound, of which he died almost 
immediately. So the prophecy was fulfilled, and the 
juice of his grapes never touched his lips. 

Mr. Sullivan, the author of ''The Bungalow and 
the Tent," to which work I have already referred, 
mentions that he has frequently seen wild hogs scam- 
pering away from the carcass of an elephant which 
they had been devouring. Perhaps a change of food 
from a vegetable to an animal diet may be useful to 
them, as it is to us. 

I have already mentioned the intense love of a 
negro for his pig. This fondness seems to be shared 
by the dark-skinned inhabitants of the Faeific, or, at 
all events, Jby the softer sex. To what an extent this 
predilection is carried, can be seen from an account 
given by an American traveller, who writes under the 
name of a Haole — a word which, in the Hawaian 
dialect, signifies a foreigner. He is speaking of the 
manners ^nd customs of Hawai (late Owhyhee of 
Captain Cook) : — 

''Although the duties of the Sandwich Island 
women may not be very arduous, they are mucb 
varied. One of their most tedious and favourite 
duties is sometimes to drive stock to market. During 
these engagements, some of the most ludicrous scenes 
occur. On ascending an eminence just beyond the 
fishponds, I noticedairoup of native women ^uatting 
down under the shade of a wide-spreading and beau- 
tiful pandanus-tree (tectaritta et odoratissimtts). On 
coming up with them, I found them surrounding an 
enormous hog. The day was unusually warm, and 
the beast lay panting as if he were about to breathe 
his last. To nis welfare this female group bestowed 
the most assiduous attentions. Their dress was 
scant ; but several of them had evidently taken off 
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their only garments, soaked them in water from their 
calabashes, and spread them over his swinish majesty, 
for the express purpose of keeping him cool, while a 
few others were employed in fanning him. 

" The usual method of conveying pigs to market 
is to tie the four feet together, and run a pole through 
them, each end being supported on the shoulders of 
two natives, who trot off at no very despicable speed. 
But this brute would probably have weighed nearly 
five hundred pounds. The silly affection these women 
showed towards their favourite convinced me that 
they cherished not the least respect for the prohi- 
bitory laws of. the Jewish Scriptures, much less those 
of the Koran, and yet they were trying to drive 
him to market for sale. An old adage tells us that 
* a good man is merciful to his beast ;' but it may not 
be argued that mercy to a brute is always indicative 
of * goodness.' Such was the construction I placed on 
this old passage in its application to these women. 
They were simply taking their pet to market ; already 
had he been driven several miles ; his guardians would 
have to conduct him over the brow of the fearful JPali^ 
and then they would be six miles distant &om Honolulu. 
It would occupy at least thirty-six hours to accomplish 
this purpose, but it would be achieved ; for the Sand- 
wich Islanders — the women especially — have a large 
share of patience, where little exertion is required. 
They would watch his movements by day, and sleep 
by his side at night ; they had fixed his price in the 
market, and they wished to get him there in a condi- 
tion as good as possible. To a person who had never 
witnessed life in the South-Sea Islands, much that 
might be written on the habits of the girls and women 
would be deemed as merely fabulous. Such a con- 
clusion, on the part of a reader, is no cause for 
wonder. A whole volume might be filled with illustra- 
tions of the fondness of Hawaian women for pigs 
and dogs ; but it is better that they should drop in as 
if casimlly introduced. Whatever may have been a 
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person's doubts on this subject, they become dispersed 
for ever when he arrives at the group of islands, and 
sees the women and girls carrying dogs and smaU pigs 
in their bosoms." 

The wild boar attains to an extraordinary size, and is 
as much to be feared as the lion. It not unfrequently 
happens that one of these brutes is so thoroughly 
ferocious, that no horse can be made to stand up to 
him, or to await his attack. Hunting the wild 
boar has been a favourite amusement since the 
time of Adonis, and how long before history tell- 
eth not. This sport is carried to great perfection in 
India, where it goes by the euphonious title of " pig- 
sticking," and occupies a large portion of the energies 
of ennuyed officers. The spear with which the pigs 
are stuck is a most fearful weapon, composed of a 
slender shaft, terminated by a very long and very 
wide blade, sharpened at each edge like a razor. On 
the balance of the spear, and the temper of the blade, 
depend principally the sportsman's success, and not 
unfrequently his very life is held on the slight tenure 
of a sharp spear. The shaft, though slender, is tole- 
rably strong, in order to give it more power in piercing 
through the skin of the boar, which, as has been seen, 
is of no delicate texture, but requires some force for 
its perforation. The boar is very tenacious of life, 
and unless the principal vital organs are reached, the 
thrust of a spear has no immediate effect, except to 
excite him to even wilder fury. 

The blade of the spear should be made without any 
shoulder to it, as in that case it soon works out of the 
body of a wounded boar, and gives the hunter an op- 
portunity of regaining his weapon and making another 
attack with it. Formerly, the blade used to be very 
heavy, and to have large shoulders; but now it is 
rather lighter, and has no shoulder at all. The best 
blades are shaped just like a bay-leaf, and are six or 
eight inches in length. Shouldered blades are, how- 
ever, useful on some occasions ; if, for example, a hog 
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takes refuge in long grass, a shouldered spear will 
stick in the animal, and serve to point him out. But 
for general work, the bay4eaf spear is to be preferred, 
as the hog cannot break it by striking it against trees, 
as used to be the case with the shouldered spear. 

The shaft of the spear, also, has undergone con* 
siderable alteration. It used to be short and very 
heavy, in order to give force to the blow ; but now 
the shafb is generally about eight or nine feet in 
length, and is made of a slender rod of bamboo about 
an inch in diameter. These spears are used either 
after the manner of a lance, or are thrown like a 
javelin. The latter mode is not to be recommended 
unless the sportsman is very sure of his aim, because, 
if the spear missed its mark and stuck in the ground, 
the animal would probably make its escape while the 
thrower was regaining his weapon. The force with 
which the spear can be hurled is extraordinary. It is 
thought no extraordinary feat to send the blade com- 
pletely through the hog ; and an instance is known, 
where a spear was thrown by a very powerful man at 
a hog, pierced through the animal, and actually passed 
out at the opposite side, being only retained by about 
eight inches of the shaft. The safest mode of deliver- 
ing the spear is to cross obliquely behind the animal, 
and to spear him in passing. 

When pursued, the boar always tries to get upon 
rough broken ground, and, if possible, to dash into 
the jungle or the bush, as he can get along very well 
over the one, and through the other, while the horses 
are unable to surmount either diflBculty without much 
trouble and fatigue. The chase is attended with con- 
siderable danger before the hunters overtake the boar, 
and with more when they have done so, as the horses 
are very likely to fall over the uneven ground which 
they are forced to cross, and when they have reached 
the boar and brought hira to bay, he nas a very un- 
pleasant habit of charging amongst his foes, and 
striking right and left with his tusks at dogs, horses. 
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and men indiscriminately. A rip from a boar's tusk 
will often kill a horse, and has sometimes been known 
to cut a dog nearly in two. Yet all dogs have a great 
love for the sport; and even those who have been most 
severely wounded in previous encounters seem to be 
the most anxious to run the risk of more wounds. 

Once upon a time, as the fairy tales say, there was 
a certain English captain of dragoons, who, being in 
Prance, and hearing of a wild boar in a neighbouring 
wood, determined to be a second Guy of Warwick, 
and to wage war against the brute with his own 
hand. 

It must be mentioned that the whole idea was a 
hoax, having been invented entirely for the captain's 
benefit, and emanating from the bram of a well-known 
sporting Englishman then residing at Calais. As the 
captain took so kindly to the hunting scheme, the ori- 
ginator thought himself in duty bound to procure a pig 
accordingly, which the mUitary sportsman might stick. 
So he sent to the pig^market, and bought the finest 
tusker he could find. This he despatched to the 
[Forest of Guines by a servant, followed by the devas- 
tator of the woods in a string, and directed him how to 
behave. So pig and boy went to the intended spot — a 
place near the pillar which was erected to commemorate 
the fall of Pilatre de Eozier. There they waited until 
the sound of hunting-horns was heard, when the 
string was taken ofi* the animal, and the lad got up a 
tree and hid himself. Piggy :khought that he should 
like some breakfast, and finding plenty of acorns on 
the ground, commenced his repast. 

We will now return to our military friend. He 
got up on the appointed morning, clothed himself 
with a pair of enormous boots, in order to be safe 
from, the boar's tusks, and preferring to trust to lead 
rather than steel, took with him his rifle and plenty 
of ammunition. In due time, the remainder of the 
company assembled, and the party rode off, the cap- 
tain at their head. After searching the wood for 
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some time, his companions, who were all in the secret, 
contrived to bear away in the direction of Pilatre de 
Bozier's monument. Hardly had they arrived there, 
when the pig, being disturbed at his repast, began 
to snort and grunt, as pigs do under such circum- 
stances. The hunting-train hung back on hearing 
the terrific sounds, and left to the captain the honour 
and glory of a personal encounter with the monster. 
Guided by the sounds, the hunter crawled through 
the brushwood, and at last came in sight of his terri- 
fic foe. Being rather flurried by the danger in which 
he found himself, he hastily fired, and missed. Away 
went piggy, and after him went the unsuccessful 
marksman, having again loaded. A second shot was 
fired, and with the same success ; but a third was 
more fortunate, for the sportsman having attained 
more presence of mind, aimed in a cooler manner, 
and actually bit the animal in the neck. Piggy tum- 
bled over, and up came the captain, who drew his 
Bword and cut off the head off his prostrate foe. 

The remainder of the company now came galloping 
up, and insisted upon having a grand triumphal 
procession into Calais. So a long pole was obtained, 
the severed head stuck on . the top, and the glo- 
rious standard was carried in great triumph through 
the streets of the town by the victor, seated on his 
horse, and bearing the head aloft, resting the other 
end of the pole on his foot. Acclamations followed 
the procession; only the old marchand des cochons 
could not refrain &om laughter at recognizing the 
head of his acquaintance. 

There was a great banquet that night, at which the 
brave Englishman was the principal guest ; and many 
were the toasts drunk to the health of the man who 
had only been two days in France, and had destroyed 
the most ferocious wild boar that had ever been seen 
in the country. Unfortunately, the secret leaked out, 
and the unfortunate victim had to entertain the whole 
company, in order to prevent them from talking about 
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the matter. So they ate his dinner, drank his wine, 
and then went away and told their wives and friends 
all about it. 

I have already mentioned, that when a real wild 
boar is hunted, the dangers are £Eir from small, even 
before the animal is overtaken. A lively account of 
an unsuccessful chase after a wild sow is given by 
Colonel Napier, which admirably illustrates the dan- 
gers attending the mere chase : — 

" After traversing a few more rice - fields, and 
approaching the Barrieh, we began to despair of a 
find, when the suddenly increased clamour and rapid 
motions of the beaters announced something to be on 
foot ; and presently, above the waving rice, like the 
dark forms of the monsters of the deep over the 
ripples of a summer sea, the well-known outline of 
an old acquaintance was at first dimly viewed ; and 
then, as the rustling herbage opened on his passage, 
and occasionally showed a portion of the black moving 
mass above even its highest undulating tops, no doubt 
remained on my mind of its being a boar, and one of 
the first magnitude; but I proved mistaken in the 
former, though correct in the latter conjecture. 

" Pistol-shots were discharged by our beater ; the 
shouts increased, and to the cries of * El halouf ! el 
halouf ! ' (the wild boar ! the wild boar !) the whole of 
our myrmidons, now joined by a number of Fellahs 
from the adjoining fields, pressed on rapidly in pur- 
suit, when suddenly they were all brought to a stand- 
still, and showed evident symptoms of trepidation and 
dismay. 

"The hMouf, pursued through the cultivation to 
the borders of the Barrieh, now showed no disposition 
to take to the open country, which in a most inviting 
manner stretched for a couple of miles before him; 
but turning round, stood fiercely resolute at bay, and 
appeared to bid defiance to the surrounding host, not 
one of whom dared to approach him, whilst the horse- 
men remained on the outside of the rice-fields, en- 
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couraging the beaters to drive him out of coTerfc, tand 
prepared to blood their glittenng arms, as soon as he 
should step on terra firma, 

" His appearance was, however, too formidable for 
the nerves of the timid Fellahs, and we remained 
some time thus in suspense, till at last, seeing an 
Arab coming across the fields with a long rusty fire- 
lock, and fearing some mischief might be done, which 
would have spoiled our anticipated gallop, I ordered 
up the cavalry, which, making a circuit, entered the 
rice-fields, and advanced in &ont of the then encou- 
raged and reassured beaters. 

"The pig, probably thinking we were coming it 
^ too strong,* with a most musical grunt now burst 
through the tall herbage, and instantly was bounding 
over the wide level plain, which for the distance of a 
couple of miles continued imbroken, until where a 
line of tall water-canes appeared to 'cross its extensive 
surface ; and towards that point our friend directed 
his, or rather her course ; for it turned out to be an 
enormous sow^ arrived at her full growth, but whose 
speed and vigour were nowise abated by that corpu- 
lency which both in man and beast is apt to stamp its 
weight on the years of maturity. 

" This gentle specimen of the bristly race, though 
far from possessing the beauty or symmetry of the 
gazelle or antelope, appeared almost to rival those 
animals in speed; and notwithstanding our horses 
were all doing their best, assisted with the spur and 
the sharp edges of the shovel-shaped iron stirrups 
belonging to our Eastern friends, still she kept a 
long way ahead of us j and we gained on her little or 
nothing for the first mile, which, although over hard 
ground, was deeply indented with sun-cracks and 
yawning chasms, across which we thundered along, 
luckily without accident or mishap. 

" !EVom having had a better start than my eompa^ 
nions, and perhaps a better horse, I had taken the 
lead, and maintained it, keeping the old Dongola at 
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his very best speed. After a sharp burst of nearly a 
mile at this pace, I began to close with the chase — 
could hear the sobs of the distressed sow, and even 
see distinctly the white foam churning down from her 
wide-opened and streaming chaps. We had now gained 
about half the distance between the rice-fields and the 
tall canes above mentioned, and which I concluded 
must border the banks of a canal. It was therefore 
of importance to bring the business to a close ere 
that point should be attained ; and I stretched every 
nerve to effect this object. I was now close at the 
heels of the monster, — the spurs were in my horse's 
flanks, my spear in rest, and a second more would 
have safely lodged its glittering point behind the high 
and bristly shoulder-blades, — when the beast making 
a sudden turn at right angles, I was unavoidably 
thrown out. However, my ally Smith was at hand. 
He made a dash which sent her back in the original 
course, and I was soon again close upon her, well 
raised in the stirrups, and straining forward to give 
the death-thrust. 

** At this critical moment, she floundered through 
a dark belt of deep marshy ground, which in our 
rapid course we had come on unawares. There was 
no time to pull up, and my horse, from the top 
of his speed, was instantaneously transferred to the 
top of his head, which firmly implanted him in the 
bog, caused me at the same time to make a sum- 
mersault, luckily sending me clear of his over-rolling 
weight, and lodging my precious person, without 
injury or fracture, in the midst of a pool of fine fat 
and unctuous mud. Some seconds elapsed ere I could 
release both myself and horse from this extremely 
tmpleasant situation. Smith in the mean time spur- 
red on; but the ground had now so completely 
assumed a marshy character as to render the odds 
greatly in favour of our antagonist, who succeeded in 
gaining the covert of canes before alluded to ; and 
which; on reaching it, we found to border a broad and 
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deep canal. As we were pretty close up when our 
quarry had gained this shelter, and seeing no trace of 
her crossing the canal, we naturally concluded slie 
was somewhere hid along its sedgy bank; and 
accordingly, with Snow and the Bedouin Scheikh, 
who had by this time come up, immediately com- 
menced a diligent search, which proving ineffectual, 
we determined on swimming the canal, in hopes of 
hitting off her trail on the opposite side of the water. 

"Our Leander-like exploit, however, produced no 
other result than giving us a partial drowning ; and 
at the end of a long and fruitless research, we gave it 
up as a bad job, regained the banks of the Malunou- 
dieh, near the village of El Birket, and at last reached 
our kunjah, after a severe day's work both for men 
and horses." 

One of the Indian boar-hunting gentlemen was 
beating the jungle for his prey, when suddenly the 
jungle stirred, and a fine tiger sprung out, looked his 
disturber in the face, and then set off at full speed. 
Deaf to the remonstrances of his companions, the gen- 
tleman put spurs to his horse, grasped his spear, and 
galloped after the flying tiger. For several miles was 
the chase even, until at last the tiger, weary and fa- 
tigued, threw himself on the ground under the shade 
of a tree. His pursuer leaped over him as he lay there, 
and, during the leap, struck at him vdth his spear 
with so true an aim, that the blade cut through the 
creature's spine and killed it on the spot. Although 
successful, it was a most foolhardy exploit, and quite 
unjustifiable ; for had the animal been struck but an 
inch on either side of the spine, the hunter would 
probably have paid for his temerity vdth his life. 

These wild boars are cunning rascals, whether they 
live in Europe, Asia, or Africa, and resort to all kinds 
of strange ruses in order to escape observation, or to 
avoid pursuit. Almost every hunter has tales of the 
craft of the vnld boar. One gentleman was eagerly 
pursuing a wild hog, and had got the animal into a 
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field of short grass where there was no cover. Sud- 
denly, the brute disappeared, as if he had been one of 
the genii of the " Arabian Nights" under an unclean 
form. His pursuer pulled up instantly, and it was 
fortunate that he did so, for his horse was just checked 
at the edge of a well, at the bottom of which the hog 
was comfortably reposing. These wells are great 
nuisances. They are sunk by the native husbandmen, 
and when they run dry, are left without any guard or 
covering, and very frequently surrounded with crops. 
One of these wells, which was unfortunately lined 
with brick, very nearly caused the death of a hunter 
who came unexpectedly upon it. He instinctively 
gave his horse the spur, and the animal sprang across, 
but could not make good his footing with his hind 
legs, which slipped into the well, and could find no 
hold on the smooth sides. The rider, with great pre- 
sence of mind, threw himself forward on the horse's 
neck, and the animal, thus aided, contrived to scram- 
ble out. It was, however, a most narrow escape. 

I will now give a short description of the noble 
sport of "pig-sticking." When a number of indivi- 
duals have determined on a hunt, they meet and settle 
the course of proceedings. This is rather a delicate 
matter, as the coolness and energy of each huntsman is 
known, together with the speeed and temper of his 
horse. They then go off in search of their prey, 
accompanied by plenty of natives armed with long 
sticks. The natives are generally sufficiently willing 
and even anxious to help the hunters, as long as their 
crops are on the ground ; but when they are housed, 
the men can hardly be induced to give the least assist- 
ance. When they come to a suspected spot, the 
native beaters pour in, and make such a fuss with 
their long sticks, and such a noise with their vocal 
organs, that the boar, if there is one, finds the place 
too hot for him, and breaks cover. 

Then a rather amusing scene takes place: if any 
natives are cultivating the ground near the spot 
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where the boar ruslies out, tbej ran away as fast as 
tbej can, and leave tbeir work to take care of itself. 
If they are driving tbeir backeries or carts, they jump 
upon tbe cart, and try to keep out of the way of the 
infuriated animal. And small blame to tbem; for 
if tbe boar is cbased tbrougb a field wbere tbere are 
men at work, be generally diverges from bis course in 
order to attack tbem, and tbey seldom escape without 
a rip or two from the creature's tusks. If a man 
takes to flight, and the boar chooses to run after him, 
be generally overtakes him in a few minutes, puts his 
snout between tbe poor man's legs, gives a cut right 
and left, and passes on, leaving bis victim bleeding on 
the ground. At such a time the boar rather appears 
to wriggle bis snout than to expend much force in bis 
attack, but the effect is found to be sadly dispropor- 
tionate to the apparent means. Many a poor fellow 
has died on the spot where he has been wounded ; for 
a long tusk will sometimes cut through the great 
artery th^^t supplies the legs, and a very few moments 
will suffice to bleed a man to death by opening that 
artery. In such cases, tbe blood seems to be drawn 
directly from the heart. One poor fellow, who was 
undergoing the operation of losing bis leg, died almost 
suddenly from the slipping of tbe bandage that con* 
fined the artery. He just exclaimed, '^ Oh, take that 
cold hand off my heart !" and fell back dead. So the 
poor natives have amply sufficient excuse for getting 
out of the way when they see an infuriated boar 
passing near them. 

^Once, even the refuge on tbe car was useless, 
for the brute unexpectedly charged the oxen, and 
terrified them so completely, that they became un- 
manageable, and started off at a gallop, fortunately, 
the boar contrived to get under the vehicle, and one of 
the wheels passed over his back. Of course the car 
upset, and turned out all the riders, who were in great 
consternation lest the animal should turn upon tbem 
after having capsized the vehicle; but bis charging days 
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were over, for the wheel had damaged his spine so 
seriously that he could not even run, much less attack, 
and his sufferings were speedily ended by a spear 
from one of the hunters who came up during the 
melee. 

It is rather remarkable, that when the boar sees a 
place of refuge near, he concentrates all his powers in 
the endeavour to escape to it, and appears to feel no 
resentment even when wounded. In such a case, it 
is necessary to head the animal, and turn him back 
into the open country. This is rather a perilous task, 
as the animal will then fight most furiously; and unless 
the hunter is an experienced hand, possessing strength 
of mind as well as of hand, he will either have to sheer 
off and leave the field to his opponent, or find his horse 
upset and himself in a situation of great danger. Curi- 
ously enough, very few gentlemen appear to have suf- 
fered from the tusks of the boar, although there are 
many who can exhibit scars on their feet, caused by the 
bites of sows. Bather a curious adventure occurred 
to one of the hunters on a pig-sticking expedition. A 
small sow came trotting out of a jungle, and made a 
dash at his horse. As the horse turned round in 
order to avoid the charge, the sow made a snap at the 
rider's foot, and held tight. Fortunately, she bit 
rather short, and only succeeded in reaching his great 
toe. He succeeded in slipping back that member into 
the boot, leaving the tip of the boot still in the sow's 
mouth. His spear had been aimed at the animal 
when she rose to the attack, and was sticking so tight 
in her shoulder, that he could not release it, nor free 
himself. His friends were so much amused at the 
ludicrous situation in which he was placed, that they 
could not go to his assistance, and left him to manage 
as he best could. At last, however, he contrived to 
withdraw his spear, and by striking it into the fore- 
head of his pertinacious assailant, laid her dead at his 
feet. 

When a horse has been attacked and injured by a 
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those long terrible teeth with which the boar is armed; 
and 80 she bites, instead of striking ; generally auning 
at the foot, as the part nearest of access. 

People who judge of the wild boar by the English 
tame hog may imagine that it is an easy matter to 
catch a hog. Such, however, is not the case, as a 
good horse is required to keep up with a boar of 
ordinary size ; while a large boar in good condition 
will often bid defiance to any horse, especially when 
the rough ground over which it delights to run is 
taken into consideration. Sometimes a hog gets into 
such excellent quarters, that he will not stir out of 
them, and consequently becomes so fat and heavy 
that he cannot run far. Such an animal is to be 
feared quite as much as those of more active habits ; 
for although he cannot run, he can fight, and does 
fight most ferociously and determinately. After the 
crops are taken off the ground, the boars get into 
better running trim, or condition, as it would be 
more scientifically called. They cannot lie quiet all 
day, and eat as much as they like, taking a nap after- 
wards ; but they are forced to go great distances in 
search of food, and so are kept comparatively low in 
flesh, and undergo much traming, in running from 
one place to another. A hog who has been leading 
such a life for a few months gets over the ground in 
great style, and, iir the words of an eye-witness, seems 
rather to fly than run. This speed it can keep up 
for a considerable distance, one animal having been 
unsuccessfully chased for more than three miles, over 
ground most advantageous to the horses, and most 
distressing to himself. The hunters could not even 
get near enough to throw a distant spear, and had the 
mortification of seeing their expected prey flounder 
over a bank that intercepted his progress, leaving a 
tinge of blood on the few last footmarks, and finally 

E lunge into a copse from which there was no possi* 
ility of driving him. 
The fields which wild hogs most aflect are those 
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which are planted with a kind of lupine, called "rhur" 
by the natives. This plant possesses a combination of ad- 
vantages for the hog ; for from the mode of its growth 
it permits a free passage of air beneath, while its leafy 
tops form a shade from the heat of the sun, and a 
shelter from inimical eyes. Besides these benefits, it 
also affords a capital dinner. So it may be imagined 
that an animal which has once taken possession of a 
rhur-field is not likely to leave it without very good 
cause. It has often happened that a hog has been so 
well concealed by the nature of the herbage in which 
it had taken up its abode, that it has been hunted 
and killed without having been once seen until after 
death, the movement of the grass and herbage being 
the only indication of its whereabouts. 

It is not an uncommon circumstance for a wild 
boar to domesticate himself so thoroughly in a rhur- 
field, that he considers himself the legitimate owner, 
and objects to leaving it when the time comes for 
cutting and carrying away the crop. Sometimes the 
animal will dispute the ground inch by inch with the 
reapers, and is so furious that the poor men are afraid 
to meddle with him, and leave parts uncut. It is 
therefore an object of some moment to the owners of 
the fields to drive their rival out; and this is generally 
done by the medium of nets made for the express 
purpose ; or the offenders are shot by the shecarries, 
or native hunters. 

After an animal has made so many dinners in the 
rhur-field, he is likely to furnish some tolerable din- 
ners to those who kill him, i.e,, if they are not Hindoos 
or Mahometans, either of which religions concur in 
one point, viz., in detesting the hog as an unclean 
animal, and therefore in despising those who eat its 
flesh ; although they cordially hate and oppose each 
other in most other points. 

Most boars would rather run than fight, and will 
display exceeding cunning in avoiding the latter 
alternative. This idea seems to be equally prevalent 

T 
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in the African as in the Asiatic boar, as we see from a 
short account given by Gumming of a smart run with, 
or rather before, a wild boar : — 

" Eetuming to camp in a low-lying, grassy valley, I 
started a herd of * vlacke-varke,' or wild hogs. The herd 
consisted of seven half-grown young ones, and three 
old ones, one 'of which carried a pair of enormous 
tusks, projecting eight or nine inches beyond his lips. 
Being weU mounted, and the ground favourable, I at 
once gave chase, and was soon at their heels. My 
horse was * the Grey.' I selected the old boar for my 
prey, and immediately separated him from his com- 
rades. Afber two miles of sharp galloping, we com- 
menced ascending a considerable acclivity, when I 
managed to close with him, and succeeded in turning 
his head towards my camp. He now reduced his 
pace to a trot, and regarded me with a most malicious 
eye, his mouth a mass of foam. He was entirely in 
my power, as I had only to spring from my horse, 
and Dowl him over. I felt certain of him, but resolved 
not to shoot as long as his course lay in the direction 
of the waggons. At length, surprised at the resolute 
manner in which he held for my camp, I headed him ; 
when, to my astonishment, he did not in the slightest 
degree swerve from his course, but trotted along 
behind my horse like a dog following me. This at 
once aroused my suspicions, and I felt certain that 
the cunning old fellow was making for some retreat ; 
BO I resolved to dismount and finish him. Just, how- 
ever, as I had come to this resolution, I suddenly 
found myself in a labyrinth of enormous holes, the 
burrows of the ant-bear. In front of one of these, 
the wild boar pulled up, and charging stem-foremost 
into it, disappeared &om my disappointed eyes, and I 
saw him no more." 

In India, the ground which the wild boar chooses 
is singularly dangerous for horse and rider, not only 
from the artificial impediments, such as wells, <fcc., 
but from the obstacles which naturally arise there. 
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The buffalo is very fond of wallowing in any mnddy 
ground, and, by constantly rotating in the same place, 
makes a large hole of some depth. From the nature 
of the soil, the hole is soon covered and concealed by 
rank herbage, so that it forms a convenient place in 
which a boar can lie concealed, as well as an admirable 
pitfall to receive the hunter and his horse. Some- 
times a deep ravine is so covered with foliage that it 
cannot be seen until too late ; and the unlucky rider 
is plunged headlong into unknown depths, just as the 
hog disappears from before his spear. But the most 
dangerous obstacles are those which are called by the 
name of '' goanchies," and are composed of the roots 
of grass. 

Now, grass-roots do not seem to be very dangerous 
to a man who has been accustomed to lean formidable 
gates, stout walls, or still more formidable "bull- 
finches;" but in reality they are worse than walls, 
gates, and bullfinches put together, and rarely fail to 
lame the horse. They are formed in the following 
manner: — 

The cattle are sent in the early part of the rainy 
season to feed on the new grass, and by their peram- 
bulations through the wet and soft soil, make innu- 
merable paths, so that almost every root becomes an 
insulated peak of earth. Each peak is about the size 
of a bushel, and is separated from its neighbour by a 
rut or track of six inches or a foot in width. As the 
dry season approaches, the grass becomes very hard 
and harsh, and the cattle are taken out of it until the 
next rains. By degrees, the sun bakes the earth until 
it is nearly as hard as stone, and scorches the grass 
until it is quite dry. The husbandmen then set fire 
to it, in order to clear off the dry useless grass, and 
to obtain the ashes as a manure for the next crop. 
The consequence is, that the plain is covered with 
innumerable hard lumps of soil, bristling with sharp 
points, and hardly leaving between them space whereon 
to plant the sole of a foot. 

t2 
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Nor is the matter much mended when the wet 
season is at hand ; for then each tuft is so loxuiiantly 
clothed with soft green herhage, that the hunter 
thinks that the field is a level one, and so plunges 
suddenly among the terrible goanchies. So, when a 
horse does get amongst them unexpectedly, he is 
nearly certain to &11 down, and as certain to damage 
himself severely, and injure his rider. There is a 
singular ingenuity in these provoking things; for 
although they are bad enough when they are hard 
and firm, they are ten times worse after they begin 
to decay and become soft. After a few years, the 
roots lose their vitality, and rot in the next rains. 
The consequence is, that a soft muddy compound is 
formed in place of the hard roots ; ana when a horse 
has the misfortune to set a foot upon it, half of the 
leg is immediately imbedded*—with what consequences 
is not difficult to imagine. 

Such sport as this is really fair sport, and cannot 
be compared with the wholesale slaughter that takes 
place in some European countries, where the poor 
brutes are netted, driven into a circle, and pierced at 
leisure by so-called sportsmen. In such a chase as 
this, there would have been small occasion for the 
nautical exclamation of an enthusiastic admiral, who 
once took part in one of these hatiiies, "Look here!" 
he called out to his companions, as he pointed with 
his dripping spear to the victims of his prowess; 
" Look here ! I've stove in the gun-rooms of four 

pigs!" 

The dogs used for boar-hunting are generally of 
various breeds ; and it is found that the thorough- 
bred bull-dog is the best for this work, for when he 
has once taken hold with his terrible jaws, there is no 
shaking him. off again until he choosea. Even when 
the boar is dead, it is almost impossible to make him 
loose his hold. Most dogs spring at the ears of the 
boar, knowing instinctively that he is retarded by 
their weight hanging on his ears ; but this is rather 
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a dangerous mode of proeedorey as the wiimal heeds 
not the pain in his rage and terror, and often succeeds 
in wounding the dogs, even though he loses part of 
an ear by doing so. Moreover, their bodies get sadlj 
in the way, as they are flung about by their enemy, 
and frequently prevent the sportsman from placing 
his spear to advantage. The oest hounds attack the 
hind quarters, because, although they find more diffi- 
culty in getting a good hold, they are not in the way 
of the spears, and escape the danger of being ripped up 
hj the boars' tusks. One bull-dog named ''^ Belcher" 
actually succeeded in seizing the animal's throat, and 
contrived to tuck his legs so nicely under him, that 
the boar could not touch him with his tusks, of which 
be had already had some ezpmence. 

When the chase has been crowned with triumph, and 
the boar lies dead at the feet of his pursuers, a new 
element is brought into play. As I have before men- 
tioned, only the very lowest castes of the Hindoos 
will touch a pig in any way; and therefore the hunters 
are forced to take into their service a number of these 
poor fellows, who follow the chase, and come up when 
it is finished. 

The " harry-wallahs," as they are called, take with 
them either a small bier, or a bamboo pole and plenty 
of rope. If the former mode of conveyance is used, 
they hoist the dead hog on the bier, place that on 
their shoulders, and carry it off. Sometimes a bed- 
stead from a neighbouring village is used for that 
purpose. If the pole is preferred, they tie all the legs 
together, sling it over the pole, and bear it on their 
shoulders. Eoux men are generally sufficient to carry 
off a hog, but some animals are so heavy, that six or 
even eight men are required for the purpose. It is a 
very laborious task, and the bearers are well rewarded 
for it. 

There used to be an old saying, that he who is 
wounded by tooth of boar need not fear, while the 
horn of hart would bring him to his bier. Such, how- 
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ever, does not appear to be the opinion of the old 
writer who gives the following directions for boar- 
hunting : *' The hunting-spear must be very sharp and 
broad, branching forth into certain forks, so that the 
boar may not break through upon the huntsman. The 
best places to wound him in therewith are the middle 
of his forehead betwixt the eyelids, or else upon the 
shoulder ; either of these wounds are mortal. If the 
boar make head against the himter, he must not fly 
for it, but must meet him with his spear, holding 
one hand on the middle of it, and the other at the 
end, standing one foot before the other, having espe- 
cial eye to the head of the beast, which way soever he 
windeth or tumeth the same ; for such is the nature 
of the boar, that sometimes he scratcheth the spear 
out of their hands, or else recoileth the force back 
again upon the hunter, by which means he is in great 
danger of his life. Whensoever this happeneth, there 
is but one remedy, which is, another of his companions 
must come and charge the boar with his spear, and 
then pretend to wound him with his dart, but not 
casting it, for fear of hurting the hunter. The boar, 
seeing this, forsaketh the firsb man, and rushes upon 
the second, who must look to defend himself with all 
dexterity, composing his body and ordering his wea- 
pons according to artificial boar-hunting. In the mean 
time, he that was overthrown must rise again, taking 
fresh hold on his spear, and with all courage assault 
his adversary, and assist his friend, who was the cause 
of the saving of his life. "When he feeleth himself so 
wounded as he cannot live, were it not for the forks 
of the boar-spear, he would press it on his vanquisher, 
and so revenge his death ; for such is the fury of this 
beast, that he will endeavour to wound or kill although 
he feel on him the pangs of death ; and whatsoever 
place he biteth, whether man or dog, the heat of his 
teeth causeth the wound to be inflamed ; and for this 
cause, if he but touch the hair of a dog, he bumeth it 
off. Many huntsmen have tried the heat of his teeth 
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by laying bairs on them as soon as he was dead, and 
tbgr have shrivelled as with a hot iron." 

In Oxford there are several curious old customs kept 
up at some of the colleges, some ceremonies being 
necessary, and others merely historical, bearing an 
analogy to the chopping wood and counting hobnails 
which is so faithfully executed every year in our 
metropolis. In Queen's College there are two very 
singular ceremonies, occurring at different periods 
of the year. One of them is called "Needle and 
Thread Day," from the following custom : — A solemn 
dinner is held in the hall, and at the proper time 
silence is proclaimed, and two officers of the college 
present to each guest a needle ready threaded with 
a piece of silk, with the words, " Take this and be 
thrifty." The reason for this custom is to be found 
in a most detestably far-fetched Anglo-Gallic pun on 
the name of the founder, Eobert Egglesfield, who was 
confessor to Fhilippa, queen of Edward III. The 
originators of the custom flattered themselves that 
aiguille etjil was a capital pun on Egglesfield. 

The reader may think that needles and thread have 
nothing to do with pigs. This is true ; but the pre- 
ceding paragraph is only intended as a kind of illustra- 
tion to another singular custom at the same college, 
which is connected with a pig. There is a tradition, 
that shortly after the foundation of the college, which 
event took place in 134K), one of the scholars was sit- 
ting in Bagley wood, reading his Aristotle. The legend 
is valuable as collateral proof of the hardihood as well 
as the scholarship of our ancestors, for the day was 
the twenty-fifth of December, being Christmas-day, 
and the book was a Greek one — not exactly the kind 
of book that our modem scholars take with them to 
read when they lie on their backs in forests or under 
the shade of trees. Be this as it may, the scholar 
was acting in a manner worthy of his title, and was 
reading his book so intently that he did not hear a 
rustling in the bushes close by, from which issued 
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a tremendous wild boar, and charged straigbt at tlie 
unfortunate scholar, at whom he came with open 
mouth and foaming jaws. There was no time to get 
out of the way, or even to dimb up a tree ; so the 
scholar instinctively thrust his right hand, with the 
Aristotle still in it, down the brute's throat. So much 
learning, so suddenly introduced into his system, 
choked the quadruped, as it has done many a wiser 
biped, and the scholar came off victorious. 

He cut off the head of the boar, and brought it back 
to college, with the book still stickiiig in its throat, 
much to the delight of the society, who forthwith 
instituted an annual ceremony commemorative of the 
event. 

Every Christmas-day, a boar's head is prepared, 
and decorated with bay, rosemary, and other fragrant 
shrubs, a lemon being W into iU open jaws inlt^ 
of an Aristotle, which would not be quite so much to 
the taste of the present generation, and borne in with 
;much ceremony, the following song being sung at the 
time : — 

1. 

The boar'0 head in hand bear I, 
Bedeck'd with bays and rosemary. 
And I pray jon, mj masters, be merry, 
Quot estis in oonvivio. 

(GLOBUS. 

Caput apri defero, 
BeddenB laudes Domino. 

2. 

The boards head, «8 I nnderertand, 
Is the bi-avest diah in all the hmd^ 
When thus bedecked with a gay garland ; 
Let us servire oantico. 

[Chorus as before. 
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THE BABTE0US8A. 

Of all the porcine race, the babyroussa is the most 
formidable in appearance, if not the most dangerous 
in action. It is very limited ifi its distribution, being 
onlj found in the Moluccas and a few other islands ca 
the Indian Archipelago. 

' This animal is at once distinguishable from any of 
the other swine by the presence of four distinct tusks, 
two of them generally curving considerably, and being 
always elevated above the others. All the tusks are 
much longer than those belonging to the ordinary 
wild boar, and in consequence give the animal a most 
truculent aspect. Their arrangement, too, is singular, 
and worthy of notice. 

From the lower jaw proceed two tusks like those of 
an ordinary boar, while from the upper jaw two other 
tusks grow, and are developed in a very curious man- 
ner. The sockets of these teeth or tusks are directed 
upwards, instead of the usual fashion, downwards, and 
therefore give the teeih an upward direction also. 
This is not the only peculiarity. The tusks of the 
boar pass outside the lip, while the upper tusks of the 
babyroussa protrude through the lip, an orifice being 
provided for that purpose. The use of these upper 
tusks is not ascertained, as they are generally too 
much curved to be applied to any known purpose. 
Yalentyn, indeed, states that these teeth are intended 
as hooks, whereby the animals can rest their heads by 
hitching them over the branches that hang near the 
ground. This action, however, has never been wit- 
nessed, and as, in very many cases, the tusks curl 
round until they actually press against the forehead, 
such a habit is evidently only imaginary. In all pro- 
bability, these upper teeth are merely a distinguishing 
mark of the male sex, like the beard in man, the train 
of the peacock, and the tusks of the boar. It is most 
probable, that Yalentyn imagined that the object of 
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tbese curious tusks was that which he describes, and 
therefore asserted it as a fact. 

Many naturalists have fisdlen into similar errors, 
especiidlj if they have not carefully studied that de- 
pa^ment of natural history in which they err. Thej 
argue from analogy, instead of adhering sternly to 
facts. For example, it was for many years believed 
as a fact, that the male glow-worm gave out no light, 
because some of the older naturalists had asserted so. 
Now the fact was, that the person who first described 
the male glow-worm as devoid of light, did so by 
analogical argument, and not &om personal investiga- 
tion. He saw that the female glow-worm gave out a 
suiRciently powerful light, and assumed that it was 
for the purpose of indicating her whereabouts to the 
male. 1 do not say that such is not the case, for it is 
very probable that such indication may be one of the 
purposes of this curious light. Only we cannot but 
be struck with the fact, that there are hundreds of 
nocturnal insects which lie torpid all day, and only 
recover their locomotive powers at night. Many 
beetles do so, and a very large proportion of the 
moths. These have no time but the dark night in 
which to seek their mates, and yet they carry no 
light with them as an indication of their presence. 

This, then, is evidently a gratuitous assumption. 
The observer next took a male glow-worm, and saw 
that it was provided with wings, while the female was 
destitute of those organs, and forced to crawl on the 
ground. The male might descend from the air to 
seek the society of his spouse, but she could never 
raise herself to him. The observer further noticed 
that the homy covering of the head and throat was 
expanded and flattened out above, which expansion 
he was pleased to consider as a proof that the insect 
was cut off from the view of everything above, and 
only capable of observing objects on the earth. From 
these circumstances he argued that the female had 
light in order to attract the male, but that as the 
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male could not attract the female, be did not want 
any light, and that therefore he had none. This was 
very ingenious reasoning, but had the one defect of 
being totally wrong, for the male has his two lamps 
just like the female, although they are not so power- 
ful. I have held in my hand a male glow-^orm, who 
was emitting a tolerably powerful Hght, and continued 
it for some time. Gradually, the blue lustre became 
paler and paler, and seemed to contract in size as well 
as in power, until it resolved itself into two bright 
blue specks about the size of a minikin pin's head, 
darting out little rays of light on every side, much 
resembling the peculiar appearance of the electric 
spark. The two shining dots still contracted in size, 
until they were mere points of bright light, and after 
a moment or two of flickering uncertainty, were ex- 
tinguished altogether. I took the creature home, and 
have it now in my cabinet. 

But we need not descend to the insects in order to 
And analogical argument substituted for personal in- 
vestigation. Any old book on natural history will 
afford many examples. A magnificent instance of 
this faculty is seen in the history of the antelope, as 
related by Topsell. The series of assumptions is, I 
think, unsurpassed by any other writer : — 

'* The Antalope is called in Latin CahpuSj and of 
the Grecians Analopoa or Aptolos, Of this beast 
there is no mention made among the ancient writers, 
except Suidas, and the epistle of Alexander to AriS' 
totle, interpreted by Comelitis j^epotius. 

" They are bred in Egypt and Syria, neer the river 
Euphrates, and delight much to drink of the cold 
water thereof. Their body is like the body of a Boe, 
and they have horns growing forth of the crown 
of their head, which are very long and sharp; 
so that Alexander afl&rmed they pierced through 
the shields of his Souldiers, and fought with them 
very irefully; at which time his company slew, as 
he travelled to India^ eight thousand five hundred 
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and fifty ; which great slaughter may be the occarion 
whj they are so rare, and seldom seen to this daj, 
because thereby the breeders and means of their cozi- 
tinuance (which consisted in their multitude) were 
weakened and destroyed. 

" Their horns are great, and made like a saw, and 
they with them can cut asunder the branches of an 
Ozier or small trees, whereby it cometh to passe 
that many times their necks, are taken in the twists 
of the falling boughs, whereat the Beast with repining 
cry bewrayeth himself to the hunters, and so is 
tak^.". 

Whether the artist has copied fiK>m the author, or 
the author from the artist, I cannot say; but the beast 
represented in the engraving folly carries out the de- 
scription of the letter-press. It is an animid with a 
queer-looking head, something like that of an Irish 
greyhound; its lower jaw is armed with tusks like 
those of a boar ; a beard like that of a goat hangs 
from its chin ; a ridge of hair, or rather a series of 
hairy tufts, extends from the forehead to the muzzle, 
at the extremity of whidi is one tuft pre-eminent 
above the rest, and twisted up at the extremity like 
the moustache of a modem dandy. The head is also 
garnished with two sabre-like horns, very deeply ser- 
rated on their outer edge. A tufted mane falls down 
the neck; a tuft of hair decorates the breast, the 
shoulder-blade, the hip-joint, and the hinder knee- 
joints, all the tufts being twisted at their extremities. 
The largest tuft of all is at the end of the tail, which 
is evidently taken from that of a lion, and is so long 
that it would trail on the ground when at rest. 

Even more modem writers are not free from this 
defect, which is the very ruin of natural science. We 
are teld, for example, that the claw on the lion's tail 
is placed there in order to enable the animal to lash 
its sides, and te excite itself to fury. The only reason 
that could be given for this opinion is, that if it is not 
meant for that purpose, what can it be intended for? 
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We are ulsotold tbat the flattened tail of the beaver 
is used by that animal in the light of a wheelbarrow and 
a trowel ; that the beaver goes to the place from whence 
it gets its mortar, that it piles np stones and mortar 
on its tail, and drags them to the spot where they are 
wanted ; that it then unloads its tail, places the stones 
in order with its teeth and fore paws, and smooths 
the mortar over them with its tail. Now, all this 
invention was caused simply by the trowel-shaped 
appearance of the tail ; the fact being that the bea^- 
▼er's tail does not spread even so much mortar as the 
silver trowel of his Boyal Highness Prince Albert, 
or the Most Worshipful Grand Master of the Ho- 
nourable and Ancient Order of Free and Accepted 
Masons, on laying a foundation-stone. 

It is very true that such errors are generally ex- 
punged from our best works on natural history ; but 
they are always laid hold of by ignorant compilers, 
who generally make use of them in cheap books for 
children, and thus implant in their young minds erro- 
neous ideas, which often remain during life. Of 
course, I do not mean that it is of vital consequence 
that a chUd should be well versed in the history of 
the beaver's tail or the antelope's horn ; but it is of 
importance that truth should be implanted in the 
chud's mind, whether that truth relates to beavers' 
tails or the right observance of the Decalogue. If a 
child finds that his teacher has taught him erroneously 
of the one, he will leam to mistrust him when he 
speaks of the other. The strict adherence to truth in 
all these matters is like the hair-spring of a watch — 
it is little seen, never obtrudes itself, but it regulates 
everything, and if it is once broken, there is no de- 
pendence to be placed on the watch. 

A child places the most implicit belief in a printed 
book ; and if you let him see that his school-books 
are wrong, he may very possibly leam to distrust his 
Bible as well. 

It is rather curious, by the way, to watch bow these 
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errors are gradually driven out. First they appear in 
some scientific work, and take hold of the scientific 
mind. Then they are exposed by some one who prefers 
to see with his own eyes, and to hear with his own 
ears ; and the scientific world thinks of them no longer. 
But some popular writer — an editor, perhaps, of a 
cheap periodical — ^has read the scientific work, and 
puts the account in his paper. This paper goes 
among thousands who could not afibrd the original 
work, and would not understand it if they could. So, 
while the scientific world has dismissed the subject 
from its mind, and has thrown it upon the dust- 
heap of eicploded errors, the original error is in full 
force among the unscientific. There it remains for 
a long time ; for it is a very great chance if a twen- 
tieth part of those who read and believe the error 
have an opportunity of reading the refutation. From 
them it descends orally to those who do not read at 
all, or whose literature is confined to the provincial 
papers ; and necessarily takes still firmer root there 
than it has done in the higher orders, with far less 
probability of correction. 

Thus it is, that among the illiterate we find in full 
force all our grcat-grcat-great-grand mothers' tales of 
ghosts, hobgoblins, and bogies; all their belief in 
witchcraft, and the counteracting power of two crossed 
straws, a branch of witch-elm, or an old horse-shoe ; 
the belief that comets indicate pestilence, and that 
the beautiful aurora horealis is a forerunner of war ; 
the dread of meeting magpies on the left hand, or 
raven» on any hand at all, — together with all the list 
of zoological superstitions. With them, toads and 
Bewts still spit fire (though they do not exactly 
explain the manner in which the aforesaid newts 
produce fire under water) ; hedgehogs suck their cows 
and rob their hens' nests, carrying away a whole set- 
ting of eggs on their bristles ; blind worms bite and 
kill them ; daddy-long-legs sting them ; and the cat 
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sucks their children's breath. Ah! poor creatures, 
and to be pitied, who, while we are wrapped in wonder 
and admiration at the works of God, can only tremble 
at the handiwork of the devil ! 

These ideas gain their depth and steadfastness by 
their early reception. They are received into the 
infant mind ; they are engraved on the tender infant 
heart ; the heart hardens, and refuses to part with its 
early impressions. Had these things been told when 
the hearers had attained mature age, they would never 
have taken such a hold of the mind, if indeed they 
had ever been believed at all. 

I ask pardon for this digression, and return to my 
subject. 

The babyroussa is, as may be inferred from its 
appearance, a dangerous animal ; for it often attains 
a large size, and as it is very active and slightly made 
in comparison with ordinary swine, it can attack its 
opponents with fearful results, if they are not well 
prepared. A naval officer, who had often seen them 
in their native forests, told me that his men always got 
out of the wav of the babyroussa, or " babbirus," as 
he pronounced it, unless they wanted a regular fight. 
He said that he had seen some that were nearly as 
large as a tolerably sized donkey. 

This animal is not very often seen in England, as 
the capture of it is no easy matter ; and when it is 
caught, the climate does not suit it. Tliose that have 
been in captivity have generally died of diseased 
lungs — the fatal rock on which so many tropical ani- 
mals are wrecked. Monkeys especially are victims to 
this disease. I have dissected many monkeys, and 
have rarely found the lungs of any of them in a per- 
fect state ; while in some th,ey were little but a mass 
of corruption, so that it was extraordinary how the 
animal could have lived for a single hour. 

Some years ago, a pair of the babyroussa, male and 
female, were brought to the Zoological Gardens of 
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London ; and the following account of them is given 
in the notes of Mr. Martin, the well-known writer 
on domesticated animals: — 

*^ This animal is hog-like in figure, and much resem- 
bles a small pig of the Chinese breed. It is roundly 
formed, like a young well-bred hog, and the skin lies 
close, giving a compactness to its appearance. The 
head is small, and high between the ears ; the snout 
is elongated ; the ears are small, erect, and pointed ; 
the eyes in their form and eznression are more deer- 
like than pig-like ; the iris is brown ; the skin, which 
is thinly clothed with short bristly hairs, is every- 
where dotted with small granulations, which spread 
and become rougher, coarser, and more decided about. 
the legs and feet, and especially on the anterior 
part of the head, the sides of the face, and the under 
jaw. Closely as ^he skin lies, it becomes thrown into 
a series of regular and prettily arranged wrinkles or 
furrows, with the different movements of the body, 
and varying in direction accordingly. As the animal 
turns to one side, these furrows are transverse; in 
other attitudes, they become more or less oblique ; 
but none are to be seen when the animal stands still, 
or lies quietly on its straw. The tail is moderate, 
slender, and tapering; the limbs are well propor- 
tioned, rather slender, but not much' longer in relation 
to the size of the body than the hog. The tusks of 
the upper jaw in the present individual are as yet 
small, but are at the same time curved backwards. 

" In its state of captivity, this young babyroussa 
seems as contented as a pig in its sty ; it- is not only 
quiet, but disposed for famUiarity, raising itself up on 
its hind legs, and putting its snout to the wooden 
bars of its pen or enclosure, evidently soliciting food. 
It turns the straw over and over with its snout, and 
champs in eating, but utters, as far as we could learn, 
no grunt, as does the hog, nor has it the unpleasant 
smell of the latter. Lesson describes the babyroussa 
as restless and fierce in confinement ; but this indivi- 
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dual is perfectly gentle and contented. It la very- 
fond of burying itself beneath the straw, and it gene- 
rally reposes thus covered over and concealed. It is 
partial to Indian com.'* 

The babyroussa is a good swimmer, as indeed are 
most of the Packydermata. It takes to the water 
without hesitation, and has been known voluntarilj 
to cross creeks of considerable width. 

The female is considerably less than the male. The 
name "babyroussa" signifies literally "hog-deer," 
which will excuse the mistake made in sketching this 
animal by an artist, who altered the muzzle of the 
creature so as to correspond with that of the hog-deer 
itself. The flesh of the animal is said to be highly 
esteemed by those who have had opportunities of par- 
taking of it. 



THE PECCAET. 

I have already stated that the true hogs are not 
indigenous inhabitants of America. Their place is 
supplied by the peccaries, a race of hog-like suida, 
very small, very active, and very formidable. At a 
first glance, the creature does not seem to be particu- 
larly dangerous ; but when the construction of the 
mouth is examined, all wonder ceases that hunters 
should regard the little animal with such horror. The 
jaws are furnished with tusks like those of other 
swine, but the shape and position of the tusks differ. 
They are much straighter than those of the boar, and 
are pressed closer to the mouth. Their length is only 
about an inch and a half, so that we might be tempted 
to despise them ; 'but they are. very sharp, especially 
those of the upper jaw, which are formed like the 
blade of a lancet, or the teeth of a shark, and cut like 
either of those objects. The power of their head and 
jieck is very great, and as peccaries never 'seem to 

V 
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know what danger is, it may easily be conceived tbat 
they become most fonnidable antagonists. 

The external appearance of the peccary is rather 
singular. Its hair is very stiff and elastic, being 
almost a porcupine's quill in miniature. Like the 
quills of tliat animal, the hairs stand erect when the 
peccary is enraged. Each hair is barred alternately 
with a greyish white and a kind of chocolate tint ; so 
that the general effect is that of a peculiar roan. The 
animal has no tail, the only indication of that organ 
being a kind of fieshy protuberance much like that of 
the hedgehog. 

There are two species of this animal, the Collared 
Peccary {Dicotylea tii^agu), and th^ White-lipped 
Peccary (IHcotylea Idbiatus). They closely resemble 
each other, and were for a long time considered as 
one species. One, however, the White-lipped Pec- 
cary, IS larger than the other, it measuring about 
three feet six inches in length, and weighing about 
one hundred pounds, while the Collared Peccary is 
barely three feet long, and only weighs fifty pounds 
or so. 

The peccaries inhabit Mexico and the greater part 
of South America, and have in consequence various 
names, according to the dialect of the country in 
which they are found ; from the most euphonious of 
these, "paquira," our word "peccary" is formed. 
The other names are not quite so pretty to look at, 
nor so easy to say; "coymatl" is rather a curious 
word, and so is " quapizotl," but I think that " ^uauh- 
coymetl *' is still more curious, and still more impos- 
sible to pronounce. The word "taja^u" is evidently 
a corruption from the name " tayazou,*' given to the 
animal oy the G-uarani Indians. 

The generic name, Dieotyles, is given to it on 
account of a very singular formation ; on its back is 
placed a kind of open gland, which pours out a fluid 
of a very disagreeable scent, and the word Dicotyles 
is applicable to this gland. When a peccary is killed. 
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b is necessary to remove the gland immediately, or it 
.iffuses such an unpleasant flavour throughout the 
rhole of the flesh, that even the Indians cannot eat 
:. To some people, however, the scent given out by 
he gland is far from unpleasant, and is compared to 
lusk, which is, as is generally known, an atiimal 
ubstance, produced in much the same manner. 

Ogflhjf a rather voluminous writer of the seven- 
3enth century, gives several accounts of the peccary 
1 his " History of America." He mentions it under 
jvo names — "javaris" and "taissou," the latter being 
or taja^u. I rather think that by these two names 
a describes the two species ; but his remarks are so 
rief that there can be no certainty on that point. 
>f the " javaris " he gives a figure, which is not so 
3ry unlike the animal as might be expected, although 
s attitude partakes strongly of the sign of the Golden 
leece. But the singular part of the engraving is, 
lat in order to point out the exact position of the 
and on the back, a column of smoke is seen curling 
om it, looking as if some idle boy had fastened a lighted 
gar there. Of the gland, he says that it exhales a 
veet musky smell ; so that all persons do not expe- 
ence the same disgust at the scent. 
In the same cut there is a figure of a large anna* 
Ho, which, as he says, is called "tatow," and has an 
}erture on its back through which it breathes. 
An excellent idea of the peccaries and their manners 
given by Webber, in the following passages : — 
** When near the outside fence, he suddenly came 
3on a drove of peccaries in the very act of spoliation. 
; was too late to retreat decorously, for he had 
ready been seen; and, as is usual, they came 
larging headlong upon him, grunting and snapping 
leir white tusks at every jump. It was useless to 
op to shoot; taking to his heels was his only 
lanoe. He made for the fence, which he succeeded 
^ climbing before they reached him. The foremost 
* them reared themselves on their hind legs, endea* 

V 2 
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Touring to reach him, cutting at his feet with tHeiit 
sharp tusks most viciously. It was a loose worm 
fence, and not very high ; and they kept him there 
for a few moments, dancing, to use his own expre»- 
sion, ' like a hen upon a hot griddle,' while he fired 
as rapidly as he could load. He had killed several, 
without any diminution of their ferocity ; it rather, 
indeed, seemed to he increased, if possible; while 
suddenly, to his unutterable consternation, the frail 
fence broke down, and he measured his length backward 
in the cane outside. He sprang to his feet, as you 
may imagine, with some celerity, and before they 
could reach him over the ruins of the fence, had fairly 
vacated. After a hearty laugh at this ridiculous mis- 
adventure, the preparations for the bear*hunt imme- 
diately commenced 

'' While we stood thus hesitating, and the bear was 
tossing the poor dogs like shuttlecocks to the right 
and left, quicker than thought a troop of grunting 
peccaries came rushing in, and charged headlong upon 
bear, dogs, and all. Such yells and screams and roars 
of pain, and such a medley helter-skelter rout, as now 
occurred, would be difficult to describe. The wounded 
dogs, with tails between their legs, came skulking 
towards us. The bear, frantic with pain, rolled his 
great carcass to and fro, and gaped his red mouth, as 
he struck blindly about him here and there. The 
grunting and rushing patter of an addition to the 
herd coming in behind us, waked us from the sort of 
stupor this unexpected scene had thrown us into for 
the instant. *B»un, run!' shouted my firiend, with a 
voice half choked with mingled rage and laughter, 
and such a scurrying on all sides; for the other 
hunters had just come in, and the cry of * Peccaries, 
peccaries! Bun, run!' and the popping of our guns 
all round them, as we urged our horses to escape 
through the cane, closed this eventful scene of my 
first introduction to the peccaries ! 
. " But with all its other peculiarities to answer for. 
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the drollest is yet to come. I refer to their mode of 
sleeping. They usually frequent those heavy cane- 
brakes through which are scattered, at wide intervals, 
trees of enormous size and age. These, from their 
isolated condition, are most exposed to the fury of 
storms, and therefore most liable to be thrown down. 
We find their giant stems stretched here and there 
through the cane-brakes of Texas, overgrown with 
the densest thickets of the cane, matted together by 
strong and thorny vines. In these old trees the 
peccaries find their favourite lodgings. Into one of 
these logs a drove of twenty or thirty of them will 
enter at night, each one backing in, so that the last 
one entering stands with his nose at the entrance. 
The planters — who dread them and hate them, as well 
on account of the ravages on their grain crops which 
they commit, the frequent destruction or mutilation 
by them of their stock, their favourite dogs, and 
sometimes even their horses, as on account of the 
ridiculous predicaments, such as taking to a tree, or 
running for their life, to which they have been sub- 
jected themselves — seek their destruction with the 
greatest eagerness. 

" "When a hollow log has been found which bears 
the marks of being used by them, the hunters wait 
with great impatience till the first dark, cloudy day of 
rain ; a dark drizzle is the best, as it is well known 
that on such days they do not leave their lodgings at 
all. The planter, concealing himself just before day 
carefully out of view, but directly in front of the 
opening of the log, awaits in patient silence the 
coming of sufficient light. Soon as the day opens, 
peering cautiously through the cane, he can perceive 
the protruded snout, and sharp watchful eyes of the 
sentinel-peccary on duty, while his fellows behind him 
sleep. SToiselessly the unerring rifle is raised, the 
ring of its explosion is heard, and, with a convulsive 
spring, the sentinel leaps forward out of the hole, and 
rolls in its death-struggle on the ground. 
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'^ Scarcely an instant is passed, a low grunt is heard, 
and another pair of eyes is seen shining steadily in 
the place the others had just held. Not a sound is 
heard; the planter loads again with such dexterity 
that not even a hranch of the embowering cane is 
stirred. Again with steady nerve the piece is fired ; 
out springs the second victim as the first had done ; 
then another takes its place, and so on to the third, 
fourth, fifth, and twentieth, even to the last of the 
herd, unless the planter should happen by some care- 
lessness to make a stir in the cane around him, when, 
out it springs with a short grunt, without waiting to 
be shot this time, and followed by the whole herd, 
when they make a dash at the unlucky sportsman, 
who is now glad enough to take to his heels, and 
blesses his stars if he should be able to climb a tree 
or a fence in time to save his legs. If during the 
firing the sentinel should happen to sink in the hole 
without making the usual sprmg, the one behind him 
roots out the body to take its place. They do not 
undersliand what the danger is, or whence it comes ; 
neither do they fear it, but face its mysterious power 
to tbe last. 

" They never charge towards unseen enemies, until 
guided either by the sight of some disturbance caused 
by a motion in the thicket, or by those sounds with 
which they are familiar, indicating their position. 
Incredible as this account may appear, it is actually 
the method in which the settlements along Caney 
Creek and on the Bragos Bottoms have been of late 
years, in a measure, relieved of this dangerous annoy- 
ance. "When one is taken in a snare or trap, it is 
torn to pieces by the others, in their eagerness to 
get it free. The planters heartily enjoy the relation 
of these adventures, as there are many muth-provoking 
scrapes connected with them." 

Mirth-provoking enough, certainly, to those who 
did not suffer; but I rather apprehend that the unfor* 
tunate gentleman who was kept '' dancing like a hen 
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upon a hot griddle " did not feel himself particularly 
givea to mirth at the time, however he might laugh 
at it afterwards. 

It is a most extraordinary circumstance that the 
peccary should be so indifferent to the power of fire- 
arms. Even the very lion and tiger quail before the 
flash, the report, and the deadly wound; but the 
peccary cares not for either of them. If he sees any 
of his fellows shot, he rushes at once at the murderer, 
in order to revenge his companion; or if he feels- 
himself wounded, he instantly charges, in order to 
revenge himself. There is no animal that can be 
induced to fight the peccary. Dogs that will chase a 
wild boar with enthusiasm nang back when peccaries 
are the game ; and even men think that discretion is 
the better part of valour when the pattering of a herd 
of peoearies is audible. It is true that the little 
animals could not reach high enough to injure any 
vital part of a man's anatomy ; but they could cut his 
legs to pieces in a few seconds, and bring him to the 
ground. A man clothed in impenetrable armour 
might possibly withstand the charge of a herd of 
peccaries, but certainly nothing else could do so. 

Their movements are so quick, too, that it is impos- 
sible to avoid the stroke of these tiresome little furies, 
who derive their power from their number as well as 
from their undaunted courage. Courage, perhaps, it 
should hardly be called, for courage belongs to the 
mind, while the fury which agitates the peccaries rises 
solely irom an irritable state of brain, which urges 
them on to rage, and deprives tliem of any other feeling 
for the time being, fear included. Courage is not 
anger ; for, indeed, the most cowardly animal is gene- 
rally most liable to rage, while a really brave animal can 
scarcely be irritated ; but the passion which incites 
the peccaries to attack their foes, real or fancied, is 
purely headlong, ungovernable rage, which seems to 
seize upon them much as panic fear seizes upon other 
animals. 
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The peccary generally runs in companies varying 
in number from • ten to fifty, after the manner of the 
remainder of the guides. Its food is also like that of 
most hogs, and consists of roots, mast, foliage, reptiles, 
and, indeed, almost anything that can be got. If a 
herd or family of peccaries is irritated, those who 
happen to be near get out of the way as fast as they 
can. Fortunately, the peccary, like the rattlesnake, 
gives warning before it attacks, and can be heard at 
some little distance. The rattlesnake agitates the 
loose homy appendages to its tail, and the peccary 
clashes its teeth together, so that there is generally 
time for a man to hide himself or climb up a tree be- 
fore either animal is upon him. 

Both species of peccary have been domesticated, 
and are easily tamed. Those, for example, at the 
Zoological G-ardens are tamer than ordinary pigs, and 
rise up on their hind legs in order to court the 
caresses of any one who approaches. They are use- 
less little animals, though, and by no means repay 
the trouble of rearing them. They do not grow to a 
sufficient size to induce farmers to go to the expense 
of fattening them ; they are not prolific like the do- 
mestic hog, for they never produce more than two 
^oung ones at a time, and even those two at long 
intervals; while the gland on the back is often so 
powerful as to diffuse a most unpleasant flavour 
through the meat, and indeed maizes the animal 
offensive to delicate nostrils even while living. 

Of the two species, the white-lipped peccary is by 
far the more formidable. The collared peccary is 
comparatively quiet, and does not often attack with- 
out cause. Moreover, it will not expose itself to 
danger with the same recklessness as its white-lipped 
relation. But the white-lipped peccary attacks any- 
thing, with or without cause, and is the species of 
whom nearly all the peccary anecdotes have been told. 
It derives its name from a band of white which edges 
the upper jaw, and nearly covers the whole of the 
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under jaw. When young, its hide often presents a 
striped appearance; but the stripes soon pale, and 
mostly vanish entirely when the young peccary is 
about a year old. Its colour when full-grown is 
black, with a slight grizzle. The bristles that fringe 
its ears are long and stiff, as are also those that run 
down its neck and back and form a kind of mane. It 
inhabits Guiana and Paraguay. 

The collared peccary is, as I have said, not so dan« 
gerous as its brethren, and that from sereral causes. 
It is not so easily moved to rage ; it does not possess 
that blind foolhardiness which is so characteristic of 
the other, and does not herd together in such num- 
bers. The white-lipped peccaries make long marches 
over the country, domg terrible damage to the crops, 
and choosing, with the excellent taste that is common 
to all swine, the very best of the Indian com and 
other grain. But the collared peccary remains near 
the same spot, and unless a very tempting field of 
maize is near, is rather useful thim otherwise y for it 
is a great hunter after lizards, snakes, and of reptiles 
of aU kinds. Even the most deadly snakes are said to 
fall victims to the peccary, who contrives to kill them 
without suffering from their fangs. Some say that the 
peccary skins the reptiles before it eats them, but I 
do not know that any one has been an eye-witness to 
80 singular an act, and from the configuration of the 
animal, such a proceeding seems almost impossible. 

In general, the collared peccary would rather 
avoid than seek a combat, although, if attacked, it is 
nearly aa dangerous an opponent as the other species. 
On account of its comparatively solitary habits, it 
frequently falls a prey to the jaguar, who is an animal 
of great discrimination, and is fond of pork, without 
exactly choosing to risk his life in a battle for it. 
White-lipped peccaries would not care one particle 
for fifty jaguars, and if they thought themselves in- 
sulted, would attack them without hesitation. So the 
jaguar prefers to look out for the collared peccary 
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instead, as he knows that there will not be many of 
them together, and that his limbs stand in less dangler 
irom them than if he had sprung upon a herd of the 
white-lipped species. 

The ory of the peccary is a grunt very like that of 
the domestic hog ; but it is only the adult animal that 
grants, for the young peccary has a bleat somewhat 
resembling that of a goat. Both species delight in 
marshy grounds, where they can wallow in the mud 
like all their pachydermatous brethren. 

One more extract, and we will bid the peccaries 
farewell. The following account is from the pen of 
Mr. Schomburgh, and is rather valuable, as it partly 
corroborates the accounts which have been given by 
other writers. The animal of which he speaks is the 
white-lipped peccary : — 

" While the men were employed in cutting through 
a large mora-tree, information was brought that a 
herd of kairounies — the large peccary, or Indian hog 
—was feeding at a short distance from the river. All 
our guns were immediately put in requisition, and off 
we started — Acouritch the Oarib, armed with bows 
and iron-headed arrows, in the van. I first came up 
with them, and found them in a pool of water, where 
they wallowed in the mire like our domestic hog. 
One appeared to stand watch, while the rest enjoyed 
the muddy bath, the young ones of various sizes 
keeping in the middle. When I was at a distance of 
fifteen yards, the sentinel observed me ; the bristles 
of the back arose, and it turned toward me chattering 
formidably with his teeth ; in the next moment it lay 

E rostrate in the mud, pierced by a rifie-ball. But 
ow can I describe the bustle, the rush, and the 
chattering of the tusks of upwards of two hundred, 
which immediately afterwards were seen to seek 
security by a rapid flight in the opposite direction! 
An Indian who had come up by this time fired ^fber 
them, and shot another; and the retreat was now 
perfect. I had loaded again, but had hesitated a 
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moment, to wade through the swamp. The Arawaak 
Mathias requested me to give him my rifle and 
ammunition, and off he started with it. I heard him 
fire four or five shots shortly after, at some distance 
on my right ; and while yet calculating how many of 
them might have told, I heard a rushing noise like 
a whirlwind approaching through the bushes. The 
peculiar growl, and that awful clapping of the teeth, 
did not leave me long in doubt as to its cause. It 
was evident the herd had divided, and were coming 
directly towards me. I stood alone, unarmed — had 
not even a knife to defend myself. I know not yet 
how I climbed the lower part of a mora-tree, when 
by they rushed, their muzzles almost sweeping the 
ground, and their rough bristles on the back standing 
erect. They might have numbered fifty. They came 
and passed like a whirlwind ; and before I had reco- 
vered from my astonishment, I heard them plunge 
into the river, and swim over to the opposite bank. 
The other hunters had not been so fortunate as I 
expected : excitement or fear made them miss where 
it would have appeared almost impossible. Three, 
including one I had shot, had been killed with guns, 
and one with an arrow. They were a most welcome 
addition to our stock, as we were already obliged to 
economize, and our endeavours to procure fish had 
not been successful." 



The OENITHOEHTNCHUS, ob DUCK-BILL. 

"When this strange-looking animal was first imported 
into this country, zoologists as well as anatomists 
were of opinion that a form so uncouth could not be 
natural, and that the creature was a composition of 
bird and beast cleverly put together by some inventive 
individual. They even thought that there could be 
no doubt that the animal would turn out to be a 
barefaced imposture; and when, after strict examina- 
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tion and repeated trials^ it proved to be genuine, their 
belief was put forth very cautiously, and with an air of 
non-committal. In 1799, Mr. Shaw, the well-known 
naturalist, subjected the animal to various experi- 
ments, as, for example, macerating the head in water, 
in order to try if the beak would fall off from the 
melting of the glue which probably held it to the 
skull. Even after these experiments, he almost doubted 
his own eyes, and remarked that the most expert ana- 
tomists cannot perceive any deception. 

Such an opinion m not extraordinary, especially 
when we consider how careful an anatomist is, lest he 
should commit himself by some unwarranted assertion, 
and bring upon himself the unpleasant jlS^al^ of find- 
ing his assertions proved to be untrue by some merci- 
less seeker after truth. The beak is so exactly like 
that of a duck, and is apparently fastened to the head 
in such a clumsy manner, that those by whom it was 
seen for the first time may well be excused for doubt- 
ing its authenticity. Even with all their precautions, 
errors innumerable have been propagated respecting 
this most extraordinary creature, and have only been 
dispelled by the researches of late years. Practical 
naturalists and practical anatomists have tried their 
hands, and by their united labours the true position 
and nature of the ornithorhynchus have been ascer- 
tained with accuracy. Although it was a stranger to 
science sixty years ago, and every specimen must be 
brought from the other side of the globe, there is 
probably hardly any animal with whose character and 
anatomy the scientific world is so well acquainted. 

The ornithorhynchus is covered, as is usual with 
most furred animals, with two distinct kinda ei hair : 
one soft, very fine, and of a woolly texture ; and the 
other much longer and coarser. The wool ia very 
fine indeed ; and the long hairs, when placed under 
the microscope, bear some resemblance to a large 
human hair taken from the head of a very old man. 
The hair, when viewed with transmitted light — ^that 
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is, when tbe light is sent through the hair by means 
of a mirror or other appliances — ^is of a beautifol 
semi-transparent lucidity, and is intersected with 
numerous delicate lines of a greyish colour, which 
surround the hair, and are' waved in their course like 
the sutures of the human skull, or perhaps more 
resembling the septa of fossil ammonites. 

The omithorhynchus is a native of Australia — that 
country where everything seems to go by contraries. 
The moon appears on the wrong side ; and the north 
wind is the warm one, while the south wind is cold. 

The colour of the omithorhynchus is a light greyish 
brown on the upper surface, becoming greyer on the 
under side of the body. When the creature has 
attained its full growth, the under surface of the tail 
becomes denuded of hair ; but while it is young, the 
whole under surface of the body is covered with a 
beautiful silvery- white fur. The inhabitants of Aus- 
tralia say that it loses the fur on its tail because it is 
in the habit of using the tail as a trowel, and so rubs 
off the hair ; but, as in the case of the beaver, it 
is nearly certain that there are no grounds for such 
an assertion. The fur of the upper portion of the 
tail is not quite like that of the rest of the body, 
being thicker and coarser, and devoid of that sleek 
lustre which gives such a pleasing appearance to the 
creature. The general colour of the fur is very like 
that of a mole; for which reason the colonists in 
Australia called the animal the water-mole. Once a 
white specimen was seen ; but it was never caught, 
on account of its agility in the water, where it showed 
itself. 

The term omithorhynchus literally signifies " bird- 
bill,*' and is therefore a most appropriate name for 
the creature, whose mandibles so closely resemble 
those of the shoveller-duck as to deceive even an 
anatomist. The natives have two names for it, the 
one being " roallangong,*' and the other, " tambreet,** 
Of the two, thQ latter is the favourite term. It is 
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not considered particularly good food, as tbe flesh iis 
of an oily nature, and has an unpleasant flavour. It 
is very true that the hlacks eat it ; hut that is no test 
of its capabilities as a portion of civilized cmsme; for 
those blacks are, in the widest sense of the word, 
*' omnivorous " — eating vegetables, kangaroos, flsh, 
eggs, beetles, caterpillars, and centipedes, with edify- 
ing impartialiiy. 

The most conspicuous part of the animal is the 
beak, which is not an addition to the head, as might 
be imagined, but actually a portion of the head itself, 
and formed on the skull, which is elongated and flat- 
tened accordingly. Tbe beak-like form is given by 
two bones, apparentlv the intermaxillary bones, which 
are bent into a kind of hook at the end, aud define 
the form of the beak. There are no real teeth ; but 
in each jaw there are four masses of homy substance, 
ridged on their surfaces, which serve the purposes of 
teeth, and are therefore considered as such. There 
are sundry other peculiarities about the skull, most 
interesting to an anatomist, but possessing no parti- 
cular attraction to general readers ; and I shall ttiere- 
fore say no more about them, as most people care little 
about the relative positions of tympanic cavities, post- 
orbitary apophyses, glenoid facets, suborbital cuials, 
ethmoidal fossets, and pterygo-palatines. Over this 
curious skull, or rather, over the elongated portions 
of it, the black skin forming the beak is stretched. 
At the base of the beak, a flat piece of skin seems to 
separate it from the head, and looks as if it were 
intended as a guard, like the circular piece of leather 
placed on the guard of a foil. Its probable use is to 
prevent tbe heak from dipping so &r into the mud 
that the eyes might be enouigered. 

The animal is an inhabitant of the water in much 
the same manner as our water-rat, and indeed has 
many habits in common with that animal. Like the 
water-rat, it is generally found in the still portions of 
rivers-T-ponds, as they are called by the colonists; 
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ftnd, like the water-rat, is often seen disporting itself 
on the surface of the water, disappearing at the 
slightest alarm. It is a very wary animal, and a diffi- 
cult mark for the sportsman ; for the very movement 
of changing the direction of the gun induces the 
animal to dive, and if it is much alarmed, it rises 
among weeds, where it cannot be seen. When wet, 
its fur loses all the silvery gloss that it boasts 
when dry, and assumes a mean, draggled appearance, 
more like a bundle of wet mop-thrums than the coat 
of a living animal. This property does not add to 
the beauty of its appearance when in the water, but 
it adds considerably to its safety; for the creature 
looks so like the masses of weeds that are constantly 
floating on the surface of the water, that if it were 
not for the paddling movement, and the ripples caused 
by its course, it would be taken for a bunch of weeds 
by any but a practised eye. 

The skin is very loose, and can be so moved by a 
muscular band, that the creature can scarcely be 
retained in the hand when captured and uninjured 
Prom the same cause, it can creep through a hole 
which does not seem large enough to admit the pas- 
sage of an animal half its size. In this case the 
muscular band is used for the purpose of contracting 
the body. 

By the use of this power, one of these animals 
contrived to escape from its cage. The creature 
managed, as it is supposed, to raise the end of one 
of the spars a very little, and then to creep through 
the space. At all events, there was no other mode in 
which its escape could be accounted for; and after 
the contracting power of the creature was better 
known, such a course of action appeared more pro- 
bable. Every one has seen how a cat will squeeze 
herself through an aperture which hardly seems 
capable of admitting her head. My own cat used 
constantly to be found in the linen-closet, whither 
he was probably attracted by the certainty of finding 
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a soft bed, and the strong probability of catcbii]^ 
mice. We always turned him out, but could never 
make out the mode by which he gained admission^ 
rather inclining to the belief that some of the juvenile 
members of the family were moved with compassion, 
and let him in, for he has a most plaintive way of 
asking a favour which it is almost impossible to resist. 

At last, however, Master Puss was caught in the 
very act of making his way into the room. The door 
is a good door enough ; but the floor, being part of a 
very old room, one built by Vanbrugh, has rather sunk, 
and when the door is closed, a small space is left 
between it and the boards, possibly large enough to 
admit a mouse, but apparently out of the question as 
a mode of entrance for my cat, who is rather a large 
specimen of his kind, and has a great round head. 
Through that aperture, however, the cunning creature 
contrived to get. He began by lying on his side, 
and gradually working his head underneath the door ; 
the head fairly through, he drew one leg inside, so as 
to get his claws to bear on the floor ; he then set up 
a great spluttering and kicking, by means of which 
he was gradually absorbed into the linen-closet ; the 
entire operation scarcely occupying more than a 
minute. 

Such is the principle on which the omithorhynchus 
creeps through a little hole ; only, as its skin is much 
looser than that of a cat, and its head of a more 
wedge-like shape, it can force itself through an aper^ 
ture of less proportionate size. 

The omithorh3mchus, like the water-rat, inhabits 
burrows, which it excavates in the banks of the rivers 
in which it takes up its residence. These burrows 
are often of considerable length, some extending to a 
distance of thirty feet from their commenceme^, and 
one or two reaching the length of fifty feet. The en- 
trance of the burrow is much larger than its general 
width, being rather more than a foot wide, while in 
the centre the burrow is only large enough to permit 
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tlie passage of the animal. In these burrows the 
female forms her nest, if indeed that name can be ap« 
plied to a heap of dry weeds, small roofcs, and the outer 
skin of reeds, strewn over the floor of the burrow. There 
seem never to be more than four young in one burrow, 
and rarely so many, the usual number being two. The 
natives are singularly expert at tracing these creatiu*es 
to their homes, and can generally tell whether they are 
within or not, obtaining their information by thrusting 
their hands into the burrows, and pulling out lumps 
of the soil, which are marked by the feet of the inha- 
bitant as it passed over them. The natives, however, 
seem sometimes to be at fault ; for on one occasion, 
after a black had asserted that there was no inhabit- 
ant, an ornithorhynchus was dug out of the burrow. 
In my opinion, the man knew perfectly well that the 
animal was at home, but denied the fact lest he should 
be ordered to dig it out. All uncivilized men have an 
unconquerable dislike to regular labour, and although 
they will work like horses while urged by hunger, will 
at other time^ lie still and smoke all day long. 

A native certainly would not decline the task for 
want of ability, for with his pointed stick he will get 
through as much digging in an hour as a European 
with a spade. In digging out the duck-bill the natives 
do not take the trouble to trench up the whole of the 
burrow, but sink holes along its course, ascertaining 
the direction by pushing a stick along its course, and 
digging down to the stick. I have often done the same 
thing in trying to dig out a water-rat, in which task I 
have never succeeded ; or in searching for the nest of 
a wasp or humble-bee, in which I have seldom failed, 
and have not been stung more than three times. The 
burrow of the duck-bill is very odoriferous, and not of a 
pleasant flavour, as may be gathered from the observa- 
tion of a young black, who, seeing his white master 
about to tnrust his arm into the burrow, checked him, 
and remarked, ^^ No put hand in, for he make smell 
hand." 
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Mr. Bennet, to whom we are indebted for most of 
our knowledge of the habits of the duck-bill, — I call it 
80 because I am tired of writing its fashionable name 
— succeeded in digging out of a burrow two of these 
animals: they were quite young, only being about 
eight months old. As all these animals do, they 
growled savagely when the light of day was let in 
upon them, and disturbed them in their slumbers. 
Their mother was not with them, but yerj shortly 
afterwards an old female was captured close by, 
which they had every reason to believe was the 
mother. She was a very ragged, disreputable-looking 
creature, while they were very neat, and their fur was 
beautifully sleek. All three were carried off, and kept 
for some time; 

The following account is taken from Mr. Bennetts 
paper in the ^ Zoological Transactions," and relates 
the history of these creatures from the time of their 
capture to that of their death : — 

" The eyes of the aborigines, both young and old, 
glistened, and their mouths watered, when they saw 
the fine condition of the young mallangongs. The ex- 
clamations of ^ Cobbong fat * (large, or very fat), and 
' Murry budgeree patta ' (very good to eat), became so 
frequent and so earnest, that I began to tremble for 
the safety of my destined favourites ; and having given 
them in charge to the natives to convey to Mr. Brad- 
ley's dwelling, I turned and rode back more than once, 
from a fear lest they should all be devoured. But I 
was wrong in my calculation on the natives' power of 
resisting temptation, for they brought them all home 
safe, and were delighted with the reward that was 
given them for their trouble. 

" The young animals sleep in various postures ; 
sometimes in an extended position, and often rolled 
up Hke a hedgehog, in the form oi a ball. They formed 
an interesting group, lying in various attitudes in the 
box in which I had placed them, and seeming happy 
and content. Thus, for instance, one lies curled up 
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like a dog, keeping its beak warm with the flattened 
tail, which ia brought over it ; while the other lies 
stretched on its back, the head resting, by way of a 
pillow, on the body of the old one, which lies on its 
side, with the back resting against the box ; the deli- 
cate beak and smooth clean fiir of the young contrast- 
ing with the rougher and dirtier appearance of the 
older one — ^all fast asleep. At another time, they 
might be seen, a curious-looking group, one lying on 
its back, with outstretched paws, another on its side, 
and the third coiled or rolled up in the form of a ball. 
They shifb themselves from one position to another, 
as they may feel fatigued by lying long in the first ; 
but the favourite posture of the young animals seems 
to be lying roUea up in a ball. This is effected by 
the fore paws being placed under the beak, with the 
head and mandibles bent down towards the tail, the 
hind paws crossed over the mandibles, and the tail 
turned up — thus completing the rotundity of the 
figure. One of the figures in my plate displays the 
appearance of the animal in this posture. When 
the tail is pulled down, which can be done without 
disturbing it, it may be closed again like the lid of a 
snuff-box. 

" Although furnished with a good thick coat of fur, 
they still seemed particular about being kept warm 
and comfortable. They would allow me to smooth 
their fur; but if the mandibles were touched, they 
darted away immediately, these last appearing to be 
remarkably sensitive. I could permit the young to 
run about the room as they pleased; but the old 
specimen was so restless, and damaged the walls 
so much by her attempts at burrowing, that I was 
obliged to keep her close prisoner in the box, where 
during the day she would remain quiet, huddled up 
with the young ones ; but at night she would become 
very restless, and eager to escape from her place of 
confinement. A general growl would issue forth from 
the group if disturbed when asleep. 

^2 
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" There are a number of persons both bom in Aus- 
tralia and long resident there, who have been in the 
habit of shooting the water'-moles^ but who had no 
idea that thej inhabited burrows in the banks ; and 
many even of those who were aware that they resided 
in burrows, because the natives had told them so, still 
had no conception of their form and extent. The 
opinion of many was, that they inhabited the water 
only, concealing themselves at the bottom of the 
rivers, and rising occasionally to the surface to play 
about, and to take in a supply of atmospheric air pre- 
vious to their re-descent. This belief had induced 
some of them, when they had obtained a living speci- 
men, to plunge it instantly into a tub of water. If 
the tub was half-filled with water, they were surprised 
atlterwards to find the animal dead ; and if the tub 
was filled to overflowing, equally surprised to find 
that it had escaped. I have always observed, *when a 
living specimen has been placed in deep water for fif- 
teen or even twenty minutes, without allowing it an 
opportunity to get into shallow water, that when 
taken out, it has been much fatigued by its exertions. 

" I arrived with the little family of cmithorhynchi 
safe at Sydney, and as they survived for some time, 
an opportunity was afforded me of observing their 
habits. The little animals appeared often to dream 
of swimming, as I have frequently seen their fore 
paws in movement as if in the act. If I placed them 
on the ground during the day, they ran about seeking 
some dark comer for repose ; but when put in a dark 
corner, or in a box, they huddled themselves up, as 
soon as they became a little reconciled to the place, 
and went to sleep. I found that they would sleep on 
a table, sofa, or indeed in any place ; but if permitted, 
would always resort to that in which they had pre- 
viously been accustomed to repose. Still, although 
for days together they would sleep in the place made 
up for them, yet on a sudden, from some unaccount- 
able capricC; they would shii't their resting-place, and 
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seek repose behind a box or in some dark corner, in 
preference to their former habitation. They usually 
reposed side by side, like a pair of furred balls, and 
awful little growls issued from them when disturbed 5 
but when very sound asleep, they might be handled 
and examined with impunity. One evening, both the 
animals came out about dusk, went as usual and ate 
food from the saucer, and then commenced playing 
one witli the other like two puppies, attacking with 
their mandibles, and raising the fore paws, against 
each other. In the struggle, one would get thrust 
down, and at the moment when the spectator would 
expect it to rise again and renew the combat, it would 
commence scratching itself, its antagonist looking on 
and waiting for the sport to be renewed. 

" When running, they are exceedingly animated, 
their little eyes glisten, and the orifices of their ears 
contract and dilate with rapidity. If taken into the 
hands at the time, they struggle violently to escape, 
and their loose integuments render it difficult to re- 
tain them. Their eyes being placed so high on the 
head, they do not see an object well in a straight line, 
and consequently run against everything in the room 
during their perambulations, spreading confusion 
among all the light and readily overturnable articles. 
I have occasionally seen them elevate the head, as if 
to regard objects above or around them. Sometimes, 
I have been able to enter into play with them, by 
scratching and tickling them with my finger; they 
seemed to enjoy it exceedingly, opening their mandi- 
bles, biting playfully at the finger, and moving about 
like puppies indulged with similar treatment. As 
well as combing their fur to clean it when wet, I have 
also seen them peck it with their beak (if the term 
may be allowed) as a duck would clean its feathers. 
Between this and the combing of the hind feet, it is 
interesting to see them engaged in the operations of 
the toilet, by which their coats acquire an increased 
clean and glossy appearance. When I placed them 
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in a pan of deep water, tbey were eager to get out 
after oeing tbere for onlj a snort time ; bat wben the 
water was sballow, witb a tuft of grass placed in one 
comer, tbey enjoyed it exceedingly. Tbey would 
sport togetber, attacking one anotber witb tbeir man- 
aibles, and roll over in tbe water in the midst of tbeir 
gambols ; and would afterwards retire, wben tired, to 
tbe turf, wbere tbey would lie combing tbemselyes. 
It was most ludicrous to observe tbese uncouth little 
beasts running about, overturning and seizing one 
anotber with tiieir mandibles, and tben, in tbe midst 
of tbeir fun and frolic, coolly inclining to one side, 
and scratcbing tbemselves in tbe quietest manner 
imaginable. Aflber tbe cleaning operation was con- 
cluded, tbey would peramble tbe room for a short 
time, and tnen seek repose. Tbey seldom remained 
longer tban ten or fifteen minutes in tbe water at a 
time. 

^' At first I was induced to consider them as noc- 
turnal animals, but I afterwards found tbat tbeir time 
of leaving tbeir restins^-place was exceedingly irregu- 
lar, both during tbe day and nigbt. Tbey seemed 
however more lively, and more disposed to ramble 
about tbe room after dark, generally commencing 
about dusk ; but all tbeir movements in tbis respect 
were so very irregular, tbat no just conclusion could 
be drawn, furtber tban tbat tbey were both day and 
nigbt animals, preferring tbe cool and dusky evening 
to the beat and glare of noon. This habit was not 
confined to tbe young specimens, for the old ones 
were equally irregular, sometimes sleeping all day, 
and becoming lively at night, and sometimes the 
reverse. I have often found one asleep and the other 
runnine about at tbe same period of the day, tbe 
male alone first leaving the nest, and the female re- 
maining asleep ; be would, after feeding and running 
about for a short time, return, curl himself up and 
sleep ; and then the female would leave the nest in 
her turn. Although, however, tbey frequently left 
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thus iEiltemately, at other times they would suddenly 
go out together. One evening, when both were run- 
ning about, the female uttered a squeaking noise, as if 
calling to her companion, which was in some part of 
the room behind the furniture, and was invisible ; he 
immediately answered her in a similar note ; and no- 
ticing the direction from which the answer to her 
signal came, she ran at once to the place where 
he had secreted himself. 

" It was very ludicrous to see the uncouth little 
animals open their mandible-like lips and gums, 
stretching out the fore paws, and extending the webs 
of the fore feet to their utmost expansion. 

" The food I gave them was bread soaked in water, 
chopped egg, and meat minced very small. Although 
at first I presented them with milk, they did ^ot seem 
to prefer it to water. 

** Some time after my arrival at Sydney, to my great 
regret, the little creatures became meagre ; their coats 
lost the sleek and beautiful appearance which had 
before called forth so much admiration; they ate 
little, and yet they ran about the room as before, and 
appeared lively, tint these external symptoms argued 
strongly against their being in a state of health. 
When wet, their fur became matted, never appearing 
to dry so readily as. before ; and the mandibles, and ' 
indeed every part of the animal, indicated anything 
but a healthy condition. How different was their 
appearance now from the time when I removed them 
from the biurow ! Then their plump and sleek ap- 
pearance roused even the apathetic blacks ; now the 
poor creatures could only excite commiseration for 
their reduced condition. The young female died on 
the 29th of January, 1833, and the male on the 2nd 
of February : having been kept alive during the space 
of nearly Ave weeks. And thus my expectations of 
carrying them to England in a Uving state were 
frustrated.'* 

It is certainly a matter of much regret that these 
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poor little creatures died before tbej could be brought 
to England, as tbey would bave been most iuterestingf 
additions to tbe animals at tbe Zoological Grardeus^ 
and would probably bave created nearly as great a 
sensation as tbe great ant-eater or bis migbtiness the 
bippopotamus. Of tbe reason of tbeir deatb tbere can 
be but little doubt. Tbey were taken from tbe locality 
wbicb tbey were accustomed to inbabit; tbey were 
deprived of nine-tentbs of tbeir liberty; tbey ran 
about in a room, and scrambled over furniture, instead 
of enjoying tbemselves on their native banks ; while, 
instead of tbe stream in which they delighted, tbey 
were restricted to a pan of water with a turf in it : in 
fact, their turf and water-can seemed to represent tbeir 
banks and rivers, just as the turf and bay-window of 
a lark's cage represent the meadow and sky. Their 
food, too, was not the same that they would bave 
eaten in their wild state. Tbe food of tbe duck-bill 
appears to consist of aquatic insects and very small 
shell-fish, as well as of river-weeds, which, however, 
are probably taken into tbe mouth together with the 
insects and snails, and are not intended as separate 
articles of food. So, when the animals were fed on 
milk, bread, and chopped meat, one cannot wonder 
that they died sooner than they would have done had 
they been fed exclusively on their proper food. 

I may as well mention here, that when we capture 
an animal, and transplant it from its native land, or 
its native habits, we cannot avoid making many mis- 
takes in its food. However closely we may watch the 
habits of tbe wild animal, and however carefully we 
may ascertain its food, we shall almost certainly feed 
it wrongly when we catch and tame it. It is true 
that we may ^et that particular substance which 
forms the principal part of its food ; but every animal 
has a habit of var3ring its diet, with substances appa- 
rently quite foreign to its nature. We all know, for 
example, that the cat and dog will leave their mice 
and bones for a repast on grass; that bogs find a 
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little earth necessary to their well-doiDg; and that 
almost every animal will leave its food in order to get 
at salt — a substance which is rarely found inland, and 
of which we might imagine inland animals might be 
ignorant. So, when we catch and domesticate wild 
animals, although we may hit upon their chief dietary, 
we are not very likely to find out their medicinal 
food* 

An instance of this propensity in animals is men- 
tioned by Webber, in his " Song Birds of America.'* 
He had tamed a number of humming-birds, which 
used to come at his call, and drink eau sucree out of 
a cup, on the rim of which they perched while they 
plunged their long slender bills into the sweet liquid. 
The birds always seemed very happy and contented, 
except at intervals of a fortnight or so, when they 
invariably became restless and uneasy until they were 
suffered to fiy out of the house. They instantly 
darted off, and returned in a few hours quite refreshed 
and plavful. This happened so regularly, that their 
owner determined to watch them very closely, and to 
discover, if he could, what was the object of this 
periodical uneasiness. He watched without success 
for many weeks, seeing plainly that the birds were 
constantly hovering over certain spots, and then dart- 
ing off again with their peculiarly rapid flight. In 
what pursuit they were engaged, he could not ascer- 
tain for some time, until one of the birds happened to 
place itself in such a manner that the sun gleamed 
upon it and a very small spider's web, from the centre 
01 which the bird dislodged the occupant with such 
delicacy and rapidity, that the very dew-drops which 
hung upon the web were not shaken off. Here we see, 
that although the legitimate food of the humming- 
bird is evidentlv the sweet juice of flowers, yet that 
a little animal food is occasionally required to keep it 
in good health. It is a curious fact, too, that the 
birds would touch nothing but small spiders, rejecting 
any insect that might be in their way. Mr. Webber 
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tried the experiment, by keeping them ehut up beyond 
the proper time, and then bringing spiders and vanoua 
insects to them. The birds pounced eagerly on the 
spiders, but would not touch any beetles, fliea, or 
gnats. 

It is therefore highly probable that the duck-bill 
has also some medicinal diet which it must take occa- 
sionally ; and that if Mr. Bennett had been fortunate 
enough to discover it, his pets might have lived much 
longer, and might even have survived a voyage to 
England. 

When such pets die, I am always reminded of a 
remark made to me by a well-known anatomist of the 
present day. People were constantly sending him 
their deceased pets, to know why they had died. I 
remember more than one cat sent for the above 
reason, while there have been as many as three 
monkeys, lying on the dissecting-table at one time. 
This was all very well at first ; but there can be too 
much of a good thing; and once, when a seal was 
brought with the same request, he announced his 
intention of sending it back again, with a note stating 
that the seal died because it could not live any 
longer. 

<* Well, gentlemen,'* he said to those who were stand- 
ing near, '* it is quite true : there is no immediate cause 
for the poor seal's death, and no dissection would show 
one. It died because it was taken from the sea, its natu- 
ral element, where it could dive and swim for a couple 
of hundred miles, if it chose, and eat just whatever kmd 
of food happened to take its fancy, xou take that seal 
from the wide ocean, and put it into a tank not large 
enough for a terrestrial human being to plunge into ; 
you fill that tank with fresh water instead of salt; 
you give it a regulated diet so many times per week ; 
you deprive it of the solace and comfort ot its com- 
panions ; you poke it up with sticks, to see it move ; 
you institute all kinds of experiments upon it, and 
then you wonder that it died. I wonder that it lived 
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as loDg as it has done ; and only repeat my former 
observation, that our seal here died just because it 
could live no longer. 

** Supposing that jou, gentlemen, were taken from 
your homes, or your bachelors' chambers ; supposing 
that a company of seals were to carry you off, in 
order to institute experiments upon you ; supposing 
that those same seals were to deprive you of your 
toast and coffee in the morning, your beef-steak 
and potatoes at midday, and your supper at night, 
amd were to feed you every now ana then with a 
piece of raw fish ; supposing that you had to sleep 
on the wet seaweed, mstead of on your warm dry 
beds; and supposing that you were kept at the 
bottom of a deep pit lest you should run away — you 
would die before long. Supposing then, that your 
kind masters, the seals, were to send you to some 

Ehocine anatomist, asking him to tell them what you 
ad died of, he might dissect you as much as he 
pleased, but he would not find out, and could only 
say that the man-fish died because he could live no 
longer. And so I say of the seal." 

The food of the young duck-bill is much the same 
as that of the adult animal, saving that during its 
very early youth it lives on milk as most other crea- 
tures do. This, however, was doubted for a long time 
by the anatomists, who could not see that there was 
any place where the milk came from. They asked 
the natives about the early nourishment of the crea- 
tures, and were told in very graphic language, '' All 
same you white feller — first have milliken" (t. e. 
milk), ''then make-patta" («. 0. eat) ''bread, yam." 
This account stimulated the naturalists to further re- 
searches, and after careful examination, they found 
that the milk exuded from a number of minute pores 
that did not project in the least beyond the level of 
the skin. How the young duck-bill gets at the milk 
is not known, and can only be conjectured. On the 
skin of one specimen, dissected by !&ieckel, there was 
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a slight elevation like a millet seed ; but it was pro- 
bably merely an accidental mark, as it has not been 
seen in any other case. 

The entire anatomy of this creature is most singu- 
lar, and every anatomist is delighted when he gets 
hold of a specimen for dissection. I remember once 
suffering a grievous disappointment respecting these 
animals. An Australian friend had been asked to 
send over a cask of Australian animals of as many 
descriptions as possible — quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, 
fish, insects, shells, &c. ; and was specially desired to 
send at least two duck-bills, male and female if po8-> 
sible. In due time, a letter came to say that the cask 
had been sent, and that a male and female duck-bill 
were in it. In a few days, the cask itself arrived, and 
we opened it in great glee, anticipating a rich harvest 
of dissection, and especially looking forward to our 
duck-bills. After pulling out all kinds of strange 
beings, first one duck-bill came to light, and then an- 
other. We put them in a dish in order to let the 
spirit in which they had been preserved drain ofi^, 
while we completed our investigation of the cask« 
That task completed, we got out our tools, and set to 
work at the duck-bills. Scarcely had they been turned 
over, than an expression of blank horror came over 
every countenance, and we looked at each in speech- 
less dismay. The Australian correspondent had 
apparently been accustomed to send game to consi- 
derable distances, and had treated the duck-bills as if 
they had been hares or grouse. He had actually 
opened them and taken away all the viscera before 
putting them into the cask. 

It was like sending a schoolboy a large damson-pie, 
and abstracting all the fruit before sending it. I am 
sure that he could not feel more disappointed at the 
empty state of the interior of his pie tnan we were at 
the vacuum discovered in our duck-bills. So we had 
to content ourselves with making a skeleton of one, 
and dissecting the head and externals of the other. 
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The skin and integuments of the duck-bill are, as 
I have already said, extremely loose, and to such an 
extent that they defend the animal from shot most won- 
derfully. When shooting at one of these creatures, it is 
necessary to aim at the head; for if it is only wounded, 
it will often dive, and swim away under water to some 
spot where it can rise to the surface without being seen, 
among dead leaves or reeds, or possibly at the very 
entrance of its burrow. In such a case the animal 
may be counted as lost, unless the shooter has a good 
dog with him ; for the duck-bill is so like a heap of 
wet river-weed, that it can safely rise among weeds, 
or even alongside a boat, looking just as if it had been 
a bundle of withered leaves drifted by the stream. 
The extreme looseness of the skin, even on the skull, 
may be imagined from the fact, that when a duck-bill 
has been shot in the head and killed instantly, no 
marks of the shot could be discovered externally, 
although the skull itself was shattered to pieces. 

One of these animals was shot as it was playing on 
the surface of the water, and was so severely wounded 
that it could not dive, although it was yet suflBciently 
lively to require a second shot before it lay quietly on 
the surface, so as to permit of its capture. When 
brought to shore, it was laid on the ground, and still 
showed symptoms of vitality. In a short time it 
began to struggle a little, got on its legs, and actually 
ran about for nearly twenty minutes, at the expiration 
of which time it fell and died. Now, if we only think 
of the enormous weight of shot that must have struck 
the animal from the successive discharge of two bar- 
rels, and the very small proportionate size of the 
animal, we cannot but feel astonished at its powers 
of endurance, and its tenacity of life. 

The former property is possibly owing to the exceed- 
ing looseness of the integuments, which in all proba- 
bility broke the force of the shot, just as a feather-bed 
forms a better defence against a rifle-bullet than a 
wooden door. But, giving the creature every advan- 
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tage of loose skin and position in the water, it is most 
remarkable that it should have been able to stand two 
successive shots without being killed on the spot. No 
human being could have borne the saipe injuries, or 
survived them more than a few minutes; and in all 
probability, would have perished at the first shot, with- 
out requiring a second. If, then, we put a man into 
the water, enlarge our No. 5 shot to the size of pistol- 
bullets, and magnifj our gun in proportion, in order 
that the weapon and ammunition may bear the same 
relative proportion to the man as to the quadruped, 
we should probably blow the poor man to pieces 
at the first fire, and should not be able to find 
enough of him to form a mark for the second. Not 
even the wildest imagination could conceive that a 
man so treated would get up and run about for 
twenty minutes before he died. 

The duck-bill is not quite so aquatic a creature aa 
was generally supposed, for it cannot i^main long in 
deep water without feeling fatigued. It generally 
remains at the surface for two or three minutes, and 
then dives, soon appearing in another spot. These 
little excursions are probably for amusement, as well 
as for the search after food. When swimming, it lies 
nearly level with the surface of the water, only having 
the top of its back and of its head visible. In order 
that it should be able to assume this position, the 
eyes are placed high on the head, as are those of 
other aquatic animals, the hippopotamus or crocodile 
for example. When disturbed, it disappears below the 
surface with an audible splash, like that made by the 
water-rat in similar circumstances. Although it swims 
so low in the water when indulging in its favourite 
amusements, it raises its back high out of the water 
when wounded. This is a very extraordinary habit, 
and one which cannot well be accounted for. 

The feet of this animal are very singular, and are 
admirably adapted to their varied uses. The animal is 
aquatic, and therefore the feet are webbejdy the web of 
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the fore feet extending even beyond the claws, but fall- 
ing back into folds wnen the foot is put to its other 
use, viz., that of burrowing in the soil. The claws 
are strong and rather blunt, the three central claws 
being longer than the two which flank them. The 
hind feet are also webbed, and are turned backwards, 
BO that their action in the water is something like 
that of a fin. The nails of the hind feet are longer 
than the others, and the web does not extend so far. 
To the hind foot of the male omithorhynchus is at- 
tached the celebrated claw or spur of which so much 
has been said. Some naturalists have asserted that it 
is poisonous, while others have as strenuously declared 
that it is perfectly harmless. 

In order to set this question at rest as much as 
possible, Mr. Bennett tried some experiments on the 
animal. There is a case on record where a wounded 
omithorhynchus is said to have used its spur with 
terrible effect. .Mr. Bennett therefore boldly offered 
himself as a victim to the truth, if required. He had 
wounded a male duck-bill, and grasped it in such a 
manner that it could have used its spur effectually if 
it had so wished. The creature struggled violently in 
order to escape, and in so doing scratched the hand of 
its holder with its claws, and even with the spur also ; 
but it did not attempt to pierce the hand with the 
spur, although it was seized so roughly. As, however, 
the animal was said to have used the spur while lyin^ 
on its back, Mr. Bennett turned it over, and repeated 
the experiment. The creature, however, made no use 
whatever of the spur, although it still struggled in the 
hands of the experimenter. This was not a solitary 
instance, as he afterwards tried the same experiment 
with several other animals, and always with the same 
result. 

It is therefore tolerably evident that the spur of 
the omithorhynchus is not poisonous, or even in- 
tended as a weapon of offence. The aborigines may 
be considered as good judges, and they do not scruple 
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to handle the male duck-bill when it is alive. The 
spur is not fixed upon the foot like the spur of a cock 
or a pheasant, but is movable, the direction of its 
point; being backwards and inwards. 

What wonderful creatures scientific men are, and 
how cheerfully thej sacrifice themselves to their be- 
loved science! Here we have a man deliberately 
ofiering his hands to be wounded by an animal which 
had been said to inflict most dangerous injuries, and 
even to affect life itself. Perhaps, if the creature had 
poisoned him, he would have solaced his pain and 
beguiled his sufierings by writing a full and correct 
account of the whole proceeding, and of his feelings 
as the poison gradually penetrated his system, like the 
very scientific chemist, who charcoaled himself to death, 
and lest the world should lose even his last labours, 
actually detailed on paper, writing minute by minute, 
his sensations as the stifiing vapour gradually over- 
came him, and the effects on his pulse and respiration 
— a line hastily dashed across the paper indicating 
the moment when he could write no more. 

Urged by the same impulse, one savant, on hearing 
that people who were accustomed to the stings of 
scorpions felt no inconvenience from them, determined 
to try the experiment upon himself. He accordingly- 
procured several scorpions, and suffered himself to be 
stung by one of them. The pain was intense, and his 
whole system was enthralled Dy the poison, as long as 
its effects lasted. A few days after he had recovered, 
he was again stung, and found that he did not suffer 
so much as he had done on the previous occasion. A. 
third time he was stung, and again he found the pain 
diminish, until, after many trials, he decided that the 
natives were right, and that he really did suffer no 
inconvenience from the stings of scorpions, beyond 
the immediate pain of the wound. Such knowledge 
is valuable enough to science ; but whether it com- 
pensated the experimenter for the very great pain 
which he suffered in the cause, is another matter. 
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In like manner we hear of men inoculating them- 
selves with all kinds of substances and all kinds of 
diseases, in order to discover the best way of curing 
illness ; and to turn to modem times, it is well known 
that the discoverers of chloroform were the first to 
prove the powers of their discovery, and did it so 
effectually as to lay themselves under the table — ^whe- 
ther comatose, drunk, or dying, they could necessarily 
form no judgment, "udr* hnjaj vita brevis" says 
Hippocrates ; and certainly these men, in order to ex-^ 
tend their art, took every means to shorten their lives. 

To return for a moment to the so-called poison-claw 
of the duck-bill, it is very probable that the person 
wounded by it did feel the effects of the injury ; but 
it is possible that a wound from a rough thorn or a 
rusty nail would have had the same effect, and that 
the injury was due to an ill habit of body, and not to 
the claw. Every one has experienced the difference 
in the healing of wounds which have been inflicted 
while his body was in a healthy state, from those suf- 
fered while the system has been labouring under illness 
or general bad health ; one wiU heal kindly in a few 
days, while the other will fester and torment the suf- 
ferer for weeks. The medical profession know this 
well, and look with horror on a severe wound inflicted 
on one who has been given to drinking, while the 
same wound suffered by a temperate man gives them 
comparatively no trouble at all. There is one well- 
known case of a drayman, who got his hand rubbed 
against the wheel of his dray. The wound was no- 
thing ; and the man first put a piece of sticking- 
plaster on it, and then forgot all about it. But in a 
very few days that burly drayman was dead from the 
effects of the slight scratch. His body being artifi- 
cially kept up by enormous quantities of beer, carried 
on its functions well enough as long as everything 
went right; but directly that it got jarred, so to 
speak, the balance-wheel was broken, and the machinery 
ran itself down in a few hours. 

Y 
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Such was doubtlessly the case with the person who 
Buffered so severely from the spur of the duck*bill. 
His system was possibly out of order in some way — 
perhaps on the verge of fever, and the wound from 
the spur was the exciting cause that set everything 
wrong. There are many people who always fall into 
a fever if they suffer even from a trifling wound ; a 
cut finger or a scratched hand is sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and will injure them more than a severe wound 
would hurt others of less excitable constitutions. 

An opportunity of observing the omithorhynchi in 
their infant state was afforded to Lieutenant Maule, 
who was fortunate enough to secure two living speci- 
mens, and to keep them alive for a fortnight. They 
were preserved m spirits, and their portraits have 
been published. It is hardly possible to recognize 
these creatures as young duck-bills, as they are 
totally devoid of hair, the limbs are sunk in the body 
like those of the mole, and the beak-like mandibles, 
which are the most conspicuous part of the adult 
animal, are very short indeed, and very soft. Mr. 
Bennett found three of the young in one nest. These 
creatures were not quite two inches in length, and 
were even less recognizable than those found by 
Mr. Maule. In them scarcely any vestige of the 
beak is perceptible, and the front view of the head 
resembles that of a great caterpillar much more 
than the head of an omithorhynchus. The eyes are 
scarcely visible, and their position is merely indi- 
cated externally by the convergence of a few wrinkles, 
the skin commg completely over the eyeballs and 
concealing them. The tail is short and shapeless, and 
the body is considerably curved, requiring some force 
to draw it into a straight line. 

To the legs of several specimens taken or shot by 
Mr. Bennett small leeches were hanging. They had 
attached themselves to the hind legs, rather above 
the spur. 

These creatures, although they are physically inca* 
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pable of biting, set up sucli a savage growl wben they 
are disturbed, as if they were furnished with the teeth, 
jaws, and strength of a bull-dog. When they are 
very soundly asleep, liberties may be taken with 
them ; but when they are only slumbering lightly, 
they resent any disturbance, and show their disappro- 
bation by their growls. They have also a moaning 
sound, indicative of pain. A wounded duck-bill, when 
placed on the floor of a room, ran about for some 
time, quite heedless of obstacles. It ran against the 
furniture, struck itself against the walls, and more 
than once dashed through a fire which was burning 
on the floor. During the whole of these movements, 
it continually uttered a low moaning kind of cry. 

From the shape of the mandibles, some persons 
supposed that the duck-bill laid eggs like birds, be- 
tween which and quadrupeds it was supposed to form 
a link. This supposition was strengthened by some 
substances found in a nest by Lieutenant Maide, and 
supposed by him to be fragments of eggs. These 
substances, however, are now supposed to be mere in- 
crustations of the salts of the body, as is sometimes the 
case with birds, and to have no connection with egg' 
sheUs. The testimony of the natives on this subject 
is very conflicting. Some assert positively that " old 
woman have cabango there in so many days;" old 
woman meaning female omithorhynchus, and cabango 
being the Australian synonyme for egg. Others, on 
the contrary, repudiated the idea of eggs, and told the 
inquirers that there were plenty piccaninny. A drawing 
of an egg of the ordinary shape was then made, and 
subjected to the inspection of an Australian native, 
who pronounced it to be a duck-bill's egg. Another 
sketch of a spherical egg was made on another piece of 
paper, and declared by another Australian k) be a 
duck-biU's egg also. There is very little dependence 
to be placed on the accounts given by savages, as 
they are generally apt to say just whatever happens to 
occur to them at the moment. In my opinion, those- 

x2 
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natives who were questioned about the eggs, thought 
that they were wanted to say that the egg was that of 
a duck-bill, and said so accordingly, hoping perhaps 
for tobacco or rum as a reward. 

The researches of Professor Owen have now set 
this question at rest. The omithorhynchus is aa 
ovo-yiviparous animal, like some of the lizards, and its 
proper place in the zoological scale is among the 
Monotremata, an order discovered by M. Oeoffroy, and 
which consists, as far as is known, of two animals only 
— the omithorhynchus and the echidna, a strange, 
ant-eating, no-toothed, hedgehog*spined, long-snouted 
animal, that inhabits JS^ew Holl^d. 



CHAPTEE VALEDICTOET. 

I HAVE now drawn to a close my accounts of quadru- 
peds, their habits and instincts ; and before I dismiss 
the book, will devote a few pages to some remarks on 
Natural History, and the right way of studying it. 

Natural history is not a science of museums and 
menageries, and can be studied as successfully by 
those who have had no opportunities of seeing either, 
as by those who are able to spend much time in both. 
Neither is it a science of books or instruments. Many 
of our best naturalists have worked well without trou- 
bling books, and have indeed given matter for books, 
rather than taken matter from them. Books are 
useful guides, but guides only; and one can as 
rationally expect to learn fencing or swimming from 
the perusal of a book, as to hope to attain any great 
knowledge of natural history by the same means. 
Observation, not reading, is the stuff that makes a 
naturalist. Books are good assistants, but nothing 
more, and by themselves can only make second-hand 
naturalists, which beings are, in my opinion, as vapid 
and purposeless as second-hand tea-leaves. 
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Book-naturalists, book-farmers, book-sportsmen, et 
hoe genw omne, all fail when brought to practical 
work. The naturalist gets bitten by a riper, which 
he mistakes for a grass-snake, or dares not touch a 
Bjrphus, because he takes it for a wasp ; the farmer 
spoils his land, loses his crops, and kills his cattle; 
while the angler catches nothing but a cold, and 
instead of returning with a creel full of perch or 
chub, onlj brings home one flat fish. 

Yet I must not be understood to undervalue books, 
which, if used, and not abused, are most efficient 
helps to a naturalist, who would lose much time in 
rediscovering facts long since known, if he did not 
learn from books what is actually known on the sub- 
ject. A practical naturalist without any knowledge 
of books is tolerably sure to make some glaring mis- 
takes ; while a book-man without practicfd work does 
not deserve the title of naturalist. The true naturalist 
is made by the happy union of book-learning with 
practical knowledge. 

It is not a science of museums. With too many, 
zoology, the science of life, becomes necrology, the 
science of death. A beast or bird has no value with 
them until it is skinned, filled with hay or cotton, 
dressed with arsenical soap, perforated with wires, 
perfumed with camphor, and hermetically closed in a 
glass case. There are also so-called entomologists who 
care nothing for living insects, but who, when they 
come across one which they do not possess, kill it at 
once, run a pin through it, set it, and place it in their 
cabinet. There it has a place, there it has its use ; 
for they can show it to other entomologists, and say, 
" Look here, I have got Calosama sycophanta, and you 
have not." Such appears to be the highest object 
with too many men. I am sure, that if any of my 
readers have given any time to the study of entomo- 
logy, they must have met more than one person of 
this stamp. I have known several, and have been 
considerably annoyed at their conduct. 
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I remember the following dialogue that took place 
between one of these individuals and myself. He bad 
some half dozen cigar-boxes, on the bottoms of whidi 
he had glued round sections of wine-corks, and upon 
these corks he had impaled sundry moths and butter* 
flies. I saw among his collection, some six or seven 
specimens of a moth which I did not possess, and which 
I rather wanted in order to complete the links of my 
zoological chain : — 

" Ah 1 I see you have some very nice specimens of 
Macroglossa stellatantm, I was not aware that thej 
were &und in this neighbourhood." 

" Tes, they are very fine specimens — ^much better 
than those in the Museum." 

'* I wish that you would kindly spare me a pair ; I 
want them for my table of genera." 

" Oh, dear, no ! I never give away my moths." 

'* Then perhaps you will make an exchange. I see 
that you have no elephant hawk-moths, while I have 
five good specimens. If you like, we will exchange a 
pair of each." 

** I must beg to De excused. I never exchange m^ 
moths." 

" Very well, I will not ask you ; and perhaps it 
would be better if I took them myself. Pray, where 
did you catch them ?" 

"That's a secret." 

" What ! a secret where you have taken moths that 
were not supposed to inhabit this neighbourhood at 
aU!" 

" Certainly. You do not suppose that I tell where 
I find my rare moths, surely. Why, every one would 
be catching them at that rate." 

" Then you decline to tell me the locality." 

"Well, I don't know. I'U tell you what I will do. 
I will tell you, but it must be on the condition that 
you will tell nobody else." 

" Then I decline to hear it ; for if I knew where 
those moths were found, I should make a point of 
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telling it to eveiy entomologist of my acquaintance, 
and sending the account to the Linnean Society on 
its very next meeting," 

And 80 the matter dropped. I afterwards suc- 
ceeded in finding the locality, so that these selfish 
precautions were of no use after all. That collector — 
lor I can call him by no better name — might just as 
well have been a collector of pretty pebbles as of 
insects ; and it was only chance that threw the butter* 
flies in his way before the pebbles. 

It may be remarked by the way, that your dilet" 
tante entomologist always selects lepidaptera, because 
they are brilliant in colour, and look well when neatly 
arranged in drawers, and ladies come to see them. 

On such an occasion the conversation runs much in 
this strain :— 

" Oh! Celestina, do look! what heau'tiful creatures. 
That blue is just like my new satin. I wish they had 
not those ugly horns, though, with the little knobs 
at the end just like those nasty snails. Please, Mr. 
Smith, what is the name of that pretty moth with the 
shot purple and brown wings ? " 

'* That is not a moth, but a butterfly. It is the 
Emperor of Morocco, and worth half -a- guinea, at 
least. I bought it a bargain for seven and sixpence 
from a travelling butterfly-man, together with many 
others." 

Lady of an inquiring turn of mind : — " Pray, Mr. 
Smith, what makes its wings look ' shot ' P" 

'' It is caused by the light falling on the scales of 
the wings." 

Lady does not quite see that this explanation an- 
swers her question, but is too polite to repeat it. 

Poetical lady : — " How sweet to be borne through 
the expanse of ether on such pellucid wings, quaffing 
the dew of dawn, and sipping the sweets of every 
flower." 

Exhibitor :— " Tes — exactly." 

Domestic young lady ; — " What a beautiful butter- 
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fly that is, Mr. Smith. When I go home I will do it 
in worsted work, and make it into a penwiper." 

And so on, during the whole of the visit. 

IS^ow, of what use is the finest collection in the 
world to such a man as that ? He knows nothing of 
the insects whose dead bodies he has placed in his 
drawers ; he has not the smallest idea of the plants 
on which thej feed, the time of their appearance, the 
form of their larvs, or the part which they take in 
the work of nature ; he cannot show the mode in 
which the larva is hatched from the egg, the progress 
towards the pupa, and from thence to the butterfly. 
He is utterly ignorant of the habits and instincts of 
the creature, while his acquaintance with its anatomy 
is confined to his knowledge of the place through 
which he must run a pin when he " sets " his but- 
terfly. But he has insects which few other persons 
have, and he is satisfied. 

Such persons always remind me of the old G-reek 
fable of the man who, having a house to sell, took a 
brick out of the wall, and carried it about as a speci- 
men of the house. So, many collections, and pernaps 
a museum or two, may, in the same way, be likened 
to heaps of rubbish, firom which no one tries to erect 
an edifice. 

There is no necessity for an entomologist to have a 
single preserved insect, for such insects only serve 
the purpose of a dictionary wherewith to refresh the 
mind, and can by no means supply the place of the 
living and active creature. 

Take, for example, one most familiar insect — the 
bee. "We should think little of the powers of an 
apiarian who assumed that name because he had some 
dried bees in his cabinet, and should feel little inclina- 
tion to trust our hives to his care. We might as well 
call a man a carpenter because he has a plane, or a 
fencer because he has a foil, or a fiddler because he 
has a violin, as honour him with the title of entomo- 
logist because he has a box full of insects. 
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Moreover, there is little dependence to be placed 
On the stuffed specimens of a museum, especially on 
those animals and birds which come from foreign 
countries. There is no certainty about many of the 
important parts of the animals, that is, on those parts 
of which naturalists take most notice. The reason 
for this uncertainty is evident enough. A box of 
curiosities comes from abroad, and is presented to 
some museum. On opening it a number of bird-skins 
are found, and are sent to the bird-stuffer's to be 
"set up." In all probability the worthy man has 
never seen either of them before, and it is almost im- 
possible that he should have seen them when living. 
So he gets his glue-pot and his paint-pot, and his wire 
and his string, and sets to work at the skins. He 
takes one of them, and after stuffing it in his best style, 
opens his drawer of glass eyes, and looks out a pair 
that will fit the size of the head, and which he thinks 
will nicely harmonize in colour with the plumage* Of 
course, he does not know what colour the natural eye 
was, and therefore he is driven to do what he can. He 
then varnishes the biU and legs, and probably gives 
them a touch of paint for the sake of effect. Lastly, 
he fastens the bird in some attitude thought by him- 
self to be picturesque, and decorates bis stand with 
little stones, bits of moss and lichens, artificial leaves, 
and other ornaments, and possibly adds a butterfly or 
two as a finish. 

I have constantly before my eyes a glass, case full 
of American birds that have been mounted in that 
fashion. There are several humming-birds, and a 
toucan, whose bill has been painted an intenso black 
and th^i varnished, the eSeet being heightened by a 
white band round its base ; and there is a blue-bird, 
whose legs and claws have been painted with a solu- 
tion of red sealing-wax in spirits of wine. Several 
butterflies, beetles, and other insects, are perched on 
the branches, and in order to increase the truth of the 
mounting, one butterfly is stuck with its back down- 
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wards. The branches are apparently made of wire 
wrapped round with tow, and garnished with yarious 
decorations, among which five distinct kinds of lichens 
and moss are the most conspicuous. Wherever there is 
no lichen, tiny white pebbles are fastened on the 
boughs, which are furthermore adorned by a few verj 
green and very shiny leaves. These leaves are of three 
kinds ; one is evidently an ivy-leaf, another that of a 
rose, while the third is a nondescript. They are dis- 
tributed among the branches with great impartiality, 
and grow on the boughs in much the same eccentric 
manner as the blossom grows on a cactus. In order 
to give variety, the ground is covered with moss dyed 
of various colours. 

Not long ago, I was requested to ^ve an opinion 
on a number of cases filled with stuffed snakes, which 
their owner had offered to a museum at rather a high 
price. So I went to look at them; and the first 
glance was quite sufficient. Nearly every snake had 
false fangs and a false tongue; the fangs being clumsily 
cut from bone, and stuck into the upper jaw. G-reat 
clumsy teeth they were, and utterly devoid of that 
delicate pellucid slenderness whicn a poison fang 
always possesses. I have some suspicion that I saw 
poison fangs in the mouth of a boa constrictor ; but I 
did not take the trouble to look into the matter, afber 
the specimens which had already been seen. The 
false tongues were composed of narrow black tape, cut 
into a double point, varnished, and fastened some- 
where down the throat: the ingenious taxidermist 
having been evidently innocent of all knowledge of 
snakes, and imagining that their tongues came from 
the back of the mouth, as his own did, instead of 
having their origin just inside the lower jaw. As the 
teeth form the most important distinction between 
venomous and innocent snakes, it may readily be 
seen that the scientific value of the creatures was not 
very great, and that if any one had hoped to leam 
from them anything of the habits, attitudes, or even 
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the living aspects of those snakes, he would have 
been wofully deceived. 

Such is the effect of preserved animals, as we gene« 
rally see them; and they are more likely to give 
erroneous ideas than to remove them. The man who 
stuffs them is not to blame, for he does his best ; and 
as he knows that people will not buy his beasts and 
birds unless they Iook pretty, he makes them look 
as pretty as possible, and groups round them every 
accessory that in his judgment would conduce to that 
object, whether those accessories be appropriate or 
not. As an example of this, I may mention that I 
have seen an ermme represented as walking under 
the shadow of a bank covered with rich foliage ; the 
real fact being, that the ermine is merely our common 
stoat in its winter dress; and that, therefore, its acces- 
sories ought to have been snow and icicles, rather 
than leaves and flowers. But as the beautiful white 
of its fur would not have shown out so well when 
placed in apposition to snow and ice, as it did when 
relieved by dark-green foliage, the latter plan was 
adopted, and probably will be adopted as long as 
people are carried away by externals. Now, if that 
same ermine had been represented as creeping along 
the snow, tracking the footsteps of a hare or other 
small animal, the most casual observer would have 
been forced to remark the coincidence between the 
colour of the animal and the snow on which it was 
moving, while the fact of its employment would at 
once point out to him the reason for that colour. 

If it were only possible to have a museum whose 
contents should be stuffed as well as arranged by 
men who have seen the creatures in their native 
wilds, what a benefit to science such a museum would 
be, and what an impulse it must give to the know* 
ledge of natural history. 

Then we should have the eagle perched on the 
summit of some bare rock, stretching his neck, as if 
he were watching his quarry below, while his half* 
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spread wings appear as if ready to launoli him on the 
air. At present an eagle generally sits in a glass case» 
as if he were a rather nervous individual sitting for a 
daguerreotyped portrait, and without the smallest 
accessory that might show the spectator the nature 
of the bird. Suppose an ignorant rustic to enter a 
museum of the present day, and to see an eagle in its 
case, he would find nothing there to indicate that the 
bird was anything more than a gobbler of cabbage* 
leaf, or a picker-up of grain, like his own ducks and 
fowls. 

Then we should have our lions and tigers prowling 
or sleeping am<»ig their accustomed herbage, the 
snake gliding stealthily beneath the long grass, while 
the butterflies and other insects are flitting about or 
settling on the herbage^ There is an approach to 
this idea in the ethnological department of the Crystal 
Palace ; but there is much more to be done than has 
yet been accomplished. 

We are too apt to look only at the external aspect, 
thinking of nothing more ; and when we do so, we at 
once lose our claim te the title of naturalists, i. e., 
lovers of nature, and become lovers of art. We think 
more of the for of beasts, the plumage of birds, the 
scales of fish and the wings of butterflies, than the rea- 
sons why these different animids- are furnished with 
such very different coverings^ and the mstincts which 
teach their proper use- Why, for example, should lions 
have thick warm fur, and elephants have nene ? They 
both inhabit the same country, sO' that the tempera- 
ture cannot be the cause of the diversity* But the 
generality of spectators are in the habit of looking on 
objects of natural history just as an antiquarian vir- 
tuoso looks upon his old helmets, gauntlets, swords, 
and coins. They either admire them as mere objects 
of beauty or rarity, and think nothing of their real 
value. The antiquarian should not look so much to 
the armour and the coins, as to the men who fought 
in the one and spent the other ; so a naturalist should 
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not look at the outward furs and feathers, but at the 
habits and instincts which rendered those furs and 
feathers necessary. 

Viewed merely for themselves, there would be no 
value in an old parcel-gilt goblet or a notched sword- 
blade ; for the one would be vastly inferior to any 
child*s silver cup, and the other useless even for a 
saw. But when they are viewed in connection with 
Sir John Falstaff and Prince Harry, then their true 
value is seen, in bringing before us the habits and 
manners of our ancestors. So the ostrich plume is 
not merely to be considered as the ornament of a 
court beauty, or an elephant's tusk as a convenient 
material for the manufacture of billiard-balls; but 
each should carry our minds to the African deserts : 
the sand-nest with its twenty eggs; the wait-a-bit 
thorn-bush with its terrible spears; the life which 
the bird and the quadruped lead ; the food which they 
require, and the means which they take to procure it ; 
the mode employed to pursue and kill them, so that 
the plumage and tusks of the timid bird and terrible 
brute should be made subject to the wants of man. 

Above all, museums or collections should never be 
visited with the purpose of abusing or laughing at 
the objects there. If every other consideration were 
placed out of the question, this one should prevent 
such conduct — that the objects are the works of G-od, 
and not to be despised by His creatures. Perhaps 
such a remark may seem uncalled for or unnecessary ; 
but I have seen several instances where certain objects 
were repeatedly visited for the sole purpose of finding 
in them matter for objection or jest. I know one 
place where the attention of spectators is usually 
directed to creatures which are called by the gene- 
rality of spectators, horribly ugly things, or ridiculous 
absurdities. For my part, I can say that I have never 
yet seen an ugly or a ridiculous animal. 

Natural historv is not a science of names, as many 
people seem to imagine. Their idea of an eminent 
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naturalist consists in imagining sucli a man to be a 
•walking dictionary — full of long words, and ready to 

groduce tbem on all occasions. Accordingly they value 
im in proportion to his unintelligibilitj ; and if he 
prefers simple Anglo-Saxon English to grandiloquent 
Graeco-Latinical verbosity, dismiss him as no zoologist. 
Such persons resemble the country congregation who 
left their rightful pastor because the next village boasted 
a man who quoted Latin in his sermons. The deserted 
pastor, however, showed himself equal to the emer- 
gencies ot the occasion, for he straightway introduced 
a few passages from " Propri^e quse maribus "into his 
next sermon with much effect ; and by the time that 
he had gone through that poetical treatise, and begun 
*' As in prsBsenti," he had brought his congregation 
back again. 

I must plead guilty to such a charge myself. I 
well recollect on incident of my earlier days which 
has had considerable influence on my mode of study 
ever since. I had collected and pinned into a glass 
case some thirty or forty butterflies and moths, of 
large size and handsome appearance. I just knew 
enough of entomology to distinguish a moth from a 
butterfly, and to know a peacock butterfly when I 
saw it. The case hung on the wall just as a picture 
would have done, and served the same purpose — viz., 
to ornament the wall. One morning a friend came 
in, and began looking at the insects. '' Ah," s^id he, 
" there is Vanessa Atalanta, there is Sphina lAgustriy 
there is the Adippe, there is Mgeria, and that is 
Megmra^ The big words were too much for me ; 
and I looked upon him as a scientific person of vast 
attainments, mentally wondering whether I should 
ever be so fortunate as to know all these names, and 
being persuaded that, if such were the case, I should 
be a good entomologist. 

Determined to follow his footsteps, and become an 
entomologist, I carried off" my butterflies to the Mu- 
seum, and compared them with those in the cabinet, 
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in order to discover their names. 1 found their 
names ; but was so ignorant of natural history, or, 
rather, of its nomenclature, that I only attached to 
my insects their specific names, not knowing that 
there was such a thing as a genus. But after I had 
ticketed half of them or so, I found that three of 
them were caDed communis, and two vulgaris. This 
led me to look for further distinctions ; and when the 
mysteries of genus, subdivision, order, and class, began 
to unveil themselves, I also began to perceive some- 
thing of the true scope of entomology. I went home 
knowing the names of my insects, but feeling infinitely 
more ignorant than before. 

There is a story of an American gentleman's ser- 
vant who made himself famous as an orator among 
the Indians. This accomplishment was the more 
unexpected, as he did not understand one word of 
the language of any native tribe. But the man was 
possessed of a good ear, much audacity, and consider- 
able fluency of speech; and these qualities served him 
in the stead of sense. Ke was accustomed to mount 
any convenient elevation, and to wait until he had 
collected a crowd of native Indians round him. He 
then began, with much solemnity of manner and ear- 
nestness of gesture, to utter a mass of jargon that 
sounded like the Indian language, but wnich meant 
nothing at all. The Indians would sit in mute atten- 
tion, and hear him out to his last word. Some of his 
auditors were once asked whether they could under- 
stand the speeches to which they had listened so 
attentively, and answered that they certainly did not, 
for his language was too high for them. 

The controversy between Squire Thomhill and 
Moses Primrose is a magnificent example of the 
power of words, however meaningless they may be, 
so that they are unintelligible, and sound well. I 
remember gaining a signal victory in an argument 
respecting a certain passage in some piece of music 
which I asserted to be incorrect. My opponent 
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maintained that it was quite right ; but as he had no 
ear, knew nothing of music even as a science, and 
only held his point from a spirit of contradiction, I 
felt myself justified in telling him that the passage 
in question was incorrect, because the subdominant 
of the upper tetrachord preceded the minor third, 
instead of following it. To which convincing proof 
he remarked, ^* Oh! indeed! yes! quite so!" and was 
extinguished accordingly. 

It is impossible for any one to study one branch of 
science exclusively, and to pass by all others. In 
order to understand any department of natural his-i 
tory, it is necessary to have some acquaintance with 
nearly every other. Even supposing that a man intends 
to devote himself to one genus of insects, he vrill be 
unable to prosecute his researches thoroughly if he 
does not make himself acquainted with one or two 
other branches of science. He must know where to 
look for those insects — on what tree, shrub, or herbage 
they are to be found ; thus requiring some knowledge 
of botany, although slight. We should hardly call 
that man an entomologist who tells us that his parti- 
cular insect lives on the privet, and then does not 
know how to distinguish a privet from a sloe. He 
must also know where to find the plant which is 
honoured by the preference of his favourite insects, 
and therefore requu^s some knowledge of soils — that 
is, of geology. 

He must also be familiar with their formation, both 
external and internal, so that comparative anatomy is 
now required, and that not obtained from books only, 
but learned by actual work with scalpel and micro- 
scope; for the interior of an insect, in its various 
stages of formation, affords many important links in 
the chain of creation. In them, for example, we see 
the glands in their original state — namely, fine tubes 
lying along the body, either quite straight or slightly 
undulating. As the insect aavances, the undulations 
of the tubes become more frequent, and soon are 
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changed to convolutions. These convolutions are 
wrapped together until they assume a definite gland- 
like shape, and only need the cover of a membrane to 
resemble the same organs in the higher animals. 

The mode of respiration, too, is most singular in 
insects. A butterfly or a beetle breathes over the 
whole of its body, instead of having its respiratory 
apparatus condensed into one spot, as is seen in the 
lungs or gills of vertebrate animals. The very tips of 
the feet and extremities of the antennsd are furnished 
with lungs ; not cellular, as ours, but tubular, and of 
wonderful structure. It is evident that these tubes 
must be kept constantly open, in order that the air 
may pass through them ; while it is equally evident, 
that if they were all formed of soft membranes, they 
would be closed when the limbs or antennae are bent ; 
while, if they were homy and stiff, Ijhey would prevent 
the limbs from bending at all. 

But both these difficulties are overcome in a most 
beautiful manner. The air-tubes are formed of a 
double membrane, between which a fine elastic fibre 
is coiled, just like a tubular bell-spring, or the spiral 
wire on which flexible tubes were formed before the 
introduction of gutta - percha and vulcanized indian- 
rubber. Such a tube can, therefore, be bent in any 
direction without collapsing ; and such tubes are those 
through which insects breathe. The spiral thread is 
so strong, that I once succeeded in unwinding nearly 
two inches of it from the principal air-tubes of a 
humble-bee ; and it retains its curl so decidedly, that 
when I placed this thread on a wet s^lass, it coiled 
about almost as if it were alive. I have also a specimen 
of breathing-tubes taken from a silkworm, and have 
unwound a small portion of the spiral fibre, in order 
to show the manner in which it has retained its spiral 
form, although removed from its original position, and 
placed between two glasses. 

There is hardly any part of the bodv that is not per- 
meated by these air-tubes and their accompanying 

z 
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cells, which are often sadly in the way of the dissector^ 
while he is engaged in tracing out the course of some 
delicate nerve. In the magnificent work of Strauss 
Purckheim the entire respiratory system of a cock- 
chafer is displayed. I do not think that every detail 
is quite accurate, because it is almost impossible, if 
not quite so, to open an insect so as to see many of 
the air-sacs which are there represented ; and it can- 
not be expected that every minute sac would be iden- 
tical in every insect. But the principal tubes and 
sacs are certainly correct, as I can testify from per- 
sonal experience, and on one occasion in rather a 
remarkable manner. 

I wished to examine the course of the optic nerve, 
and to trace its connexion with the eye, in conse- 
quence of the figures of the nerve given by the above- 
mentioned author. So I killed a beetle, as I thought, 
and fixing it under water in the usual manner, re- 
moved the upper plate of the head, preparatory to the 
investigation of the nerve. But when the head was 
thus uncovered, a small bubble of air protruded at the 
wounded part, and continued to increase and diminish 
in size with great regularity. The poor beetle was, 
in fact, not quite dead, and this effect was caused by 
its respiration. On bringing a magnifjring lens over 
the head, the wounded portion of the air-tube was 
quite evident. 

Now, if a man knows nothing of anatomy, he would 
not think such a circumstance to be at all interesting, 
and would not attempt to discover the reason why 
insects should breathe in every portion of their body, 
and we only with our lungs. 

If any one chooses geology as his science, I need 
hardly say that it requires a tolerably deep knowledge 
of every other oloffi/, together with chemistry, geo- 
graphy, astronomy, and mathematics. 

Is a man a botanist ? — he must know something of 
geology in order to find the soils on which certain 
plants are to be found ; and when he has found them, 
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lie must be acquainted with their chemical and medical 
properties, thus bringing two more sciences into 
requisition. 

The same remark maj be made of an accomplished 
naturalist that was once made of an accomplished 
gentleman, viz., that he knew something of ever^hing 
and everjrthing of something. With this idea in his 
mind, he will find that his best plan will be to choose 
one portion of some department of natural science, 
and to concentrate his principal attention upon it, 
contenting himself with a general knowledge of other 
departments. K, for example, entomology is the 
science that is preferred, the man who wishes to make 
himself master of his subject will first render himself 
acquainted with the general features of that science, 
and when he has mastered them will take up one depart- 
ment, and devote himself specially to the study of it. 
He will thus obtain two advantages — the one, that he 
will by the careful investigation of one portion of the 
science fit himself for the ready comprehension of any 
other; and the second, that he will soon become 
known to scientific men, and establish himself as an 
authority on his favourite subject. Thus, Huber 
studied bees, and Strauss Durckheim studied cock- 
chafers, of which insects he is supposed to have 
known more than any other man. Certainly he ought 
to have done so, for he wrote a very large work entirely 
about them. 

Perhaps some may be disposed to undervalue the 
scientific attainments of a man who bases his fame on 
his knowledge of cockchafers, just as the writers of 
the last century sneered at Sir Joseph Banks and 
other eminent naturalists. 

Sichardson himself could not refrain from levelling 
a little satire at the naturalists. He represents Lord 
G. as being possessed of a fine collection of shells 
and butterflies, to which a visit is paid by his friends. 
The shells and butterflies are admired, certainly ; but 
the author shows plainly that he considers such frivo^ 

z2 
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lities as beneath the notice of a sensible man. And 
again, after Lord G-. is married, bis wife remarks 
(p. 261, vol. iv.) : " "Were I to choose again, I do 
assure jou, my dear, it should not be a man who, by 
his taste for moths, butterflies, shells, china, and sucli- 
like trifles, would give me warning that he would 
presume to dress his baby, and when he has done^ 
would perhaps admire his own fancy more than his 
person. And afterwards, poor Loid G*. is made to 
appear in a more sensible light, and as a proof of his 
increasing wisdom, sends away moths, butterflies, and 
shells. 

Such a feeling is quite erroneous, because it is in- 
duced by the supposed insignificance of the creatures^ 
and their small size in comparison with ourselves. But, 
in reality, there is no such thing as size in nature, for 
objects are only large and small relatively ; for exam- 
ple, if we dissect the eyes of a dragon-fly, and place 
them under the microscope, we describe the hexagonal 
lenses as being very large, although they are so minute 
that without the help of amagnifying-glass they cannot 
be discerned at all. The silk tubes, too, of a silkworm 
are said to be enormous, when they have arrived at their 
fuU growth, although the very fact of their existence 
within the body of a cateroillar shows that they are 
of no very great size. !^othing can be accounted 
small while we have our microscope, and much less 
can anything be counted as insignincant. 

The familiarity of the term "cockchafer" also 
serves to augment the contemptuous tone of ob« 
jectors. They find it very easy to sneer at a man by 
saying that he spends his time in cutting up cock- 
chafers ; while they would present a very different 
idea to the minds of the hearers, if they told them 
that Mr. was devoting his time to the investi- 
gation of the anatomical details and progressive 
development of Melolontha vulgaris. The use of 
mean language to express noble ideas is a weapon 
much used by sarcastic writers, such as Feter Findari 
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atiof Dr. Wolcot, Swift, Butler, and others ; while 
/even such writers as Pope and Addison did not scru- 
ple to use it. There is an excellent example of this 
kind of criticism in ** Friends and Fortunes," where 
a certain cross-grained " Uncle Sym " amuses himself 
by abusing modem poets and poetry. Among the 
latter, Southey*s " Curse of Kehama " falls under his 
eensure, and after depreciating sundry personages 
and eyents in the poem, he takes the following pas- 
sages, wherein Ladurlad, Kailyal, and Ereenia pass 
to Fadalon : — 

** 'Bring forth my chariot, Garmala !' quoth then 
The keeper of the way. 
It was the oar wherein. 
On Tamen's festal day, 
When all the powers of Hell attend their king, 
ITearly to Yamenpnr did he repair, 
To pay his homage there. 
Poised on a single wheel, it moyed along, 
Instinct with motion ; hy what wondrous skill 

Compact, no human tongue could tell, 
Kor human wit deyise ; but on that wheels 
Moving or still. 
As if with life indued. 
The car miraculous stood. 

"There rolls the fiery flood. 
Girding the realms of Padalon around^ 
A sea of flame it seemed to be, 
Sea without bound ; 
For neither mortal nor immortal sight 
Could pierce across through that intensest light, 

A single rib of steel. 
Keen as the edge of keenest scymitar, 
Spanned this wide gulf of fire. Th' infernal car 
Kolled to the gulf, and on its single wheel 
Self-balanced, rose upon that edge of steeL 
Bed-quivering float the vapours overhead. 

The fiery gulf, beneath them spread, 
Tosses its billowing waves with rush and roar ; 
Steady and swift the self-moved chariot went 

Winning the long ascent, 
Then downward rolling, gains the fuiher shore." 

Going oyer a hridge, three in a wheelbarrow, is Unde 
Sym's criticism. 
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We are too often inflaenced b j tbia mode of speaks 
ing ; and so, if a man is said to hare expended much 
time and labour on the anatomy and habits of the tigev 
or elephant, we respect him at once, because the tiger 
and elephant are large animals; but let any one deTote 
the same time and industry to the study of the tigers 
beetle or the elephant-hawkmoth,and we despise him, as 
one who fritters away his time on insignificant objects* 
Tet why should we think the beetle or moth more 
insignificant than the tiger or elephant? Each is 
made by the same mighty hand, fearfully and wonder* 
fully made ; each is placed in its own proper ^bere 
by the same mighty wisdom, and fulfils its own work ; 
neither is insignificant, because God has made nothing 
without significance. Therefore, it is not only erro* 
neous, but positively wrong, for man to venture to 
stigmatize any of God's works as insignificant or 
ugly. 

I have already mentioned that the best way of 
studying the science of natural history is to take up 
some portion, and to master that, while other depart- 
ments are comparatively subservient. Indeed it must 
be so, for no one could ever hope to be thoroughly 
acquainted even with the three thousand five hundred 
insects which have been discovered in England, much 
less with the quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, shells, 
insects, &c. &c., of the entire world. 

The same principle will be found useful during a 
visit to a menagerie or a museum. The generality of 
visitors to the Zoological Gardens go there to see the 
monkeys crack nuts, or the elephant eat buns; to 
stare at the hippopotamus, or to poke up the seal ; or, 
possibly, to play practical jokes upon the animals 
while the keepers are out of the way. Any one who 
watches the conduct of the people on a Monday morn- 
ing will see that the proportion of those who visit the 
place with any definite object is very small indeed. 
Many wander listlessly about, look perhaps at the 
lion, and call him a fine fellow, or pause opposite the 
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adjutant's house, and make some joke about a long 
bill; others employ their energies in talking to 
the parrots, or in holding oranges for the elephant to 
take from their hands, without asking themselves 
why a bird is able to form articulate sounds, when 
quadrupeds are devoid of that power, or why the ele- 
phant is possessed of that singular member which he 
extends ror the oranges. In the vivarium one may see 
plenty of visitors, admiring the beauty of the fish, the 
Crustacea, and the zoophytes ; but there are very few 
who even inquire their names, or show the smallest 
interest in their habits. 

The best mode of visiting a place like the Zoolo- 
gical G-ardens, is to mark out the route before enter- 
ing, and to give the time to the examination of those 
animals which have been previously determined, of 
course not forgetting to remark any peculiarity of other 
creatures that may strike the attention. Four or five 
visits of this nature will impart a wonderful amount 
of knowledge, and will give a clearer idea of the crea- 
tures than ten times the number of visits undertaken 
without any definite object in each. 

After all, the information to be gained from such 
institutions is very limited, for we cannot expect 
that caged animals can display many of their native 
manners and habits. A lion in a wooden cage, fronted 
with iron bars, is a very different being from the same 
animal wandering at will in the wilds of Southern 
Africa; and the hippopotamus, although savage enough, 
and gifted with great powers of snorting, can give but 
a feeble idea of its evolutions in its native Nile. Let 
the lion loose in Windsor Park, or turn the hippopo- 
tamus into the Thames, and we might see something 
more of their habits, but with hardly such safety to 
ourselves. Even then, the animals have been so debi- 
litated by confinement, and enervated by discipline, 
that the greater part of their natural fire has been 
lost; and we should not see them exactly as they 
would have been if left to wander at liberty in their 
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native countrj. The eontrafit between an unbrbkezi colt 
and a trained horse is aufficientlj conspicuous, even 
though the colt has never strayed from the paddock in 
which it was bom; how much greater, then, must be the 
contrast between an animal that has been accustomed 
to wander at will through unnumbered miles of land, 
and one of the same race which has been penned up 
in a little cage for the whole of its life ! 

The recurrence of food at stated intervals has also 
a great influence on the general character, and tends 
to render it more gentle. This is another reason why 
caged animals become so mild in their tempers. The 
lion who passes two or three days in a state of reple- 
tion, caused by his good fortune in catching some 
large animal, and then spends the next three or four 
days without food at all, derives no small amount of 
his savage aspect from that very circumstance. The 
same observations hold good with all animals, the 
human race not excepted. It is always possible to 
distinguish a really distressed mendicant from the im- 
postor, by a wolfish eagerness of eye and a certain 
angularity of limb, caused by the irregular occurrence 
of food and protracted fastings to which he is subject. 

But yet, the careful observer will be able to derive 
much useful knowledge even from caged animals, and 
will be ready to seize upon the little indications of 
their real nature that suddenly flash out, like the 
little flames from a smouldering fire. Hunger, anger, 
and fear are the usual exciting causes that show the 
true nature of the animal, and for a while tear away 
the smooth surface of resignation that hides its real 
qualities. Snatch away the food that has just been 
given to a lion, and the quiet, gentle creature is at 
once transformed into the fierce monarch of beasts ; his 
eyes dart fire, his mane bristles up, his tail lashes his 
sides, and he launches himself against the bars with 
such a terrible blow of his outstretched paws, that the 
spectators mistrust the strength of the barriers that 
confine him. 
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The inonkey tribe is perhaps the most natural of all. 
the caged animals, and appears to carry on its prac- 
tical jokes in England with as much complacency as 
in Africa or America. With them we may see all 
three exciting causes, hunger, anger, and fear, exhi- 
bited in the same animal with niarvellous rapidity. 
Their sense of hunger is exhibited in the watchful 
air with which they scrutinize every visitor, and take 
note of the position of his hands in connexion with 
his pockets. It is only the sense of hunger, how- 
ever, for monkeys are seldom hungry in England, 
and rather labour under a superfluity of nuts and 
apples than otherwise. Their anger is well shown in 
the excessive indignation with which they view the 
appropriation by another monkey of the nut which 
they had intended for themselves, exhibited by a 
spirited chase if the offender is smaller than them- 
selves, and by a savage chatter if he is bigger. Then, 
if the keeper chances to flourish his whip among 
them, fear predominates; and the remarkable atti- 
tudes which they assume as they cluster in the comers, 
or flatten themselves against the bars, are very 
amusing. 

In my previous volume of Anecdotes, I have briefly 
alluded to a very curious circumstance, the fear that 
a monkey evinces when brought into contact with a 
snail. As the fact is so singular, I may be excused 
for relating a repetition of the experiment, which took 
place soon after the publication of that volume. 

There is in the monkey-house in the Botanical Gar- 
dens at Oxford, a certain monkey, usually called Bondy, 
and much addicted to practical jokes and curiosity. 
I took a large snail, dipped it in water to make it 
lively, and put it on a shelf that runs round the cage. 
Bondy looked at it for a long time, but would not ap- 
proach until after many futile attempts. At last, he 
came crawling along the bars, ready for flight at any 
moment, and screwed up his courage to touch the snail- 
shell with his flnger. He soon became bolder, and 
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sat on the shelf watching the snail with great gravitj'* 
Presently the snail put out its head, and Bondy 
vanished. However, his curiosity was too strong to 
permit such a wonderful animal as a snail to pass 
unnoticed, and he came back agaisu The snail was 
alarmed, and withdrew itself into the shell as be came 
to it, and remained quiet for a few minutes. It soon 
put out its head again, and Bondy maintained faia 
post, although with much stretching of the neck, and 
glistening of little eyes. By degrees the snail emerged 
from the shell, and just as one horn was extended, 
Bondy put his finger in the way; the snail, on feeling 
the finger, instantly withdrew its boms, and Bondy 
was so terrified that he hid himself in the back room, 
and would not come near th« snail again. 

I seldom have seen an animal in such fear as that 
which the harmless snail struck into poor Bondy'a 
heart; but I think that he must be used to snails now, 
for there are many visitors daily, and it is a common 
amusement to put all kinds of things into the monkeys* 
cage, and see what they will do with them. Bondy has 
become very savage within the last year, for I went to 
see him lately, and he snatched my cap from my head, 
and was endeavouring to pull it through the bars by 
the tassel, and on my proving victorious in the struggle 
for my property, sKd down the bars, and tried te pull 
off my boot. He has stripped numberless bonnets 
of their flowers, has snatched gloves out of unsus- 
pecting hands, has torn parasols to ribbons, and rib- 
bons to shreds, the debru of which are scattered at 
the bottom of his cage. 

I think that the cold and slimy nature of the snail 
must offend the monkey's sense of touch, and this 
opinion is strengthened by the following circum- 
stance : — 

A frog had hopped near their cage, and one of the 
monkeys shot down the bars, popped his hand through 
them, and swept the frog into the cage with great 
dexterity. Neither of the monkeys liked the cold 
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tnoist surface, nor tbe energetic struggles with which 
the frog testified his objection to being picked up by 
one leg. They only held the extremity of each hind 
foot, and were evidently discomfited because the animal 
kicked. They then let it drop an the floor, and one of 
thetii, Bondy as usual, hung himsdf up by his hind feet, 
and lowered his face just above the frog, who was 
collecting his thoughts after his fall. Presendy, the 
frog gave a sudden hop, and struck the monkey on the 
nose, much to the discomposure of Mr. Bondy, who 
sprang off to the upper part of the cage, and let the 
frog hop awAj, 

At all events, the antipathy shown by a monkey to 
a snail was known two hundred years ago, and Bondy 
is therefore not a singular instance of it. TopseU 
gives us the following narrative ; — 

" In Some, a certain boy put a Snail into his hat, 
and came to an Ape, who leaped upon his shoulder, 
and took off his hat ; but espying the Snail, it was a 
wonder to see with what haste the Ape leaped from 
the boy's shoulder, and in trembling manner looked 
back to see if the Snail followed him. Also when a 
Snail was tyed to the end of another Ape's chain, so 
that he could not chuse but continually look upon it, 
one cannot imagine how the Ape was tormented 
therewith, finding no means to get from it, and fell 
into a grievous Feaver, till it was severed from the 
Snail, and refreshed with wine and water." 

With the exception of the monkey, and perhaps 
one or two other animals, menageries teach us very 
little of the natural instincts of the creatures exhi- 
bited. More especially is this the case with those 
much- vaunted performances of Lion- Queens and 
Lion-Kings. "When we see a man enter unhsirmed a 
large cage, tenanted by six or seven of such carnwora as 
lions, tigers, and leopards, we see nothing of the natural 
instinct of those animals, which in their wild state 
would prompt them to spring upon him, and devour 
him. And when he proceeds to haul one about by 
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the ears, to make a coucb of a second, and to drag tbe 
jaws of a third open, while the other inhabitants of 
the den are grouped about him in a verj picturesque 
manner, or when he makes them jump through hoops 
in spite of all their growls and snarls, we lose sight 
of the lions, and only think of the man. So far it is 
an interesting sight, because it shows the wonderful 
Buperioritj oi man over the brute creation ; but as 
to its value as an exhibition of instinct, it is simply 
absurd. 

I have only seen one display of instinct in these 
performances, and that occurred in one of the cara- 
vans belonging to Van Amburgh. A lion and tiger 
were, with one or two other animals, occupying one 
den, and had begun to scuffle and claw one an- 
other, when Van Amburgh opened the door at the 
back of the den, stepped in, seized each combatant 
by the neck, and threw them with extraordinary 
strength to opposite sides of the cage. The lion 
crouched down immediately, and ceased all resistance; 
but the tiger, who was a later importation, and had 
not yet been quite subdued, put lus ears back, flat- 
tened himself against the floor, and was evidently 
about to spring. There was flerce instinctive rage in 
the whole demeanour of the animal. Van Amburgh, 
however, was not a man to approve of instinct, and 
he soon put a stop to its display, by dealing such a 
terrific blow with a short iron bar on the tiger's nose, 
that the vanquished animal rolled over on the floor, 
and could do nothing but moan and rub its nose for 
the rest of the performance. 

Again, books which tell of hunting scenes invariably 
fall into the same error. The self-pride of the hunter 
may be gratified at the recordal of the number of 
animals that have fallen victims to his gun ; but the 
reader is not particularly impressed b^ the fact, whe- 
ther the game bagged be elephants, lions, and tigers, 
or hares, rabbits, and rats. In many accounts of fox- 
hunting we find the most important part of aU, viz., the 
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fox, entirely omitted, except under the name of '^ pug,'* 
and only represented as pointing for certain earths, 
making for certain openings, or whooped at certain 
copses. Perhaps this may he accounted for by the 
fact, that as the hunters generally see nothing of the 
fox during the chase, they do not care to read about 
him afterwards. But to those who were not actually 
present it is much more agreeable to hear of the tricks 
and cunning displayed by the fox, and the arts which 
he employed to cheat his pursuers, than to be regaled 
with the bullfinches, five- barred gates, and walls leaped 
by those pursuers, or the number of horses which 
broke down or were lamed. 

In like manner, if a hunter in strange lands pub* 
lishes his doings, we wish to hear about the habits of 
the animals which he pursues, and not the precise 
number which he may happen to kilL We desire to 
hear, not of himself, but of his game, their instincts, 
and reason. 

Here I must say a few last words on those disputed 
points, instinct and reason. Many persons say of 
animals, that they have no reason, and that their rea- 
soning powers are only a higher instinct. I deny that. 
I assert that instinct can nerer be improved so as to 
convert it into reason, or enable its possessor to per- 
form actions which are evidently actuated by reason- 
ing powers. Instinct and reason are two utterly 
distinct and separate faculties — ^the former being inca- 
pable of improvement, while development is the very 
essence of the latter. It does sometimes happen that 
reasoning powers become instinctive in successive 
generations, as is seen in the pointer puppy, who, 
if bred from well-trained parents, will often set at 
a covey the first time of being taken into the fields, 
as well as if he had undergone a regular course of 
training. But although reason may thus become in- 
stinctive, instinct never becomes reason. 

When an animal is subjected to tuition, we do not 
work upon his instinct, but upon his reasoUi and sup- 
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press the one in order to develop the other. There- 
fore the best-trained animal is that which has learned 
to make its instincts most subservient to its reason. 
Take a pointer, for example. The natural instinct of an 
ordinary untrained pointer puppy is to rush after the 
birds directly their scent strikes his nostrils, to scour 
over the country behind them, and to bark vehemently 
during the chase. But when that very pointer ia 
properly trained, he conquers that instinct by his 
reasoning powers, and when he scents the birds, 
remains still and quiet, although every limb may be 
trembling with eagerness — the instinct warring against 
the reason, and being vanquished by it. In the same 
manner the most civilized and best educated man is 
he who has learned to bend all his animal instincts 
under the sway of his reason. The primitive savage, 
such as the Bosjesman, exhibits the animal instinct 
nearly as strongly as if he had no reasoning powers 
at all, and really rises in many things scarcely above 
the brute creation. 

To this view of the case some people object, that 
reason must be then made to extend through all ani- 
mated nature, even as far as the insects and shells, 
and perhaps make a facetious allusion to the oyster who 
was crossed in love. But to this objection I reply, that 
it is no objection at all, but a mere statement of an idea; 
for I hold that the insects really do possess reason, and 
in some cases exhibit a greater share of it than is shown 
by animals who rank higher in the scale of creation. 
If, for example, a horse or a hare is caught in a noose, 
or feels an impediment across its throat, it pushes 
forward, and as the pressure becomes uncomfortable, 
kicks and plunges until it strangles itself. Tie a 
beam to a horse, and if that beam hitches in a door- 
way, the horse will pull at it with all his might ; but 
he would never think of turning back and shifting the 
beam, so that it might be passed through the door 
endways. Yet an ant, placed in circumstances pre- 
cisely similar, has been seen to drop its load, walk 
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about it once or twice, and then to lift up one of the 
ends of the piece of stick which it was carrying, and 
so to pull it through the opening. That was reason. 

That it is really reason maybe shown from the manner 
in which insects act while governed by instinct alone. 
It is well known that blue-bottle flies lay their eggs 
in putrefying animal substances, and that the maggots 
hatched from these eggs feed upon the objects on 
which they are hatched. So delicate is the olfactory 
system in the blue-bottle, that it will discover tainted 
meat at great distances, and will instinctively deposit 
its eggs there. But there are several flowers which, 
instead of the delicious perfume of the rose and the 
mignonette, exhale an odour precisely like that of 
tainted meat. On these flowers blue-bottles have 
been repeatedly seen to lay their eggs. There is no 
reason here, because the insects might have calculated 
that their young were not herbivorous, and could not 
eat flowers. But their instinct told them to lay their 
eggs on substances possessing certain odours, and they 
obeyed it. That was instinct. 

Again, there is another instance where the reason-* 
ing powers of an insect has surpassed that of a higher 
animal. Eagles have been known to pounce upon a 
sheep that has proved too heavy for them, and have 
got themselves so entangled with their load that they 
have been captured by the indignant shepherds. Had 
they been possessed of the same reasoning powers 
that have been observed in a wasp, they would have 
carried off their prey in safely. A wasp has been 
seen to pounce upon and kill a large fly, which it then 
took up and attempted to bear off. But the weather 
was rather gusty, and the wind acted so strongly on 
the wings of the dead fly, that the wasp was not able 
to steer its course properly, but only flew in a circle. 
It then descended to the ground, and rid itself of the 
encumbrance by shearing off the obnoxious wings 
with its scissor-like jaws. Again it rose with its prey, 
and again was the load found too heavy. It descended 
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a second time to the ground, and bit off the head of 
the flj. Haying thus lightened its load, it once more 
rose into the air, and, finding itself equal to the task^ 
flew merrily away. That was reason. 

Surely no one could deny that reason, and not 
instinct, was the governing power. Instinct taught 
the wasp to attack and kill the fly, and to carry it off; 
but instmct could never have taught it to cut off the 
wings because the wind was too strong, or to bite off 
the head because the fly was too heavy. The very fact 
of the "because" proves that reason was at work. 
There is no " because " in instinct. 

Memory must be allowed to be one of the properties 
of reason, and cannot be referred to instinct. I do not 
here allude to the memory of place, and the power of 
returning home from great distances, which is so con- 
spicuously shown in the bees and other insects. That 
power is evidently the gift of instinct ; for the bee will 
find its way back to its hive through paths in which 
even the savage might confess himself to be at fault, 
while no white man would have a chance of extricating 
himself without the use of the compass. But it is 
well known that insects have a memory, even beyond 
the mere instinctive recollection of locality. If, for 
example, we put some honey into a plate, and expose 
it in the open air, a number of bees will discover the 
sweet store, and preferring to get the honey at so easy 
a rate to making it laboriously from flowers, thev carry 
off as much as they can, and having taken their load 
to the hive, return to the spot, and continue to 
do so until every morsel of honey has been removed. 
Those bees will haunt that spot for many days 
afterwards. 

!N'ow, there is something more than mere instinct 
at work here. 

Again, many insects are known to have the power 
of communicating ideas to each other, principally by 
means of those mysterious organs, the antenn». Here, 
the very fact that they have ideas to communicate. 
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proves tliat tbej have reason, for ideas are the result 
of reason. * 

Let it be understood tbat I do not intend to assert 
that insects are not instigated by instinct. On the 
contrary, insects are possessed of most singular and 
interesting instincts, the more conspicuous because 
their reasoning powers are comparatively but little 
developed. Yet, although I do not wish to deprive 
them of the full instinctive powers which they can 
claim, I do wish to show that, beside these instincts, 
they also have their share of reason. 

What is reasoning ? According to old Aldrich, it 
is the " progress of the mind from one judgment to 
another ;" and of such reasoning this wasp affords a 
good example. I do not mean to say that the wasp, 
or any other animal but man, is capable of using pure 
logic; but it is very evident that the wasp was as 
capable of using applied logic as any man. The mode 
of action pursuea oy the wasp was precisely that 
which a man would nave adopted under similar cir- 
cumstances. A man, for example, is a hunter in the 
wilds of Africa, and issues from his encampment to 
seek for prey just as the wasp flies from its nest to 
search for food. At the distance of several miles from 
his home, he kills an antelope, as the wasp killed the 
fly. He puts it on his shoulders, and begins to carry 
it home. But he finds that the dangling head and 
horns incommode him ; and therefore he puts it down, 
takes out his knife, cuts off the head, replaces the 
deer on his shoulders, and pursues his way. In a 
short time he finds himsdf unequal to the weight of 
the animal ; and he therefore again deposits it on the 
ground, cuts off every portion that he does not require, 
leaves the offal on the ground, and proceeds with his 
lightened load. Do we say that the hunter acts by 
instinct ? No ; we say that he reasons on the matter, 
and acts according to his reason ; but when an insect 
acts in precisely the same manner, then we say that 
it is only urged by instinct. 

2a 
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For the custom of attributing reasonable actions 
to the mere power of instinct, we are indebted princi- 
pally to book hnd museum naturalists, who nerep 
navrng seen the creatures in the enjoyment of their 
wild nature, have no conception of the acts which 
they daily perform. But when a field-naturalist — one 
who spends his time with the living animals — comes 
to write about them, he gives a very different account: 
he attributes reasonable actions to reason, and in- 
stinctive to instinct; for he is able to distinguish 
between acts which are evidently the result of thought, 
and those which are only prompted by instinct. 

Take, for example, Webber's description of the 
doings of certain insects, and see how indignantly he 
repudiates the idea that instinct was the reigning 
power : — 

" In those old times, sitting upon a gnarled root, I 
would bend for hours over some thronged city of the 
ants. Why, how is this? Here, from the great 
entrance, roads branch off on every side. How clean 
and smooth and regular they are. See, yonder is a 
dead limb fallen across the course. Amazement ! A 
tunnel ! A tunnel ! They have sunk it beneath the 
obstruction too heavy for the power of their mecha- 
nics. Follow the winding track. See that thick turf 
of grass : it is easier to go round it than to cut it 
through. And there behold a mountain pebble in the 
way. See how the road is made to sweep in a free curve 
round the base. Lay now that small stone across the 
narrow way. See ! The common herd — the stream of 
dull-eyed labourers — how they are confounded by the 
interruption ! They fall back upon each other ; all is 
confusion. The precious burdens they bore with so 
much care are dropped ; to and fro they run ; all is 
consternation and alarm ! 

" But look ! — that portly huge fellow, who seemed 
to have nothing to do but to strut backwards and 
forwards in the sun, now wakes up; he makes 
to the scene. All give way from his path^ and 
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close crowdingly in his wake. He is one evidently 
having authority. He climbs upon the stone, runs 
over it rapidly, measures it with his antenna, and 
down he glides among the still expectant crowd. 
Here, there, yonder — everywhere in a moment — he 
selects among the multitude those best fitted for the 
purpose with which his sagacious head is full, touches 
them with the antennsd of command, and each one, 
obedient, hurries to the stone. No more confusion;, 
every one is in his place awaiting orders, not daring 
to begin yet. He is back now to the stone; the 
signal is given ; each of the selected workers lay hold 
of it. See how they tug and strain. What! — not 
strength enough ? An additional number are chosen; 
they seize hold; now they move it. My lord the 
overseer does not put a hand to it himself, or a pincer. 
either; but see how he plays around, keeps the 
crowd out of the way, and directs the whole. . It is 
done! The stone is rolled out from the highway, 
and we will not put another one on it ; it is cruel 
thus to use our great strength like a giant, and we 
are satisfied. The little labourers resume their bur- 
dens; away they go streaming on to the citadel, 
while the great man relapses suddenly into the old 
air of sluggish dignity. But follow that road; it 
leads one hundred yards, clearly traceable through, 
above, under, arouna all impediments ; here the main 
road branches ofi*, and is lost, or it ends at the tree 
with many insects on its bark, or at some great depo- 
sit of favourite food that has been found. And all 
this pains and labour have been expended in digging 
that road, to secure the convenience of transportation. 
Talk of your Simplon, or your Brie Canal, or your 
hundreds of miles of French railroads! Wonderful 
instinct indeed ! 

" I saw a large heavy cockroach, fully an inch long, 
fall into the web of a small spider. The great weight 
of the insect, with the height from which it fell, was 
sufficient to tear through the web ; . and it would have 

2a2 
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fallen clear, but that the long sharp claws, which arm 
the extremities of the hindmost pair of legs, gathered 
a sufficient quantity of the fibres as they rolled down 
the net to sustain the weight of the cockroach, who 
thus hung dangling by the heels head downwards, and 
the body free. 

'' Out rushed the little spider, not so large as a 
cherry-stone. What could it do with such a monster P 
You shall see. 

^'Without an instant's confusion or hesitation, it 
commenced rapidly throwing a new web, with its 
hinder legs or spinners, over the two claws that were 
entangled, so that the hold there might first be 
strengthened. The cockroach struggled desperately ; 
his weight began to tear away the web irom the 
beam. 

'* The spider felt that all was giving way, and, faster 
than the eye could foUow him, ran back and forth 
along the breaking cords, from the beams to the heels 
of the monster, carr3ring a new thread from one to the 
other each time, until the breakage was arrested, and 
he was satisfied that the whole would bear all its 
weight and efforts. 

" He then returned cautiously to the charge, and, 
after a dozen trials, succeeded in webbing the second 
pair of legs, and bound them down in spite of the 
tremendous writbings of the great black beast. The 
third pair were near the head, and he could not suc- 
ceed in binding them from the front; so he tried 
another tack : he crawled along the hard sheath of 
the back (it hung back downwards), and commenced, 
with inconceivable rapidity, throwing his web over the 
head. The cockroach seemed to be greatly frightened 
by this, and made more furious efforts than ever to 
get loose. 

" The cords from above began to give way again. 
The spider darted along them again as before, till 
they were strengthened a second time. He now tried 
another manoeuvre. We . had noticed him frequently 
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attempting to bite through the sheath-apmour of , the 
cockroach, but he seemed to have failed in piercing it. 
He now seemed determined to catch the two fore legs 
that were free. After twenty trials at least, he noosed 
one of them, and soon had it under his control. This 

Eair of legs was much more delicate than the others ; 
e instantly bit through the captured one. 

*^ The poison was not sufficient to affect the large 
mass of the cockroach a great deal; but the leg seemed 
to give it much pain, and it bent its head forwards to 
caress the wound with its jaws. And now the object 
of the cunning spider was apparent. He ran instantly 
to the old position he had Been routed from on the 
back of the neck ; and while the cockroach was em-» 
ployed in soothing the smart of the bite, he succeeded 
in enveloping the head from the back in such a way 
as to prevent the cockroach from straightening out 
again ; and in a little while more, had him bound in 
that position, and entirely surrounded by the web. 

*' A few more last agonies, and the cockroach was 
dead; for the neck, bent forward in this way, exposed 
a vital part beneath the sheath; and we left the spider 
quietly luxuriating upon the fruits of his weary con* 
test. This battle between brute force and subtle 
sagacity lasted one hour and a half; and if the history 
of Eeason in our race can show a more remarkable 
conquest of superior mind over animal strength, we 
hope the wiles of the sagacious victor will not be robbed 
of their glory by being stigmatized as instinctive." 

It will be noticed that the creatures here men- 
tioned are only insects, creatures which are allowed 
by all to be placed very low in the scale of creation, 
and which might be supposed to be destitute of 
reasoning powers. Indeed, many anatomists have^ 
asserted that their nervous system proves them to be 
much lower than the oyster, and that their formation 
is little more than a vegetable repetition of parts. 
But no one who has seen and watched them living 
would make such an assertion. I chose the above- 
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mentioned passages of Webber for that reason, omit- 
ting those in which he speaks of higher animals, such 
Bs the birds. 

The only way in which to study animal nature is 
to live with the animals as much as possible, and to 
see them in unrestrained liberty; and it is astonishing 
how easily this is done. Insects have very little fear 
of man, and will go about their daily tasks utterly- 
heedless of his presence. There are certainly one or 
two crafty insects— like the mason-bee, for example — 
who will not venture near their homes as long as they 
fancy that they are watched ; but in general they can 
be seen to great advantage. Any one who has a gar- 
den, or even a scrap of ground to which that title can 
be given, can manage to attract insects by planting it 
with proper shrubs and herbs. Even a mere balcony, 
or a few yards of leads, can be pressed into the ser- 
vice, and made into houses of call for insects. 

The wild quadrupeds and birds are rather more diffi- 
cult of access, but even they can be watched without 
much difficulty if they are approached in a proper man- 
ner. The great secret in watching wild animals without 
disturbing them, is to remain perfectly quiet and still. 
One very good plan is to get into the branches of 
a rather low tree, and sit quite still. The birds will 
then pay no regard to the presence of a human being 
who does not terrify them by movement, and will ex- 
hibit all their customs as if no one were near. I have 
often imbedded myself in a hedge, and, after a few 
minutes, the birds which were terrified by my first 
approach have come back again, and recommenced 
their flirtings and hoppings and peckings, just as if I 
had never come near them. They often came so close 
that I could have touched them. 

Babbits are very amusing little creatures, and can 
be watched by lying down on the edge of a bank and 
remaining quiet there. If, however, the animals are 
too shy, or, as is more probably the case, the spectator 
is too restless or too awkward, a good telescope is ex- 
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treitiely serviceable. A conspicuous dress is of course 
to be repudiated wben the wearer intends to watch 
wild animals, for they will not endure such objects as 
brilliant cravats, or indeed any gaudy colours. Dark 
gray is b^ far the best colour for the woods, and, in 
my opinion, is even superior to green, as it shows 
mud less, and mud must be the portion of the field- 
naturalist. The most perfect quiet is also indispens- 
able, as a quick turn of the head or a movement of 
the hand will send quadrupeds and birds scattering off 
in every direction, and an hour or two will probably 
elapse before they will return and resume their former 
confidence. 

Some attention is also necessary to the spot which 
is chosen for an ambush, as it cannot be expected that 
either quadrupeds, birds, or insects will come to places 
where they find neither food nor shelter. The depths 
of woods are not the spots most frequented by ani- 
mals, neither do they afford much cover for the spec- 
tator. But on the outskirts, and among the under- 
wood, many kinds of creatures will generally be found. 
Perhaps the best place is where a grassy open space 
occurs in the midst of a wood. In the earlier days of 
autumn, such a spot will be crowded with living be- 
ings. Tall thistles attract numerous butterflies ; the 
tawny tribe of the fritillaries, with their silver-spotted 
wings, that gleam in the sunshine like diamonds, maybe 
seen wending their wayward flight through the air, or 
leisurely flapping their wings on the thistle-tops. The 
white admiral, the Camilla, as it is most happily 
named, sweeps through the thick treee with quiet 
wing, settles for a moment on some flower, and then 
again floats away with that exquisite grace of move- 
ment that caused entomologists to invest it with the 
name of the mythological princess, whose rapid feet 
could skim over a field of com without bendmg the 
blades. Then the scarlet admiral dashes from some 
avenue, meets another of its family, and the two circle 
through the air in mock combat, until they separate 
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as suddenly as they joined combat, and settle on some 
blossoming teazle for rest, their gorgeous plumage 
appearing to form part of the flower. 

If I had to give that butterfly a name, I should not 
call it by its usual appellation ; but instead of dignify- 
ing it with the name Admiral, I should be disposed to 
take into consideration its erratic propensities, and to 
give it the more piratical term of Ited Eover, to which 
its black wings, relieved by a blood-red stripe drawn 
across them, gives it a better title. Perhaps it was 
called an admiral because the red band gives it an 
appearance of having its wings bound with red tape. 

Admiral or rover, there he sits on the teazle-top, 
drinking the sweet juices of its delicate purple blos- 
soms, until, with a great hum and buzz, a big humble 
bee comes plump upon the very flower on which he 
is sitting, and away flies our butterfly in alarm to the 
nearest tree, where he suddenly disappears. If you 
look carefully on the trunk, you will see him flattened 
against the bark, and making himself as small as pos- 
sible. He is an arrant coward after all, though he is 
a rover. 

Now there come all the tribes of the flies and bees. 
Hanging just overhead is a branch of blackberry-bush, 
loaded with flowers. We are looking at one of the 
flowers, when, suddenly, we do not know how, an 
insect is suspended in air between our eye and the 
blossom. And what a curious insect too ! Its body 
and the tip of the abdomen are black, but the rest is 
white, and not only white, but semi-transparent, like 
yery delicate horn, or perhaps more like that gela- 
tinous substance so much in use for bonbons. So 
transparent is it, that when the creature is hovering 
before the flower, the white of the blossom and the 
dark line of the stalk can be plainly traced through its 
body. We must be very careiul in watching it, though, 
for it is very wary, and the smallest movement will 
cause it to disappear as instantaneously as it came. 

Another fly comes to the same flower, a fly with greeu 
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and purple and blue body ; it halts for a moment on 
the newer, and then flies off to another. But that 
flower it never reaches, for there is a rush heard 
through the air, and like a bird of prey swooping on its 
victim, a dragon-fly flashes through the branches, sweeps 
up the unfortunate fly, and then, with a ruffling of 
wings like the flutter of a flag in a sharp wmd, 
he suddenly arrests his progress, reverses his wings 
just as a driver reverses his engine, and retires 
backwards like a courtier leaving the presence of 
majesty. He will eat that fly so coolly that we may 
see the whole process. He opens his terrible mouth, 
and takes the fly by the middle ; one bite crumples 
up the unfortunate victim, another causes it all to dis- 
appear except the head and tail, and after two or three 
more bites, the rejected legs fall to the ground, while the 
wings flutter down, and are carried off by the wind. 

We must not think that, because the dragon-fly has 
finished his prey, be is satisfied. Par from it; for a 
dragon-fly is always hungry, and is not to be satisfied. 
I have even seen one of these insects dash upon a 
butterfly and eat it, afber having made numerous cap- 
tures within half an hour or so. We may catch that 
fellow; a bold sweep of our net will do it, only we must 
take him out at once, or he will bite the net to pieces. 
We may hold him by his wings and give him flies ; he 
will eat as many as we like to give him, and when he 
has finished them, if we let him loose, he will go and 
catch some more. I do not know which has the 
greatest powers of digestion, the cormorant, the pike, 
or the dragon-fly. 

Let there be a pool of water or a little spring in 
our green spot, and we shall want nothing more, for 
every creature will come to drink. The flies and bees 
will settle on the stones that project from the water 
in the shallows, and the water-wagtails will run afber 
them, and pick them up if they can. The butterflies 
will sit with outstretched wings on the damp margins ; 
even the purple highflyer himself may be taken thus. 
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overcome with drink. The hares and rabbits -will 
come to it, not so much to drink as to nibble the suc- 
culent grass that grows near ; the pheasants and part- 
ridges may also be heard, and often seen, close bj ; 
and the "v^hole space will be fiUed with active and 
happy life. There is also a complete change of per- 
formers during the day ; one set preferring the early 
morning, and not being seen afler eleven or twelve ; 
another taking the midday and early afternoon, with 
its brilliant light and hot sunshine; another set 
choosing the darkening hours of approaching evening ; 
and the last preferring the night as their time of 
amusement. 

Only, the enthusiastic admirer of living nature 
must not be so absorbed in his task as to forget the 
passage out of the wood, as if he does once get him- 
self lost at night, he will have the greatest possible 
difficulty in extricating himself. There is nothing so 
easy as to be lost in a wood, even of limited extent ; and 
when a man is bewildered, he may wander within ten 
paces of the outskirts, and still imagine himself buried 
in its depths. In such a case, the only way is to wait 
for the stars, and to use them as guides, while by day 
the sun or the direction of the wind will serve as good 
indicators. 

If the wood is not large, the best plan is to esta^ 
blish a series of landmarks, conspicuous trees being 
the best for that purpose ; and lest their true bearing 
should not be known, a mark can be placed on them. 
Por that purpose I always have scraps of white linen, 
and fasten them at some height on the trunk. This 
mode of proceeding necessitates something of the 
properties of the monkey or the squirrel; but we 
must suppose that no one who willingly spends a 
whole day in a wood is ignorant of the art of climbing 
trees. If they are placed low on the trunk, it may 
happen that some other individual may pass by, and 
in mere wanton mischief, pull down the marks. 
After a while the trees will be so well knpwDi that 
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the linen markers are unnecessary. A small pocket- 
compass is, after all, the best safeguard ; and as they 
can be purchased now at such very low rates, and of 
BO portable a size, no field-naturalist ought to be 
without one. They may not be suflGlciently accurate 
to use in scientific investigations ; but they will give 
the bearings within half a point or so, and that is 
quite close enough for all practical purposes. A 
compass no larger than a sixpence will do this. 

The creatures with which I have found the greatest 
difficulty are the fish. They are so active in their 
habits, so difficult to see, and so shy when seen, that 
we really know very little about them. There are some 
very conspicuous fish, like the salmon, and some very 
common fish, like the stickleback, of which we do know 
a little; but that is only because these fish prefer shallow 
water, and are better visible than others. And yet 
I am fully persuaded, that if we could invent some 
method of piercing with our eyes the river channels 
or the ocean depths, we should see in the fish as 
extraordinary instinct, and as wonderful reason, as in 
any other class of beings. 

^Naturalists, and entomologists in particular, have 
been accused of destroying life needlessly, in forming 
their collections, and of inflicting cruelty on the ani- 
mals which they kill. The accusation is false. A 
naturalist is far too happy in seeing life, to take it 
awayneedlessly. To him, when the life has departed, 
most of the interest has departed also ; and he never 
destroys quadruped, bird, reptile, or insect, except for 
the advancement of science* Even when he does so, 
he deprives it of life instantaneously, and does not, in 
all probability, inflict so much pain as the animal 
would have suffered at the time of its natural death. 
A naturalist will not kill a toad because it is ugly, a 
snake because it is hornd, or stamp upon a worm be- 
cause it is disgusting ; and surely those who do so 
have no right to accuse him of needless cruelty. It is 
too true that there are some who, under the pretext 
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of science, ruthlessly destroy everything in their vray, 
and who therefore give grounds for such a complaint ; 
but such men are not naturalists ; they are collectors, 
virtuosi, and care not for the sufferings which they 
inflict and the lives which they take away, just be- 
cause they are not naturalists and have no sympathy 
with nature. 

Earlier in the year we have other sources of amu8e-> 
ment and interest in the woods. Then the birds are 
employed in building their nests and rearing their 
young. "With care it is possible to watch the pretty 
creatures seated in their nests, glancing about with, 
their bright eyes, while their mate is gone for food, 
or is perched upon a branch close by, singing appa« 
rently for very happiness and pride. It is possible to 
see the young, with their misshapen heads, their 
round bullets of eyes, and their leather-like bills, 
quiet enough until they hear the return of their 
parents, when they all open their caverns of mouths 
so wide, that their interior anatomy is no secret, and 
set up a clamorous cry for food. But it is all useless, 
for tne parents know too well what they are about to 
^eld to clamour, and each little one gets its food in 
its turn. This, by the way, will give a useful hint 
for those who try to rear young birds. 

It often happens that a boy who has a nest of young 
birds given to him, is delighted with his new acquisi- 
tion, and begins to show his regard for them by feeding 
them at once. As long as the little mouths are open, 
and the piteous cries issue from them, so long aoes 
he feed them ; and when they have ceased their cries 
for food, he calculates that their hunger is appeased, 
and so he discontinues the supplies until they begin 
to cry again. But in a day or two they cry no longer, 
for they are all dead, w hy is this P It is because 
their human feeder forgot the manner in which the 
birds were furnished with food by their own parents ; 
he forgot that, instead of each bird being gorged with 
foody and then left without anything for many hours, 
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the parents were dropping into its moutb a worm, a 
fily, a spider, or something of tl^e kind, once in every 
hour or so. Skilful hird-fanciers are acquainted ¥rith 
this principle, and never let their young hirds fast 
more than two hours at a time, even rising to feed 
them twice during the night. Too plentiful a supply 
of food at a time distends their crops, and cloys their 
whole system, just as a large supply of coal poured 
upon a very little fire is more likely to quench than 
to increase it. 

Woods are not very dry in the spring-time, and 
unless the observer can provide himself with water- 
proof boots, he may almost dispense with boots or 
shoes altogether; for the cold muddy water that 
lies in little puddles under the tufts of grass, or con« 
cealed by the springing fern, is very penetrating, and 
will soon render any ordinary boots or shoes quite 
xiseless in the wood, and almost impossible to take off 
on returning home. The whole atmosphere of a wood 
in spring-time is always very unpleasant ; it is chilly, 
with occasional gleams of sunshine, that only make 
the chill more perceptible when a cloud comes over 
the sun ; it has disagreeable odours, in consequence 
of the decay of the leaves which have fallen in autumn, 
rotted in the wet of the winter months, and now begin 
to exhale an odour anything but pleasant, as the water 
gradually is absorbed into the earth to supply the 
growing roots, and evaporated into the air to supply 
the increasing clouds. Yet, if a man can make up 
his mind to be chilly and damp, he will find much to 
please him in a wood in spring-time. He will not 
find everything so pleasant as he might imagine from 
the glowing descriptions given by poets ; he cannot 
throw himself, like Tityrus, under the shade of a 
wide-spreading beech-tree, because the beech-tree 
would have no leaves, and consequently no shade. 
Neither would he, if he were prudent, take the advice 
of Thomson : — 
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'* There along tbe dale. 
With woods o'erhung, and shagged with mossy rocks;. 
Whence on each hand the gushing waters play. 
And down the rough cascade white-dashing tall. 
Or gleam in lengthen'd vista through the trees, 
Tou silent steal ; or sit beneath the shade 
Of solemn oaks that tarf the swelling mounts, 
Thrown graceful round by Nature's careless hand. 
And peubive listen to the various voice 
Of rural peace — ^the herds and flockfl, the birds. 
The hollow whispering breeze, the plaint of rills. 
That, purling down amid the twisted roots 
Which creep around, their dewy murmurs wake 
On the soothed ear." 

It would make him Bhiver to think of it. I do not 
think that Thomson was ever in a '' dale with woods 
o'erhung" in spring, or that, if he were, the springs 
of 1727 could possibly be the same as those of 1855. 

But, though reclining under the shade of trees is 
impossible, and sitting under their branches impru* 
dent, the eye may be gratified even though the body 
is not refreshed. There are the early spring flowers— 
the anemone, for example ; there is the delicate green 
of the young leaves, a tint which only lasts for a few 
days, and will not be seen for another year ; the birds 
are beginning their songs ; the yellow sulphur butter^ 
flies are flitting about plentifully, while a few hardy 
tortoiseshells are seen now and then. The squirrels, 
just released from their long sleep, come pattering 
joyously over the branches, now sitting gravely with 
tail over back, now scrambling along a horizontal 
bough, or sailing gently to the ground with out- 
stretched limbs and curled tail, or running along the 
green turf with their funny hopping gait, while their 
large round eyes are glistening with happiness, and 
their sharp little ears are perked backward and for« 
ward as any sound strikes them. We know nothing 
of a squirrel's activity and joyous temper, until we see 
it while in the enjoyment of unrestrained liberty. A 
squirrel will make springs from bough to bough that 
are quite astonishing, while it will fearlessly launch 
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itself from considerable heights, and come quite softly 
to the ground, buoyed up by its bushy tail and furry 
coat. 

Winter itself does not take away the beauty of the 
woods. I know few things more beautiful than the 
aspect of a wood after a fall of snow, when the ground 
is uniformly white as far as the eye can reach, and the 
bare branches stretch out their hands as if to uphold 
the snowy mantle which has fallen upon them. In 
dark contrast to the snow, the tall trunks of the trees 
are deBned like pillars, the monotony of their gloom 
being relieved by an occasional white patch of snow 
that has adhered to their rough bark. Wherever a 
vacant space has permitted the sun to peep in, we 
shall see branches almost devoid of snow, but fringed 
with rows of icicles that glitter and tremble in the 
sunshine. There is nearly a calm in the air ; the drowsy 
hum of insects, the fluttering of busy little wings, 
the chirping of many little voices, are still. But there 
is life in the woods notwithstanding, for a redbreast 
has taken his stand on a bough that has let its snowy 
burden fall, and there bursts into as joyous a song as 
«ver he utters in spring. There is life also under our 
feet, concealed by the snow, but not destroyed by it. 
If we clear away the snow from the foot of any old 
tree, tear up the moss that lies there, and place it in 
a box, we shall And, on examination of the moss, 
numerous insects, chiefly coleapteray which have hidden 
in this warm bed for their wmter's sleep. These are 
often rare specimens, and it is well worth the time 
of an entomologist to visit a wood for that purpose 
alone. 

Let us seek deeper yet, and remove six inches or a 
foot of soil near the tree. There we shall find larger 
beetles, who will crawl about listlessly, and apparently 
without purpose, just as any human being would act 
if he were suddenly taken from his warm bed, and 
turned into a snow-covered prairie before he was half 
awake. We shall also find other living things, who 
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will not run about, because at present they have no 
legs. On the leaves of the trees certain large motbs 
have laid their eggs ; these eggs have hatched into 
little caterpillars, which devour the leaves so fast that 
they become very large caterpillars. When th^ have 
attained their full growth, they leave their lea^ ban- 
quets, crawl down the trunk of the tree, and burrow 
deep into the earth. There they undergo their change 
into the chrysalis state^ and in that state we shall 
find them. 

But it is better not to dig until the snow has dis« 
appeared, and the air become warmer; for these 
chrysalides are delicate objects, and sudden exposure to 
cold frequently kills them. Such chrysalides are often 
valuable, and they are tolerably certain to produce 
perfect insects, as they have escaped the attacks of 
those ichneumons flies which, although highly, inter- 
esting to the cultivator of the hymenopteray are the 
bane of the lover of lepidoptera. 

' Let a man thus study natural histoiy, and the mu- 
seum will have but a secondary charm. A museum 
is a kind of " Johnson's Dictionary," or " Mangnall's 
Questions," very useful for reference, and serviceable 
as a refresher, after the previous history is well known. 
But he who reads only in " Johnson's Dictionary '* 
would hardly be called a scholar; while he whose stock 
of learning is derived from the answers to '' Mangnall's 
Questions" is at best a superficial kind of man. Mu- 
seums are invaluable as a preparation before practical 
investigation, and as memoranda afterwards ; W thej 
can never supply the place of the observation itself. 

Then, again, even every actual observer of nature 
does not observe in the proper manner. See what 
Alphonse Karr says respecting flowing water : — 

*' There is an indefinable charm in the aspect and 
the noise of waters. There are people who pretend 
to be serious, because they go through their follies 
with a frowning air, and in clothes of certain colours ; 
who pretend ezdusively to be grave^ because their 
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cbildishnesses only cause others to laugh. These 
people consider it a sign of idiocy to look at and 
watch flowing water. I here declare that it is an 
occupation that has a singular attraction for me, and 
is one of those to which I abandon myself with the 
greatest ardour. Flowing water is at once a picture 
and a music; which causes to flow, at the same time 
through my brain, like a limpid and murmuring rivu- 
let, sweet thoughts, charming reveries, and melancholy 
remembrances. 

" There are not so many watchers of flowing water 
as is generally imagined. Such a one passes an hour 
with his elbow on the parapet of a bridge, and watches 
an angler ; looks at the horses which draw a barge \ 
or both looks at and listens to the pretty washing- 
maidens singing. But to recline, buried in deep grass 
in bloom, under the blue-leafed willows ; follow with 
the eye a river or a rivulet ; look at the reeds it bends 
in its course, and the grass it bears away with it ; the 
green dragon-flies which alight upon the rosy blos^ 
soms of the flowering reed, or on the white or violet 
flowers of the Sagittarius, or on the little white 
anemones blooming over a large carpet of verdure — 
verdure like the green hair of a naiad — cmd to see 
nothing hut that; to listen to the brushing of their 
gauze wings, and the murmuring of the water against 
the banks, and the noise of a breathing of wind among 
the leaves of the willows — and to hear nothing hut that; 
to forget everything else; \o feel one's heart filled 
with imspeakable joy ; to feel one's soul expand and 
blossom m the sun, like the little blue flowers of the 
forget-me-not, and the rosy blossoms of the flowering 
reed ; to be sensible of no desire and of no fear but 
that of seeing a large white cloud, which is rolling up 
from the horizon, ascend in the heavens and conceal 
the sun for a time : — that is what I caU looking at 
flowing water ; that is not a pleasure — ^it is a happi- 
ness, which I reckon among the greatest that it has 
been given to me to taste in the course of my life!" 

2b 
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I well remember walking along the banks of a river, 
in company with a devoted lover of natural history. 
I went rather forward, in order to inspect some 
aquatic insects that inhabited a certain spot, and to 
catch tl^m if possible. On returning from my expe- 
dition, my companion was missing. As there was 
apparently no shelter for a human being, I was rather 
fearful that he might have fallen into the river ; but 
a few yards farther along the bank his hat appeared on 
the ground, and pointed out the owner. He was lying 
at full length among a bed of sedge and reeds, not 
only looking into the water, but with the whole upper 
part of his head actually immersed, watching the pro- 
ceedings of some creatures which he had spied at the 
bottom. I waited for some time before he took his 
head out of the water. It appeared that there was a 
slight ripple on the surface, which prevented a proper 
view of tne aquatic animals ; and ne had accordingly 
kept his eyes below the surface. That is the way to 
observe. 

When engaged in the contemplation of nature, the 
mind becomes forgetful of everthing beside ; it even 
appears to lose its own individuality, and to assimilate 
with the objects around. If we read works of fiction 
or of history, we for the time lose ourselves in the 
interest which we take in the pages before us, and 
become for the time the very persons represented. 
John Smith has known numberless times when he was 
John Smith no longer, but has been by turns each 
individual of the " Seven Champions,'* and every hero 
of the '' Thousand and One Nights ; or to turn to 
more modem times, can he not remember when he 
was Coeur de Lion triumphing over the Saracens, 
or Wallace vanquishing the British? Did Jie not, 
though an Englishman himself, hope that the English 
would never win, and that Wallace would prove vic- 
torious P So should a naturalist lose himself in the 
book of nature that he is perusing. 

One great advantage oi this mode of investigation 
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is the serenity which always falls upon the mind. 
"When the mind is thus removed so entirely from the 
turmoil of the world and the evil passions of man, 
there seems to be, as it were, some return to^ the 
happy period of man's innocence, when evil passions 
had no existence. The sky, earth, and water, with all 
their inhabitants, are just such as might have met the 
gaze of Adam, as he walked through the G-arden of 
Eden; the world is as though it were removed to 
another globe ; and a calm and repose steals over the 
mind which is never felt except when communing 
with GK)d and His works. 

The mind becomes filled with beauty, and gradually 
becomes more capable of receiving it. Objects that 
to an unaccustomed eye are common or even unplea- 
sant, are seen in their full beauty by one who can 
receive it. If an artist admires a landscape or exa- 
mines a tree, his attention is not generally struck by 
those points which the popular eye perceives. To 
him the manner in which certain beautiful effects of 
light and shade are produced; the change of tint con- 
sequent on a passing cloud or a distant shower ; the 
force of certain combinations of sky, land, and water : 
these are the attractions. His eyes see and appreciate 
them; while the imeducated eye passes them over 
unseen, merely mingling them in one general effect. 
'' He hath made everything beautiful in its time." 
So says the inspired Preacher; and to him every lover 
of nature assents with all his soul. Yet Christians 
are found everywhere who do not scruple to lavish 
upon G-od's works epithets of disgust or horror. If 
a crawling insect is in their path, they crush it under 
their feet, with some exclamation of disgust; if a 
snake or toad, or even a mouse, cross their path, they 
will start from it and declare it frightful. Yet they are 
the works of Him who " hath made everything beau- 
tiful in its place." There may be deeper wrong here 
tban we imagine. Such conduct merits no better title 
than thoughtlessness ; perhaps it deserves a worse, 

2b2 
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I think that it is thoughtlessness mixed with igno- 
rance ; for I have generally foond, that even when 
persons have expressed the greatest repugnance to 
any living object, if they. can only be induced to 
examine it closely, they will acknowledge its real 
beauty. I have thus induced those who were loudest 
in their complaints against the deformity of the toad, 
or the disgusting appearance of the newt, to exclaim 
in admiration of the brilliant eye of the one, and the 
delicately tinted skin of the other. The magnifying 
lens is also of great use when smaller ^creatures are 
the topics of discourse. When the feathery antennas 
or glitteriiig mail of a beetle are subjected to the 
magnifying-glass, no one who sees them would again 
persecute and destroy that beetle as ugly. 

Ihere is no exception. '* He hath made everything 
beastiful in its time;" and if we fail to see its beauty, 
it is because our eyes are dim. 

Who is an infidel? He who believes not the 
Scriptures. Yet many a man who talks of horrible 
spiders, nasty ugly black beetles, and disgusting 
cockroaches, coolly impeaches the study of the natural 
sciences, because they tend to infidelity. Let him 
look to himself first. The beam in his own eye is 
very large ; and let that be first plucked out, before 
he presumes to meddle with the supposed mote in the 
eye of his brother. But, in truth, such an accusation 
is altogether false. A true naturalist cannot be an 
infidel. I know that there are men who have, firom a 
love of notoriety, or an ill-balanced mind, from sheer 
ignorance of the Scriptures, chosen to declare their 
unbelief by arguments always flippant, never logical. 
Sut that does not prove that the study of natural 
science predisposes the mind to infidehty. On the 
contrary, if there is any study that would make a man 
more fi^ and more reid in Us religion, it is the studf 
of natural history. The men to whom I have referred 
were already predisposed to deny their religion ; and 
were only too happy to seize upon some facts which 
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they in their ignorance imagined to be at discrepance 
with Holy Writ, and to make them the pretext for 
their desertion. They are like coward soldiers, who 
desert their own banner for that of the enemy, not 
because they are convinced of the justice of the 
enemy's cause, and the injustice of their own, but 
because they fancy that on the opposite side the 
discipline will be more lax, the duty more light, and 
the fighting avoided altogether. 

The language of the Scriptures is the language of 
Nature ; its images, its parables, and its similes are 
drawn from Nature. The power of the evil one is 
imaged by the figure of the roaring lion, that goeth 
about seeking whom he may devour ; and the over- 
shadowing protection of the Almighty is shown by the 
young ravens that call upon Him for food ; by thdliHes 
of the field, that toil not, nor spin, and yet are arrayed 
in robes more gorgeous than those of Solomon him- 
self; by the sparrows, not one of which falls to the 
ground without His will. Need I refer to more 
instances, or would it not rather be impossible to 
multiply examples, unless I were to transcribe the 
greater part of the sacred pages ? 

Yes, there is beauty everywhere in nature, where 
that nature is not cramped or distorted by the hand 
of man. But the beauty is not of the same kind ; 
and perhaps it can hardly be expected that there are 
many whose minds can appreciate every kind of 
beauty. In the landscapes, tnere is the savage gran- 
deur of the rocky deserts, the massive weight of 
forest foliage, the gentle verdure that accompanies 
the course of the rivulets. Each of these is beau- 
tiful, but the beauty is not the same. So, in the 
animal kingdom, we have the savage grandeur of 
the lion's mane, the massy bodv of the elephant, 
the gentle mien of the peaceful deer. The same 
observations hold good through all nature, even 
sounds being subject to the same rule. The ear 
that is accustomed to the sweet strains of great 
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musicians will perhaps find little to please them in 
the lion's roar. Yet a well-known hunter tells us 
that he has never listened to anj concert with, more 
satisfaction than to the roaring of a company of lions, 
who were holding a midnight feast within twenty yards 
of him. There is certainly a terrific majesty in the 
roar of the lion, even when he is confined in a cage, and 
his spirits injured by long imprisonment ; and that 
majesty must be infinitely increased when such sounds 
are heard in the midst of their natural accessories — 
the savage woods, where the foot of civilized man had 
never before trodden — ^the sense of loneliness and 
danger, and the darkness of night. 

It is the same in Art. The bold vigour of Michael 
Angelo, and the elegant delicacy of Canova, are each 
beautiful in their own way, although there is no 
resemblance between the two; so in the works of 
our great artists, great poets, great musicians, each 
author exhibits beauties peculiar to himself. And 
if it is so — if each man thus creates beauty — ^how 
much more must those things be beautiful which are 
the work of Him who created these men themselves, 
and filled their minds with the beauty which shines 
forth in their works. 

Therefore, I say, let no one venture to deem any- 
thing ugly that God has made ; or if he does so, let 
him not venture to bring a charge of impiety upon 
those who study the physical sciences. 

Here, before I bid farewell to my readers, let me 
mention that a quotation is often used which, in my 
opinion, ought never to be made. If a lecture is 
delivered on Natural History, or Astronomy, or Che- 
mistry, the lecturer is nearly certain to tell his hearers 
that such studies lead the mind *^ from Nature up to 
Nature's God." My objection to this hackneyed 
passage is, that if we use that expression, we separate 
Gt)d from His works, or possibly consider God and 
Nature as distinct. The inconsistencv of our nature 
is certainly wonderful ; we acknowledge readily that 
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God is omnipresent, that nothing can happen without 
His knowledge, and yet we seem to imagine that He 
in heaven is separated from His works on earth. We 
appear to think that He has withdrawn Himself from 
His creation, and no longer exerts a superintending 
influence over it. 

The very same man who uses the quotation of 
which I have spoken, will very probably expatiate on 
the proofs which all Nature gives of the watchful care 
of the Almighty, without perceiving his inconsistency. 
But the true naturalist would never use such a senti- 
ment, for he sees God in Nature, not above and sepa- 
rated from Nature. He looks upon the works of 
Nature, and sees that, in fact. Nature is only another 
word for God — Qt)d, the Creator and Preserver. He 
observes the balance of parts in one harmonious 
whole ; how death is balanced by life, and how death 
becomes again the food of life ; how that which is 
rejected by one order of beings as destructive of life, 
becomes the source of life to other orders. He sees 
that everything receives every particle of its increase 
by the will and superintendence of one Almighty- 
Hand, and that if that superintendence were inter- 
mitted, even for the briefest possible space of time, 
there would be ruin around. His mind is not led from 
Nature up to Nature's God, but is led by the out- 
ward objects of Nature to Nature itself — that is, to 
God. To his mind the more appropriate quotation 
would be, " Lo ! these are parts of His ways, yet how 
little a portion is heard of Him !" 

Only a .portion, indeed ; and the more extended 
our knowledge of that portion, so does the infinity of 
Nature seem to extend. If a man chooses to give his 
principal attention to one very small department of 
natural science, he will probably find himself forced 
to contract even that portion, if he intends to obtain 
an extended acquaintance with any part of it ; and 
the more that a man learns of every subject, and 
the deeper his knowledge becomes, so much the more 
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does be find that there is to be learned, so much the 
mo^e humble does his deeper knowledge make him. 
When a man is really deeply learned on any such 
subject, his humility keeps full pace with his learning, 
and the conscioushess of the vast mines of knowledge 
which he has not explored makes him very careful of 
boasting of the little pebbles which he has been able 
to secure. On the contrary, one who has acquired a 
little knowledge on any subject thinks much of it, 
just because he is ignorant of its real extent. He is 
like the child who fancied himself able to empty a 
little pool of water with a cup, because he could not 
see that the pool was in fact a portion of the ocean, 
which was concealed from him by the rocks. 

** In these concluding pages, I have endeavoured to 
give some idea of the scope of natural history, and of 
the spirit and manner in which it ought to be studied. 
A science so vast must indeed be undertaken with 
great humility ; for it is indeed a matter of no ordi- 
nary import, when one of the works of God employs 
his gift of reason to examine the handiwork of hia 
own Creator. He must remember that he is opening 
the book of the revelation of his Creator's power, 
when he examines His handiwork; and therefore that 
examination should be undertaken with reverence. 
When a man searches into a portion of his Maker's 
works, let it not be said that but *' little is heard of 
Him." 



THE END. 
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